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Sites Som Gun, 


Your Shells and 
Your Powder 


LD hands with the shot- 
gun agree that success 
afield or at the traps 

depends to a great extent upon 
knowing your gun and your 
ammunition—knowing the 
whole range of their capacities, 
knowing how to get results 
with them. Every veteran shot 
has learned from experience 
that it pays to select them by 
careful test and comparison 
and to tie up for keeps with 
the make that gives the most 
satisfactory results. 

In selecting your powder 
you can’t go wrong when you 
get shells loaded with 


Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder ° 


Prove this for yourself. Try 
Infallible, Note its high veloc- 
ity. Note its even patterns. 
Note its unusually light recoil. 
And finally, with repeated 
trials, note its unfailing uni- 
formity in these qualities. 

In addition, Infallible is 
water proof, weather proof, 
and age proof, 

For a high score or a full 
bag buy loaded shells—Infall- 
ible loads. Your dealer can 
supply you in all standard 
makes of shells. Look for the 
name Infallible on the box and 
on the top wad of each shell. 

Getourtwointeresting book- 
lets. Trapshooting, illustrated 
on almost every page, isa book 
that will interest both beginner 
and veteran. Hercules Sporting 
Powders should be read by 
everyone who owns a rifle, 

shotgun, or revolver. 
These books are yours 
for the asking. Write 
today. 

HERCULES POWDER.CO. 
7 West 11th Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
NOTE—The jury of awards of the Pan- 
ama- Pacific Exposition has awarded 


the Hercules Powder Co. a Grand 
Prize for Smokeless Shotgun Powder. 
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WhenYouBuy Pow- 
der Look For The 
Hercules Label 


HE name‘“‘Her- 


cules”’ establish- 

es the quality 
of an explosive. It’s 
a sign of dependabil- 
ity. 


Hercules Powders 
are made with the 
utmost care. Every 


lot is thoroughly 
tested before it leaves 
the mul. 


In the field of sport 
and industry they 
stand for the highest 
degree of efficiency. 
The ‘‘Hercules Family”’ 
is not a small one. It 
embraces every variety 
of explosive as you will 
note by the following 
list. 
HERCULES SHOTGUN POWDERS 

one 

L. & R, Orange Extra 


HERCULES RIFLE POWDERS 
Sharpshooter 
Lightning 
W. A. 30 Cal. 
Unique 


Hivel 


HERCULES REVOLVER POWDER 
Bullseye 


HERCULES DYNAMITE 

KE. L. F. N. G. Dynamite 

Extra Dynamite 

E. L. F. Extra Dynamite 

Gelatin Dynamite 

Blasting Gelatin 

E. L. F. Gelatin 

Farm Dynamite 
HERCULES BLASTING POWDERS 
HERCULES BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Complete assortment of sup- 
plies including: 
Fuse 
Blasting 
Flectric Blasting Caps 
Blasting Machines 


HERCULES POWDER _CO, 
7 West 1ith Street 
Wilmington, Del. 





Note: The Hercules Powder Com- 
pany has been awarded a Gold 
Medal by the Department of Mines 


and Metallurgy, Panama-Pacijfic 


Exposition, for its exhibit of manu- 
facture and use of explosives. 
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School of Singing 


Rumsey Hall 


The Thorpe School—For a Few Boys. 








Learn a Paying Profession 


» good Inco nd po for 


PHOTOGRAPHY | 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates carn $20 te $50 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Lea in become 

senend lerms enry NY hex pensive. 
W rite fo t ® NOW 
IL LINOIS ( “OL LEG E of PHOTOGRAPHY 


945 Wabash Avenue, Eifiagham, Lilinols 
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Mi xo 


National Kindergarten College Kind afer 
led anne I 5 garten re 

, ee Grad s leading 
' nint nnoual n begins Sept. 14 
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service free of 
this service is to 


college Read all the 


McClure New 


purpose of 


Building, 


receive the 








S MAGAZINE 
charge to its readers. 
assist you in the selection of a school or 
announcements in this directory. If 
you have difficulty in finding the school which just meets 
your requirements, write to the School Service Department, 
York 
the school required, 
previous education and the sum you are planning to spend. 
\icClure’s School Service Department will see that you 


information you desire 


offers a special school 


The purpose 


giving location and 


City, 


whether for boy or girl, 




















We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, 
Many girls after leaving the high school do not 
wish to go to college. 
a new environment with competent instructors, and to select 
studies best meeting their tastes and needs. 

We offer just these opportunities, Stuck 


but the course otherwise 
a Geinte from high school 
rk in voice, 


on certificate 


Mount 


‘master ; 


A fi 1ely equipped school. 
ad swimm ing pool 
uniti 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


E xceptiona! opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 





ice piano, vie 





FOR GIR 





Smith, Mt. Holyoke 


But often they desire advanced work in 


nts take English or Literature, 

1s  ceative. All subjects count for diploma. 
t necessary for entrance 

lin, harp and pipe org an with eminent 


1 


w building with pew orgas; new gym- 
f Bosto 1 Music, Art and historical associa- 
be outdoor ane. 
ugh 1001, can esi her studies at Mount 
1 she has ar lucation equivalent to twe 
hrou igh her wh« sle course an ive program. 
“ ‘SE ND For YEAR Book. 


66 summit sT., NEWTON, MASS. 








SACH , Boston, 559 Bo n St. (Copley Sq.) 
Chauncy Hail School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa- 


ssetts Institute of Technol and other scientific 
I ry teacher a specialist 


FRANKLIN T 





Kurt, Principal 





Training School for Nurses j° socsitel 


i Mir m entrance re- 
fligh ~ ral For informa 


Biount Ge Gales Set Se ree Seat 
tt n ( ’ e, near Balt r M K 
l rt x ar t electiv irses. Large, mod 
| H ike environnrmnt Outdoor recre 

Be ve grounds. For catalogue, addre« 

Tue Dire TRESS 


Educate Your 
Child in Your 
Own Home 








address ve 
Seheool, Ine vi" 
HWILLYER, A. 8 
Harvard Head 
master, §& Chae 
.. Baltimore. Hd. - 





Micaican, Detroit, 1013 Woodward Ave., Box 9 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


Francis L. York, M.A., President. Finest Conservatory 
1 the West g2nd year Fall term opens September 9 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, 
Public School music, et Academic Department. Send 
r catalog 


James H. Bet, Secretary 





‘EW RY ' i 

, mad eatect_beard- 
The Newark Seminary ing departments. Col 
lege preparatory and literary cou . French, German 
Music, Art,Gymnasium,> hy s. Pupils guarded 
und chaper: ned Lim ed home ircle. Certificate to lead 
lieges for women Address until Sept., Sparta, N. J 

: I es Warrmore, Principal 





~ 





‘ew Jersry, Vinel 


The Training School at Vineland,N.J. 


Devoted tothe interests of those whose minds have not 
leveloped normally os spirit. School 10ps, farm 
Dept. of Child study Opening of colonies makes roo 
for more private pupils E. R. Jounstone, Supt 





Jew York, Carnegie Hall 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Mr. Charles Froh 
FRANKLIN H 

nd Information, 

SECRETARY 


Founded in 1884. Connected wit 

an’s Empire Theatre and Companies 
SARGENT, Presiden For Catalogue 
apply to rm 


















Glén Eden 


On- the - Hudson 


Inthe Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. 3 modern build- 
. ings, |2 acres. Academic, Finishing and 
=. two-year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, 
) Elocution, Domestic Science. gy 
ing. No entrance examinations. ours 
=. New York City. Out-of-door life; 
e sports; riding. A for illus- 
a trated booklets, mentioning this mag- 
7 azine, Frederic Martin Townsend, 
Director 
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Rev. Edward Dudley Tibbits, D.D., L.H.D., Rector 





HOOSAC SCHOOL FOR BOYS | 


Hoosick, N. Y. 30 miles from Albany 


Beautiful, healthful location among hills of Berk- 
shire range, free from city distractions. Prepares for 
college. Also Classical and Scientific Courses. Ath- 
letics, all sports. Running track, tennis courts, well 
equipped gymnasium with drili  oeed rink in 
winter. Opens September 22nd, 191 


Rt. Rev. R. H. Nelson, D. D.. Visitor 
For catalog and information, address 





Institute of Musical 
Art of the City of Pew Bork 


Serious students of music will be 
interested in the unusual oppor- 
tunities offered by this endowed 


school. 





The courses combine all the ad- 
vantages of European training. 
For catalog address 


The Secretary 
Box 650, 120 Claremont Ave., New York City 











New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


The Misses Metcalf’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls 


College preparation. Physical training—triding and 
outdoor sports 





New York College of Music 


Directors: Carl Hein, August Fraemcke. Thorough 

instruction in all branches of music by 40 eminent 
Send for Catalogue, Dept. F. 

128, 130 East 58th Street, New York City. 


instructors 





| Music and Operatic Art. 


| Domestic 
For booklets address 


New York, Binghamton. 


The Lady Jane Grey School For 8.33" 


icate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount Holyok: 
General Course. Special courses for High School graduates 
Music and Domestic Science Exceptional home lif« 
Principals: Tae Misses Hype, EvLa Vircinia Jones, A.B 





New York, Mamaroneck. 


Oaksmere 
Mrs. Merrill's Schoel for Girls 
Address 
Oaksmere, Orienta Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y 





New York, New York City, 66 West 96th Street. 
The Scudder School for Girls 


Incorporated by the Regents. 20th year. Unusual 
courses in a finishing school.. College preparation. Secre 
tarial, Domestic Science, Life Problems, Dramatics 
Myron T. Scupper, President 








PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 233. 


| 
Bishopthorpe Manor 4. *"!ect school for girls 


College Preparatory and 

Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course for High 

School graduates. Athletics and outdoor life. Music, Art 

Art and Science, Arts and Crafts, Expression 
C. N. Wyant, Principal 





PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville, Delaware Co., Box 86 
Near Phila. s3rd yr. Wakes up boys 
Maplewood to duties of life. Special care to littk 
boys. Limited to 40. Small classes. Boys behind in 
studies speedily advanced College or business. Fine 
gym. Manual training. All sports. Elevated location 
J. C. SmHortiipce, A.B., Harvard, Prin. 


The University of Chicago 
HOME ©. work, etter ey | 
STUDY ie detailed in- ia 












24th Year U. of C. (Div. B) Chicago, 1. ™*™*"** 











Send for 
Two Adver- 


tising Booklets 








In one of these booklets is an 
article upon the subject “The 
Competition That Kills,” by 
Louis D. Brandeis. 


In the other booklet there is 
a short story about honest 
goods which tells you all 
about the “Just As Good 
Kind.” 


Send your request to The 


Advertising Department. 








McClure’s Magazine 


McClure Building 
New York 
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What are you kicking 
about ? 
—You men who think you’re underpaid 


The men who get big pay are those 


who are trained to earn it. Your pay 
is small because you have no special 
training—and you only are to blame. 


You can learn to earn more. No 
matter what your job, where you live or 
how old you are, if you can read and 
write, the International Correspondence 
Schools can train you for a better 
position and bigger pay. 


If you want to get out of the ranks of the 
“hard-ups” and be somebody, prove your am- 
bition by marking and mailing’ the ccupon on 
this page today. Thousands of others just like 
you who have used this coupon are now oc- 
cupying positions of power and high pay. You 
can jom them. Grit your teeth, say ‘‘ 
will’’ and mail the coupon NOW. 









































' em Sm eT TT 
| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS i 
BOX 814, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Explain, without further obligation on m putbes 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X | 
[ Electrical Engineer foe a Clerk 
| Heri Cr fens Stemprshe&Typewtiog | 
1 Bedi Wremaa Wetew Iemmag l 
LT] Acchitert -_ Letteriag & Sign I 
Busiding Contractor Advertising | 
[| Acchitectarat Draftsman Commercial Wlestrating 
Structural Engineer Industrial Designing | 
[| Concrete Construction (ommercal Law 
Me hann al Aulomodde Running 
[| Mechanical Draftsman Teacher | 
Refrigeration Engineer English Branches | 
| Cot tage Good fnpesh fr EveryOne 
[| Mine Seperintendent Poultry Farming I 
rite =| Senos | 
Textile Manufacturing languages— French | 
| Gas Engines Chemrst berman 
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Ridpath’s 
OF 
History 1: World 
At a Bargain 
- <2 
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| Free 


We will mail 
free a beautitu) 
46-page book- 
fet of sample 
Pages to ail 
who wm ail 
cou; on, 


bs. 4000 Pictures 
We will name our special low price and easy 
terms only in direct letters to those mailing the 
Coup@n beiow. Tear off Coupon, write name and 
address plainly, and mail now before you forget 
it. The 46 free sample pages will give = some idea 
erfully beau- 
tiful style In which the work is written. Thousands 
have already availed themselves of our offer and 
every purchaser is more than satisfied. Mail 
Coupon Now. 





of the splendid illustrations and wonc 





FREE COUPON 






WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Please mail your 46-page free sample booklet o 
Ridpath’s History of the orld, containing photo 
gtavures of Napoleon, Socrates, Caesar, and other great 
characters in history, and write me full particulars of your 
special offer to McClure’s readers. 


10-15 











McClure’s October Bulletin 


of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations, ad- 

vertised in McClure’s, have been investigated and approved by Pro- 

fessor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The McClure Publications. In 
recommending these goods to McClure readers through this Bulletin each 
month we believe that we can help you safeguard your buying. The 
names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in this 
All have been advertised in 
McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be added to this 
list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


issue, as indicated by the page numbers. 


Baby Foods Soups 
Eskay’s Food (Page 71) Campbell Varieties (Page 35) 
Mellin’s Food | 
Sugar 


Baking Powders 


Royal Baking Powder (Page 2) Crystal Domino Sugar (Page 71) 


Beverages Tonics 
Walter Baker & Co. (Page 5) 
Blooker’s Cocoa 

Horlick’s Malted Milk (Page 73) 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum 

Rose’s Lime Juice 

White House Coffee 

Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


Candies and Confections 
Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates (Page 46) 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

Cereals 

Cream of Wheat (Page 96) 
Grape Nuts (Page 41) 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Shredded Wheat 


Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National! Biscuit Company 


Malt-Nutrine 

Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 

Sanatogen 


Toilet Preparations 


Baldpate Co. Hair Tonic (Page 73) 
Chas. Baez Azurea Face Powder (Page 63) 
California Citrus Cream (Page 91) 
Carmen Powder (4th Cover) 
Colgate’s Products 

Cuticura Soap 

Fairy Soap (Page 70) 

Ivory Soap (Page 6) 

F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream (Page 78) 
Lablache Face Powder 

Listerine 

I. W. Lyon & Son (Page 53) 
Mentholatum 

Miilhens & Kropff Products 

“Mum” Mfg. Co. 

Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 

Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 

Oakland Chemical Co. (Page 68) 
Packer’s Tar Soap 

Palmolive Products 

Pears’ Soap 

Pebeco Tooth Paste (Page 56) 
Pompeian Night Cream (Page 79) 
Resinol Soap 

Paul Rieger's Perfumes 

J. B. Williams’ Products 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap (Page 47) 


Miscellaneous 


Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 
Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. (Page 78) 
Fruits 

Atwood Grapefruit Company 

Miscellaneous Food Products Dermemiot 
Cresca Imported Delicacies Olive Oil Grape 


Beech Nut Packing Company (Page 80) Pompeian Olive Oil 





All food or beverages advertised in McClure’s Magazine must conform to the Westfield 
standard as follows: 








Westfield Standard of Pure Foods 


Foods shall not contain added ALUM, COPPER, FORMALDEHYDE, SULPHUROUS ACID or its Salts, 
BORIC ACID or its Salts, BENZOIC ACID or tts Salts, FORMIC ACID or its Salts, HYDROFLUORIC ACID or 
its Salis, SALICYLIC ACID or its Salts, nor any other non-condimental preservative 

Food shall not be colored with COAL TAR DYES, nor with poisonous VEGETABLE COLORS, nor be con- 
taminated with inert fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or added thereto so as to injuriously affect their 
quality, strength or purity 

Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and package gootls shall bear no DISHONEST LABEL 
nor labels bearing any EXTRAVAGANT or OBSCURE STATEMENTS 








Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of the McClure Publications) has made Westfield, Mass., nationally known 
as ‘The Pure Food Town,” and his exacting food standards can likewise make your home “‘A Pure Food Home.” 

The Westfield Pure Food Book, compiled by Prof. Allyn as chemist for the Westfield Board of Health, will 
give you a complete list of products that have been analyzed and certified as safe, pure and wholesome—over fifteen 
hundred of them. By special arrangement with the Westfield Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us 

It contains 72 pages and is bound in stiff covers—size 94 x54 
various foods as well 

Fill out attached coupon and mail to-day with 25c in stamps or silver. The use of this book will keep impure 
foods out of your home. Your grocer can furnish you many of the certified brands under any classification. Send 
for it to-day. 


It gives you advice on the food values of 








Pure Food Department, McClure Publications, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York City (McC) 
Enclosed find 25c for which you will please send a copy of The Westfield Pure Food Book to 








Name State 
Street My grocer is 
P.O. Address 
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To make our Break- 
fast Cocoa we select 







only choice cocoa beans 
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"THE youngsters who think that the elephant is the source of supply for Ivory Soap pay 
quite a compliment to—the elephant. For Ivory Soap is a remarkable product in a 
great many ways 


It is remarkable in purity and quality. It is a bath and toilet as anyone could desire. 


as pure and good as soap can It is remarkable because it floats. It can be . 


- It is remarkable for its mildness. It cleans used conveniently anywhere. 


safely anything that water itself does not harm. it is remarkable in price. It costs as little as 


It is remarkable for its bubbling lather soaps not nearly so good and much less than 
and ready rinsing. It makes as delightful soaps which try to approach it in excellence. 


IVORY SOAP....... .......99i%% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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FREDERICK L. COLLINS, Editor 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, Managing Editor 


Illustrations 
by Arthur 
William Brown 


CASEY —»ty David Douglas 


A New Series of Stories by a New McClure Author 


O girl who found a strange fellow in 
the act of tickling her sleeping 
father’s nose with a straw would be 
likely to be prepossessed in the 
stranger’s favor. This is what Casey was 
doing to Colonel Percy Tuggs when he came 
first within the notice of Miss Miriam Tuggs. 
Some young women might have sought to 
attract the offender’s attention by coughing. 
But this incident happened in the Territory 
where life was strenuous. And Miss Tuggs 





ACH story is complete in itself. The 
series, as it will appear from month 
to month, is the most notable contribu- 
tion to McClure’s short fiction since The 
Doctor’s Stories by George Kibbe Turner. 


a much disheveled condition. At the begin- 
ning of his trip he had turned it inside out 
in order that he might have a good front 
upon arrival in Kansas City. He was bound 
thither, en route for Chicago. 

Add to all this the fact that his face was 
streaked with dirt; and that he had a remark- 
able figure, and you will understand why his 
new acquaintances laughed at him. Standing 
but five feet three inches in height Casey 
had yet the stomach popularly ascribed to 
an Alderman. This was carried by the 





was in all things fully in accord with the coun- 
try in which she lived. Miriam frequently 
took liberties with the Colonel herself, but she did 
ot permit others to do so. And so she walked 
quietly up behind Casey and -hit him somewhere 
behind the ear with such force that he landed in a 
far corner among some stacked-up chairs. 

The noise of Casey’s fall awoke the Colonel and 
also aroused Smithers, the clerk, from his mid-day 
after-dinner dream behind the desk of the Pilkington 
House office in which this somewhat unusual little 
scene occurred. By the time Casey had composed 
himself sufficiently to stand erect again, the Colonel 
and Smithers were close at hand to observe him. And 
when they did they laughed. And Miss Tuggs laughed 
with them. It was because they laughed that Casey 
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decided then and there to remain in Cascade City. 
Their merriment, as we shall see, changed the course 
of history. 

Ten minutes earlier Casey had not known that Cas- 
cade City was on the map. He was lying low amid the 
dusty straw strewn on the floor of an empty freight- 
car when the conductor — the train having stopped 
for refreshment for the engine — discovered him. 
Thrown suddenly out upon the main street of a strange 
community he dived into the first place of refuge his 
eyes discovered. In the scrimmage with the official 
he had lost his hat. His unusually fiery red hair 
dominated attention with all the insistence of the 
fumes of uncorked ammonia. His clothing was in 


spindliest of legs. ‘To aggravate the situation 
and the humor of those who beheld him these inter- 
fered at the knees. 

Smithers, who believed that he possessed much wit, 
made the situation more intense by passing remarks 
about Casey’s appearance. 

*“Has a bay window, when he was built to carry an 
alcove,” he said. 

This produced a giggle from Miss Tuggs, but evoked 
a frown from the Colonel, who was sensitive about his 
own stomach. And when Smithers commenced to 
speculate aloud upon the peculiar redness of Casey's 
hair, it suddenly occurred to the young woman that her 
own was also of a somewhat warm hue. She changed 
the tenor of the conversation by asking of Casey: 
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“Adopt a policy of passive resistance and treat ‘em with silent contempt” 


“How dared you take such liberties with my father? 
Don't you know that he might have shot you?” 

Whereat the Colonel, wouldn't, with malice 
aforethought, kill a cockroach, tried to look ferocious. 


who 


Inasmuch, however, as his face held within it big, baby 
blue eyes and huge pink cheeks which made it appear 
as that of a child upon which whiskers had been pasted, 
the only effect this question had upon Casey was to 
make him laugh. 

He remembered how comical had appeared the figure 
of the Colonel, sprawling with mouth open in the huge 
armchair reserved particularly for his use, and which 
the jokers said had been builded upon a foundation of 
For the Colonel was a man, mighty of 
thing a little better than four hundred pounds, 


railroad ties. 
flesh, wei 
and standing six feet three in his socks. 

Casey's laugh grated upon Miriam’s sensibilities, 
and she decided the 
an insignificant stranger. And so, 
by the arm, she led him forth. 
doors through which the 
back and forth, and Case 
asked of Smithers 

* Brother, Mastodon and the 
Goddess who have just fared forth from our midst?” 


had wasted time enough upon 
taking the Colonel 
When the swinging 
passed had ceased to cavort 

had rolled a cigarette, he 


who and what are th 


a hat, ré plied the ck rk “is olonel Percy Tuggs, 
proprietor of th’ Daily Sta Phe gal’s his daughter, 
an’ she manages both him an’ th’ paper.” 

He scrutinized Casey for a moment or two through 


and then acdc al 


narrowed licks | 
need an editor over there. 


“They You ain't big 
enough ter work, but I reckon yer might write, or make 
a stab at it 

Casey rose upon the tips of his toes and stretched an 
arm across the bar 

“Shake, old Sherlock Holmes,” he said, “I’m gomy 
to stop here and make you ginks sorry that you laughed 
I was hitting it back to Chi., as fast as a welt- 
ered pocketbook would allow me to, for this ain’t no 
country for a man that’s sensitive; but Fate seems to 


at me 


have taken a hand in the game and so, old cockleorum,” 
he slapped himself upon the chest, “behold a worm 
Hand me a big black cigar and 
I'll hie me forth and tackle the Colonel. You haven't 
got a megaphone anywhere about you, have you?” 
he asked. 

“What'n blazes d'yer want with a megaphone?” 
demanded Smithers. 

“To whisper to old Falstaff that I'm the new editor,” 
replied Casey. “Well, I reckon I'll have to coax him 
down on his knees to convey the glad tidings to him.” 


that’s turned at last. 


“What you've got to do,” responded Smithers, “is 
to get around th’ gal. She’s th’ boss, I’ve told yer. 
She ran th’ larst edditer out’r town at th’ end of her 
pop-gun.”” 

For a moment or two Casey pondered, his gaze 
wandering out through the open windows and along 
the drab-looking and, because of the heat, deserted 
main street. It was a drab prospect bounded on either 
side by rows of dejected-looking, variegated as to 


paint and color, two- and three-storied brick and 
wooden buildings. Instinctively Casey hated the 
outlook, but there was a 


glint of battle lust in his 
eyes as he motioned Smith- 
ers nearer. 

“Listen,” he said, “‘if 
you'd been laughed at all 
your life you wouldn't 
give a damn about a gun. 
First off, Old Dame Nature 
gave me this bunch of car- 
rot hair; then my poor in- 
tellectually twisted mother 
had me christened Julius 
Caesar Casey 59 

Smithers gulped — sud- 
denly, whereat Casey glared 
at him so fiercely that he 
ducked down behind the 
desk. When he reappeared 
his face was red and his 
manner apologetic. 


“It's rheumatism,” he 
offered; “got took with a 


pain in me knee.” 

Casey eyed him suspi- 
ciously for a moment before 
he continued: 

“And then I accumulate 
this stomach, but can’t 
amplify me legs. Result, 
I’m a Brownie in the flesh. 
What show have I got to 
play a man’s part in life?” 
This latter so ferociously 
that Smithers hastily 
pushed the cigar box across 
the desk with: “It’s hell, all right!” 

“Hell!” exclaimed Casey. “It’s — it’s worse than 
that. You could laugh hell out of existence, but you 
only laugh me into more misery. And it’s worse 
when a girl laughs at you — particularly if it’s one 
that you've just taken a shine to even if she has 
handed you a John L. Sullivan wallop. But listen, 
my fair, if fat, friend, 've quit runnin’ away from 
the merry Hah Hahs. I'm going to make that girl 
eat out of my hand and I'm going to make that fat 
old slob trail around at my heels. I haven't quite 
decided what I'm going to do with you.” 

For a moment or two it seemed to Smithers that 
Julius Caesar Casey had expanded six inches in both 
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height and breadth. 
threat in the end of the sentence. 
sadly, however, as he replied: 

“Well, little old Caesar cum bellico, I wish you luck: 
but when you talk about making that girl eat out’r 
yer hand, yer talkin’ about shovin’ th’ Pyreemids ever 
with yer shoulder. Take it from me, pard, she ain't 
that kind.” 

“All right,” responded Casey, turning his clothing 
right side out as he proceeded toward a room Smithers 
designated to him in the rear of the office, and there 
was a little swagger in his gait as he went, “you keep 
your eye on your Uncle Dudley,” ; 

Casey didn’t have to ask to be directed to the Star 
office when he had adjusted his clothing and washed 
some of the signs of travel from his person. Cascade 
City consisted mainly of one street, and the sign of the 
newspaper occupied a prominent position on it. He 
found the town in the beginning of its fourth, but first 
permanent, boom. ‘Three times before Casey’s advent 
the tide of prosperity had advanced to the ankles of 
the waiting population only to recede again, leaving 
the majority of them with such cold feet that they 
migrated elsewhere. One of these had been the founder 
of the Star, who disappeared between one sunset and 
sunrise, 

Because he was the biggest man in town, and pos- 
sessed of the loudest voice, Colonel Percy Tuggs -had 
automatically become Cascade City’s auctioneer., And 
because he possessed political ambition he bid the paper 
in for four hundred dollars. The Colonel, however, 
could write little himself. He had done this only in 
the gaps between the editors who, for many varying 
reasons, had come and gone — not a few of them because 
they had desired the Colonel's daughter. 

Before entering the Star office Casey journeyed to 
the far end of Main Street to inspect a single-story 
wooden building in front of which hung a sign on which 
was painted, “The Plaindealer.” Through the open 
door of this he saw an individual almost as tall, although 
not as weighty, as Colonel Tuggs and who, from the air 
of authority he carried, appeared to be the editor. 
Casey knew enough of the journalism of the Southwest 
to be certain that here lay a certain foe. People ex- 
pected editors to be active enemies and to fight once 
a week or so for the public amusement. And so there 
was a tingly feeling running up and down Casey's 
backbone when he stepped into the Star office. On its 
threshold he met Miriam. Her eyes were very cold 

as she asked in an icy tone: “ Well, what do you want?” 


He shook his head 
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This is what Casey was doing to Colonel Percy Tuggs when he first came within the notice of Miriam Tuggs 
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Deliberately also she seated herself on the tall book- 
keeper's stool beside a battered old high desk that she 
might look down the more upon him. 

\t that moment Casey would have given his 
hope of writing the great American novel for an 
additional six inches in height, but there was 
an appearance of supreme confidence in his manner 
as he replied: 

* Young woman, I am the new editor.” 

lor what seemed to Casey a long, long moment the 
virl stared at him with large, ypunded eyes which he 
at first decided were gray and then royal purple and 
then gray-and-gold, and then he ceased to speculate on 
their particular color and decided that they were wholly 
adorable. He forgot for one delicious instant that he 
was a runt, remembering only that he wanted this girl 
as he had wanted no other thing before in all his life. 
Then came a little tinkling laugh which shivered his 
dream to atoms. But he, too, laughed gently. Had 
he but known it this was the best thing that he could 
have done, for Casey had good eyes and strong, even 
white teeth. And when they worked together in a 
smile they had charm enough to make even a strange 
bank-teller waive identification. 

‘Do you know,” catechized the girl, “that Jenkins, 
the editor of the Plaindealer, has killed two editors of 
the Star and run five others out of town?” 

‘asey didn’t know, but he lied and said that he 
did, and didn’t care. He added: ‘‘They tell me also 
that you have run several 


~ 


“This is our new editor,” said Miriam, waving her 
hand carelessly toward Casey. ‘He has wished himself 
onus. Put him next to things and don’t let him hide 
behind you when anyone comes gunning for him.” 
With this gracious speech she slid off the high stool, 
pinned on her hat, and left the office, leaving the Colo- 
nel looking down at Casey with a good-humored grin 
on his broad face. Casey's head reached to just a little 
above the Colonel’s waistband. It seemed to him, 
looking up to meet the Colonel's eyes, as if he were 
lying at the foot of a hill and looking up its slope to a 
house with windows at the top. 

The Colonel’s instructions to Casey consisted prin- 
cipally of giving him a list of men who were or were 
not friends of the paper — i. e.,, the Colonel’s — and 
who were to be treated editoriaily accordingly, and the 
assurance that the flag of Democracy had been nailed 
to the mast-head of the Star and must stay there. 
Casey was also shown a room in the rear of the office 
which he was told could serve him as a sleeping and 
lounging place. The windows faced out upon the 
Colonel's home across the street. .Upon the wash- 
stand Casey deposited his baggage — a _tooth-brush 
and a pocket comb. On the rickety bureau he placed 
a little picture of his mother. The-Colonel’s satiric 
offer of a suit of pajamas he rejected with much dignity. 
While he was thus arranging his belongings the Colonel 
surveyed him with a puzzled frown. 

“Where d’ye tote your gun?” he asked Casey finally. 
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even his new-found optimism could not overshadow the 
thought that it was indeed too esthetic for the time 
and place. 

Before nightfall the entire population of Cascade 
City knew of the advent of the new editor. Smithers 
had thoughtlessly retailed the manner of his coming 
That evening he also confessed to Casey that Jenkin 
had christened him “The Mosquito.” The detertaina 
tion which had been growing within Casey flared sud 
denly into a white-hot anger. It seemed to him that 
he had grown suddenly many inches taller 

“All right,” he replied, “let him call me whatever in 
blue blazes he likes, but, take it from me, old scout, 
when I do sting, it ll be good and hard.”’ 

At which the bystanders, remembering the size of 
Jenkins, and seeing Casey, laughed long and loud as lh. 
turned away. As he went, however, he felt that 
his anger had been born a new and strange confidenc 
in himself. 

When he had passed out Smithers smoked in silence 
for a moment or two before he made answer to this 
question of one of the laugh-makers: 

“How long d’yer reckon th’ Jittle galoot’ll last?” 

“*Folkses,” he said, “I ain’t no Mother Shipton, 
but don’t count size as aces in this yer little 
game. Nap Boneyparty was a little gink. U.S 
Grant weren't no mountain, an’ did yer ever see 
a gal ‘bout so high’— Smithers raised his hand 
about five feet above the floor —‘‘as could hold the 

biggest stiff 


and ugliest 





out of town yourself?” 

Miriam nodded acqui- 
esence. 

“Why?” demanded 
Casey. 

The girl blushed slightly 
as she answered: 

“They got foolish.” 

Casey braced himself 
physically and mentally 
and then made answer, 
very deliberately and 
evenly: 

“Well, you won't have 
that trouble with me. 
I've got about as much 
use for women as they 
have for mice.” Then he 
narrowed his eyes and 
looked the girl over much 
as he would have sur- 
veyed a building. She 
flushed angrily and for a 
moment seemed to strug- 
gle against the temptation 
to assault Casey a second 
time. 

“Can you use a type- 
writer?” she asked hur- 
riedly. 

“Sitting, standing or ly- 
ing down,” he answered. 
“When my fingers get 
tired I use my elbows. 
I'm ——” 

“Save your imagina~ 
tion for your stories,” 
she interrupted. “I was 
only wondering if they 
had any baby high chairs 
at the Racket Store so 
that you might be able to 
use the typewriter at that 
man’s size desk over 
there.” She capped this 
little speech with a very 
irritating smile. Casey 
bit his lip before he re- 
plied: 

“Don’t worry, little 











~ in check by just looking at 


him? It’s what's. insick 
that counts the heart 
An’ where there's a stout 
heart there’s eyes that 
can tell yer so when th’ 
occasion arises. No great 
message was ever tel 
wagged from a pair o’ 
blood-shot peepers. An’ 


when this kid gets hot his 
eyes is a mixture o’ engine 
‘lectric headlights an’ knif. 
points. I ain’t placin’ no 
bets right now.” 

Before Casey turned in 
he explored hole 
and corner of Caseacdk 
City. When he finally fell 
asleep he had reached the 


every 


conclusion that he would 
either have to sneak out 
that pight or do 
fighting in the near future. 
before he did so he 
nearer the 
open window. Under th 
starry sky the Colonel's 
one-storied home showed 
black and low, but i 
claimed all his vision 
Here and there a2 light 
flashed and Casey 
wondering, a smile on his 
lips, which was Miriam's 
room, when sleep claimed 
him. 


Sonn 


Jusi 


turned over 


was 


FTER he had been a 
month in Cascade 
there 
generally 

opinions as to 
These were that he could 
write as could none othe: 
who had appeared therein, 
and that he was, to quote 
the Plaindealer’s vitrioli« 
editor, ““blood brother to 
the louse.” But there 


City abroad 
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were 
ace epted 
Casey. 














girl, I can sit on the floor 
and hold the old mill on 
my knees.” 

“Don’t you dare to call me little girl again,” snapped 
Miriam. “Can you write?” 

“Write!” chortled Casey. “Write! Why, I've 
got Shakespeare and Mark Twain and Artie Brisbane 
backed into the cub-reporter class. I was making a 
fortune writing novels when I was converted to the 
belief that they are a detriment to the uplift of the 
generations yet unborn. a 

“You've got all the book agents of the funny stories 
side-tracked into the shy old-maid class,” she again 
interrupted. Then, turning toward a doorway in the 
rear of the room, she called: “* Dad!” 

There came in answer a deeply rumbled, “Hello!” 
A moment later Colonel Tuggs followed the sound into 
the room, cigar in mouth and newspaper in hand. 


Casey laughed involuntarily and turned to look up at the woman. 


“TI don’t tote one,” replied Casey good-naturedly. 

“Man, you'll have to,” insisted the Colonel. 
“What’ll you do when they tackle you?” 

‘Adopt a policy of passive resistance,” he answered, 
thrusting one hand into the bosom of his flannel shirt 
and striking an attitude, “and treat ’em with silent 
contempt.” 

“Huh!” commented the Colonel. And then after 
a moment of such ruminative silence as his heavy 
breathing would allow, “Well, I'm. kind o’ curious to 
see how that'll work out, but reckon it’ll consist of you 
all being rolled in the mud and kicked in the slats right 
often.” 

To this Casey made noreply. The passive resistance 
idea was born merely of a desire to answer pat, and 


At that moment Jenkins fired 


were a small number, 
the Colonel and Smithers 
among them, who shook 


waited for t 


their heads in doubt and something 
happen. 

Casey laughed in print and he laughed in public 
He ridiculed everyone, irrespective of their political 
affiliations or standing in the community, but showed 
himself so shrewd a judge of men and conditions withal 
that many who despised him personally were forced 
to consult him concerning the outlook. And _ these 
were many since Cascade City had candidates of both 
parties for every local, state and national office within 
the gift of the people. Sam Gardner, president of the 
Cascade City Bank, was a candidate for Governor 
In addition to the Colonel there were seven other candi 
dates for Congress. As the time for statehood drew 
near practically all business was suspended and even 
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oul ters became strong partisans for one candi 
Mirian wke to Casey only whenever it was abso- 
itel i sual When she did she gazed over his 
ad at since she had merely to look straight ahead 
f} Was an ever-tormenting reminder to Casey 
f the difference in their size. 
It is while conditions were thus that the Colonel 
ume one d nto the cubby-hole which Casey called 
his private office, waving the current issue of the paper 
nm | hand Both the Star and the Plaindealer were 
published mm the afternoon 
What’ in t name of Sam Hill d’ye mean writin’ 
this article about Sam Gardner?” he roared. 
Case swung around in his chair and eyed the 
Colonel calmly for a moment before he asked: 
Why shouldn't I have written it?” 
Wi vou damned fool bellowed the now thor- 
rate Colonel, “he’s one of my best friends and 
oe candidate tor Governor! 
Casey got up fron: his chair and seated himself on 


i corner of his desk that he might have a better chance 


to look the Colonel squarely in the eve Incidentally 
ilso he could see, through the doorway, the figure of 


Miriam, who was at work on her books in the front 
fhice Lhen erv clearly, he enunciated: 

“Colonel, 1 don’t give a damn whose friend he is 
editorial end of this paper. And now 
We're going to have 


| m run ny the 
vou trot away, for I'm busy. 
another candidate for Governor 

The Colonel stood starimg in amazement for several 
his face turning pink and white 
and purple in his breath popping forth in little 
blasts like the exhaust of a-steam drill. But Casey's 
Her own flashed to his for just 
an instant before she averted her face that he might 


moments at Casey; 


turns; 
eves were on the girl. 


There was in them a look 
n before and he noted that 
her shoulders shook as if with some emotion. Then 
the exasperated Colonel stretched forth his hand and 
M asped ( ase\ by the shirt collar 


not see the « xpression on it. 


such as Casey had not se« 


“Come outside,” he ordered. “Sam's out there on 
he wants to talk to vou, 
“On his high horse?” queried Casey, rising perforce. 
The joke was lost on the Colonel, but Casey fancied 
he heard the sound of a laugh m the outer office. “All 
Lead on,” 


his horse 


ght,” he continued, “I'll be glad to come. 
as the Colonel loosened his hold 

YARDNER sat facing the curb. He was a wiry- 

v looking middle-aged individual who had a 
reputation for getting what he wanted and of riding 


rough shod ove! all who stood ith his way. 
“Whaddyer snarled when Casey and 
the Colonel saying that 
if the people of this Territory are so hard up for 
real men as to ele their first 


ney had better send to ( hu ago and get 


mean he 
appe ared before hum, “by 
Governor, 
Alderman 


t me as 


nk 
Blinkey Blink,” gently with a 
smile. 


Gardner 
two while Case vy ro ed a cigarette. 


corrected Casev 


swore forcibly and luridly for a moment or 
His hand strayed 
to his holster meanwhile and then fingered his riding- 
moke. When the 
} 


is had subsided Casey turned away with- 


yp, but Casey was intent upon hus 


( Bos of oO 


a word of comment and walked up the steps into 


the ofthe Miriam met him, eyes blazing, her 
heeks flam 

Call voursell a man, she almost shrilled, “and 
talk lke that You re you re a worm! 

For a moment it seemed to Casey that his brain was 
a «i up into granny knots and that someone had 


made a series of running bowlines of his vital organs. 


The sensation lasted for just a moment before it was 


dissipated by the words which floated in through the 


open door Gardner was almost shrieking in _ his 


rage 


The blamed little runt he s too small to handle 


with your hands and you can’t shoot a man that won't 
} 


carry a gun, and turns his back on you. I'll run him 





out ot town U vou don't And if you don't fire 
un I'll throw you and your outfit over and see to 
t that u can't get elected even to be the town 
dog-catche 
As the words died away and the receding sound of 
loping hoofs on the hard clay came to their ears, 
Casey looked up and met Miriam's eyes full and 
square. They wavered and dropped before the blaze 
of his. He passed into his cubby-hole, clenched 
his fists until the nails drew 
blood from his palms, and 
swore softly for a moment 
inder his breat! Then he EW T ': e 
grasped lus hat and turned NEXT MONTH: 
toward the outside again. At 


the door he paused and, turn- 
around, said to the girl: 


“You tell the Colonel that neither Gardner nor any- 
one else is-going to run me out of this town. And you 
tell him, too, that I'll let him know in the morning who 
is going to be Governor.” 

Miriam raised her head and eyed him speculatively 
for a moment before she replied: 

* You'll tell him who is going to be Governor.”” She 
held up a copy of that day’s issue of the Plaindealer 
so that he might see the front page. 

“What are you going to do about this?” she asked, 
pointing to the huge headlines on the front page. Casey 
had read the article which followed them. It was a 
more than usually scurrilous specimen of Jenkins’ 
daily attack upon himself. 

For answer Casey simply shrugged his shoulders and 
Until he had gone out of sight 
As he had turned 
there was 


passed out of the door. 
the girl watched his ungainly figure. 
his back the scorn died out of her eyes 

wonder only in them as they followed him. 


te very tired men sat talking in the litile back 
room behind the Pilkington House office at mid- 
night of the day on which Casey had encountered the 
irate Sam Gardner. They had talked and planned 
and discussed for five hours without arriving at any 
conclusion. But big ideas are seldom born except 
after much mental travail. Had they but known it 
they were making history and creating the beginning 
of the destiny of a great state. They were planning 
the action of the nominating committee of the 


Convention of their party which was to meet in 
a little less than a week. The members of the 


group were: Grant Stringer, owner of the Daily 
Clarion, of Oskaloosa; Colonel “Bill” Simpson, of 
Grange City; “Monty” James, of Cascade City; Roger 
Bacon, a candidate for the United States Senate, 
and Casey. 

“Well,” drawled' Simpson, after Smithers had 
replenished their glasses and withdrawn his portly 
presence, “we are strictly up against it. The 
other party has got just enough candidates to go 
around. After the Convention, whoever gets the 
nominations, they will be a practically united party, 
but we . 

“We'll be in a hell of a fix if we ever get through the 
Convention,” interrupted Stringer. “It looks like to 
me as if some of us will be shot full of holes before we 
do. I wouldn't be in your place, Bill, as presiding 
officer of that little affair, for ten of the best gushers in 
the Territory.” 

Casey, who had spoken little during the evening, 
suddenly ‘ hue kled. 

“What's the matter, Diogenes?” queried James, who 
had come to have much respect and even liking for 
Casey. 

“I think I see a way out,” Casey responded. 

“Then for heaven's sake, spit it out,” urged James. 
**As far as I'm concerned my thinker feels like a soda 
biscuit that’s been sat on by a fat lady for a week. 
There isn’t a chance of a rise in it.” 

“Well,” answered Casey, “let's have another drink 
and then I'll put it up to you.” 

When Smithers had again come and gone Casey 
placed his elbows on the table around which they were 
sitting and cupped his jaws in his hands, 

“This is how I see it,” Casey began. “We are the 
dominating party in the new State, but we have about 
ten times as many office seekers as the other fellows. 
There’s not much possibility of friction about the 
Senate, I take it?’ He paused for an instant while 
the others nodded agreement. 

“The big fight, then,” he pursued, “ will be about the 
nomination for Governor and the Congressman from 
this district.” 

“Correct,” affirmed Bacon. 

“Very well, then,” continued Casey, “James here 
wants to go to Congress and so does the old Colonel, 
and a bunch of others. Gardner wants to be Governor, 
and he has a mighty good chance, and so does Simpson. 
One of our best friends, Tompkins, wants to be Mayor 
of Cascade City again the Lerd only knows why since 
he’s rotten with money and has cther business enough 
to keep any ordinary chap happy — and so also does 
the Colonel’s brother Jim. It looks tough all right, 
and there are a bunch of minor complications, but in 
reality it is very simple ——” 

He leaned back in his chair and stuck his thumbs 
under his suspenders — Casey had, you'll remember, 
the wrong kind of waist for a belt—and smiled. 
He was beginning to feel himself a man among men. 





“A Handful of Butterflies,” 


of a new series of studio stories by George Kibbe Turner 
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The faces of his audience showed plainly, however: 
that they did not agree with him. Bacon thus ex- 
pressed their feelings. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “it looks to me as if 
you'd scrambled the eggs harder than ever.” 

“Wait till I've finished,” answered Casey. “ We’!! 
get the Colonel to drop out of the race for Congress.” 

“Hell,” interrupted Stringer, “hurry up and find the 
button — you're getting colder instead of warmer. 
How in thunder are you going to get Tuggs to drop 
out?” Z 

Casey grinned, cleared his throat, and then enunci- 
ated: “Put the Colonel up as a candidate for Govy- 
ernor.” 

Eight feet came off the table and eight chair leg tips 
hit the floor as one. 

“Crazy, clean crazy,” soliloquized Bacon. 

The perpetual smile on Coionel “Bill’s” face suf- 
fered a sudden eclipse. “‘So that’s why you handed 
Gardner his jolt to-day, is it?” he growled. “And 
now you have the gall to sit there and tell me to my 
face that you propose to double cross me?” 

“Not a bit,” replied Casey. “Listen! Putting the 
Colonel out of the race for Congress will help James 
like sixty.” 

His companions nodded agreement to this. 

“Tuggs, however, hasn’t a ghost of a show to be 
Governor,” Casey went on, “and so he will be elim- 
inated entirely from anything.” 

Colonel “Bill” spat into a far off cuspidor so loudly 
and. se. accurately and so expressively that Casey 
stopped suddenly. James smote the table with the 
flat of his hand so violently that the glasses and bottles 
on it were for an instant in peril of wreckage. 

“You darned little skunk,” ejaculated Bacon, “what 
has the Colonel done to you?” 

“He laughed at me,” said Casey. 

“Potiphar’s wife!” exclaimed Bacon, “you've got 
some job on your hands if you propose to go around 
trimming everyone who’s laughed at you. If I didn’t 
feel more like kicking you just now I'd laugh at you 
myself. Is there anyone else you propose to trim 
because they've laughed at you?” 

“There is,” Casey responded very gravely. 

“Who is it?— if one may ask.” 

“The Colonel's daughter!” 

For a moment or two the men eyed one another in 
stony silence. There was a black scowl on James’ face 
when he asked through his teeth: “And what, O, 
King Agrippa, do you propose to do to her?” 

“To marry her,” replied Casey, a smile on his face. 


AUGHTER broke forth like the popping of corks. 

Casey sat smiling in their midst, and apparently 

unfazed, until the merriment had subsided and Bacon, 
his breath coming in little gusts, stuttered: 

“You've hitched — your little go-cart — to a star — 
all right, all right; but, man dear, the star's a devil 
of a long way off.” 

“That's my business,” retorted Casey, “and I may 
have a longer reach*than you imagine. I’m going to 
trim the Colonel for laughing at me. I stopped here 
to do it, but I’m going to take care of him later. And 
I'm pretty sure he couldn't win at this time anyhow. 
But don’t worry about my not taking care of my daddy- 
in-law. Now, listen, for it’s.getting late. I can de- 
pend on it that you'll keep all this grave-yard until 
after the Convention?’’ He paused for their affirma- 
tion. Each man nodded silently and gravely. 

“After we announce the Colonel's candidacy for 
Governor,” Casey continued, “we can make him 
believe that his brother Jim’s running for Mayor 
will ostracize James’ friends from his — the Colonel's 

support. He can easily call brother Jim off, and 
that will leave the mayoralty field clear for our pal 
Tompkins.” 

“Good work!” interjected Bacon. 

“Yep!” agreed Casey. “Then when we get to 
Convention, if my hunch isn’t just a bally nightmare, 
there'll be a tie-up between Gardner and the Colonel. 
At the last moment we'll throw Simpson in as the com- 
promise candidate and swing the Colonel and his 
backers over to him. That'll whip the cream all right, 
all right, and it’s the one and only way out without 
bloody murder.” 

“It is,” agreed Bacon, after a moment or two of 
thought, “except that it’s sort of putting it all over 
poor old Percy.” The others chorused their approval 
of this finding. 

“T'll take care of him,” Casey assured them, 
“if Simpson will promise 
me that if he gets the nomi- 
nation—which of course 
means election—he will do 
one thing I'll ask him for the 
Colonel.” 

“What is it?” asked Simp- 
son. [Continued on page 80} 
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“For a month, Mr. Edison, Orville Wright, Alexander Graham Bell, John Hays Hammond, Jr., and experts from the Army and Navy, working with Mr. Ford 


himself, had been studying and developing the machinery for making the new projectile 


” 


Saving the Nation 


WAS sitting in the lounge of the Hotel Stat- 

ler, Detroit, waiting for a message from 

Henry Ford, when I first learned of the Com- 

mittee of Three — known to history as The 
Big Three. I knew, of course, that the President 
had turned to Mr. Ford at the opening of the 
war for the all-important work of organizing the 
business and scientific resources of the country. 
I knew that Charles M. Schwab, fresh from his 
remarkable achievements in flooding Europe 
with American arms, had volunteered his services, 
without thought of profit, as unofficial Minister 
of Munitions. I knew, because I had been there, 
that Elihu Root was the dominant figure in the 
unsuccessful peace conference at Mt. Vernon, 
and I more than half suspected that he was direct- 
ing the foreign policy of the nation during that 
trying period when German hosts occupied our 
territory from Maine to Maryland and from the 
Atlantic to the Alleghanies. I did not know, 
until I saw them emerge from the elevator at the 
Hotel Statler, that these men were working in 
unison, that together they were controlling all 
the important functions of administration, that 
they were, in fact, the government. I afterwards 
learned, what all the world now knows, that the 
President had chosen these three men to save the 
nation. 

When Mr. Ford motioned to me to accompany them, 
you may believe that I jumped at the chance, for, in 
addition to my reporter’s interest in The Big Three, 
I was eagerly awaiting Mr. Ford's decision on the in- 
vention of my young friend, Lieutenant Widding, 
U.S. N. — that infernal machine that Mr. Edison had 
said would drive the Germans into the sea, and that 
General Wood had valued so highly as to halt the peace 
conference at Mt. Vernon and risk another conflict in 
the trenches before Baltimore. Mr. Root and Mr. 
Schwab, it seems, were in Detroit for the same purpose, 
and we were now on our way to the Detroit Athletic 
Club, the magnificent building that had, at the sugges- 


The New War Narrative by 


CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


N “The Conquest of America in 1921” Mr. Moffett — 

speaking through the diary of James E. Langston, 
sewers se of the London Times — described the 
landing of von Hindenburg’s men on Long Island, the 
vain defense of Brooklyn by Leonard Wood, the capitu- 
lation of New York, von Kluck’s sweep through New 
England, the disastrous naval conflict in the Caribbean, 
the capture of Philadelphia, the flight of the govern- 
ment to Chicago, and the Peace Conference at Mt. 
Vernon. How the great West rallies to save the East, 
how American resourcefulness conquers German pre- 


paredness, how we drive the Germans into the sea — 


that is the big inspiring story that begins on this page. 





tion of its president, Hugh Chalmers, been turned into 
a giant laboratory presided over by Thomas A. Edison, 
and his Board of Inventions. 

For a month, Mr. Edison, Orville Wright, Alexander 
Graham Bell, John Hays Hammond, Jr., and experts 
from the Army and Navy, working with Mr. Ford 
himself, had been studying and developing the 
machinery for making the new projectile. At the 
conference that followed our arrival, Mr. Edison 
announced the complete success of their experi- 
ments. Mr. Ford stated that the new projectile 
would be produced at the rate of one thousand a day, 
beginning the following Monday, by using the auto- 
matic machinery already installed in the several 
automobile factories of Detroit, Lansing, Toledo and 
Cleveland, together with the huge establishments 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company and the 


National Cash Register Company; and that 
this production could ultimately be trebled, | 
mobilizing skilled workmen from other parts « 
the country, and working in three shifts. M 
Schwab announced that he abundant! 
satisfied with the progress 
left for the East at once by 
confer with General Wood as to the delivery of 
the new form of ammunition and the training 
of gun-crews in its use. 

On the way East I was privileged to ac 
company the Minister of Munitions Mi 
Schwab told me of his trip through the West, of 
the rising of the people in California and th 
other coas* States, of the big army that Johnsor 
and Heney were mobilizing on the old Fair 
Grounds at ’Frisco; of the staunch loyalty of th 
German-born population of Missouri, of the ar 
tivities of ex-Governor Hadley, who had b 
common consent become a sort of tribune of the 

s people to harness and direct the resources of the 
great Southwest; and of the vastly impressive 

Meeting of Men in the Auditorium at Chicago, 

where the great personalities of the West 
and the- Middle West had gathered to save the East 
from the enemy. 

Mr. Schwab described in detail the enthusiasm of 
that great congress when the President of the United 
States, leaving the Executive Mansion on Michigan 
Avenue the Western White House, as it was called 
had ascended the piatform, accompanied by the three 
living ex-Presidents, and announced the final break 
peace negotiations with Germany. No political con- 
vention, with its manufactured and calculated applause, 
had ever equaled in duration or intensity the enthusi 
asm that greeted this momentous announcement. Mr. 
Schwab pictured the dramatic scenes in front of the 
Congress Hotel where half of Chicago had gathered in a 
throng extending up and down and across the Drive, 
back almost to the railroad tracks that skirt the shores 
of Lake Michigan, the city swaying with emotion as a 
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hundred orators, all men of national repute, thundered 
from a hundred tonneaus; and Big Bill Thompson, 
Chicago's big-brained, big-hearted mayor, speaking 


balcony where Roosevelt made his famous 
speech in 1912, announced the permanent establish- 
ment of Chicago as the Capital of the United States. 
As he talked, the man who dealt in steel and iron and 
dollars, painted, as few artists could paint, the picture 
of a world on fire, 

ed. And I saw that this picture was the real message 


from the 


of a nation roused, of a people vital- 


of hope that Schwab was carrying to Wood and his 
haggard heroes in the trenches before Baltimore and 
Washington 

During the next week, in the performance of my 
newspaper duties, I visited both of these cities, each 
lie now in imminent danger of attack, Baltimore 
irom von Hindenburg’s army south of Philadelphia, 
Washington from the newly landed German expedition 
that was encamped on the shores of Chesapeake Bay 
ear Norfolk, Virgimia, 


iD the enem 


which was already occupied 


FOUND a striking contrast in the psychology of 
| Washington and Baltimore. The national capital, 
abandoned by its government, awaited in full despair 
the arrival of the with no thought of 
Baltimore was girding up her loins 
burned by the British im 


conquerors 
resistance, but 


o fieht Washington, 


1812. had learned her lesson, but Baltimore had never 
known the ravages of an invader. Proudest of south- 
ern cities, she now made ready to stand against the 
Germans. Let New York and Boston and Philadel- 
phia surrender, if they pleased; Baltimore would not 
surrender. The fire that was burning up the West 
was at furnace heat in the streets and homes of 
Lb: ltumor 


On the night of my arrival in the Monumental City, 
October 5th, I found bonfires blazing and crowds throng- 
ing the streets Chere was to be a great mass meeting 
at the Fifth Regiment Armory, and I shall never forget 
I stood on Hoffman Street with my friend 
Kent, editor of the Baltimore Sun, and 
watched the multitude press within the fortress-like 
This huge gray building had seen excitement 
before, as when Wilson and Bryan triumphed here at 
the Democratic convention of 1912, but nothing like 
this. 

(s far as I could see down Bolton Street and Hoffman 
Street dense crowds were cheering frantically as troops 
of the Maryland National Guard marched past with 
crashing bands, the famous “Fighting Fourth,” the 
“Dandy Fifth,” then the first regiment of infantry, 
Baltimore's particular pride, then the first Separate 
Company, infantry and finally the crack 
cavalry “Troop A,” on their black horses, led by 
Captain John C. Cockey, of whom it was said that he 
could make his big hunter, Belvedere, climb the side 


the scevTiC is 


William J. 


walls 


‘ olored 


of a house. 

The immense auditorium, gay with flags and na- 
Lional emblems, was packed to its capacity of twenty 
thousand, and I felt a real thrill when, after a prayer 
by Cardinal Gibbons, a thousand school girls, four 
abreast and all in white, the little ones first, moved 
up the three aisles to seats in front, singing 
with the Fifth Regi- 


slowly 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
ment band leading them. 
Gathered on the platform were the foremost citi- 
zens of Baltimore, the ablest men in Maryland: Gov- 


ernor J. Henry Covington, ex-Governor Edward 
Warfield, ex-Governor Frank Brown, Senator John 
Walter Smith, Senator Albert C. Ritchie, Mayor 


Charles P. Coady, ex-Mayor James H. Preston, Dr. 
William H. Welch of Johns Hopkins University, Roger 
W. Call, Michael Jenkins, Van Lear Black, George May, 
Jere Wheelwright, Alexander Brown, Jacob 
Epstein and 5. Davis Warfield; also prominent women, 
including Mrs. Donald Hoaker, Mrs. Charles E. Elli- 
cott and Mrs. Robert Garrett. 

\nnouncement was made by General Alexander 
Brown that fifty thousand volunteers from Baltimore 
and the vicinity had already joined the colors and 
were in mobilization camps at Halethrope and 
Pimlico and at the Glen Burine rifle range. Also that 
the Besemer Steel Company of Baltimore, — the 
Maryland Steel Company, the great cotton mills 
and canneries were working night and day, turning 
out shrapnel, shell Casings, uniforms, belts, bandages 
and other munitions of war, all to be furnished 
without a cent of profit. Furthermore, the banks 
and trust companies of Baltimore had raised fifty 
dollars for needs of the defense, 
with more to come, 

“That's the kind of indemnity Baltimore offers to 
the enemy,” cried General Brown. As these patriotic 
words rang out the thousand white-clad singers rose 
and lifted their voices in “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
Baltimore because it 


General 


million immediate 


dearest. of patriotic hymns in 


was a Baltimore man, Francis Scott Key, who wrote it. 


While the great meeting was still in session, a 
large German airship appeared over Baltimore's lower 
basin and, circling slowly at the height of half a mile, 
proceeded to carry out its mission of frightfulness 
against the helpless city. More than fifty bombs were 
dropped that night with terrific explosions. The noble 
shaft of the Washington Monument was shattered. 
The City Hall was destroyed, also the Custom House, 
the Richmond Market, the St. James Hotel, the Walters 
Art Gallery, one of the buildings of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, with a score of killed and wounded, and the 
cathedral with fifty killed and wounded. 

The whole country was stirred to its depths by this 
outrage. Angry orators appeared at every street cor- 
ner, and volunteers stormed the enlisting offices. 
Within twenty-four hours the business men of Balti- 
more raised another hundred millions for the city’s 
defense. Baltimore, never conquered yet, was going 
to fight harder than ever. 

The great question now was how soon the Germans 
would begin their drive for Baltimore. We knew that 
the Virginia expedition under General von Mackensen 
had advanced up the peninsula and had taken Rich- 
ménd, but every day our aeroplane scouts reported 
General von Hindenburg’s forces as still stationary 
south of Philadelphia. Their strategy seemed to be one 
of waiting until the two armies could strike simultane- 
ously against Washington from the southeast and 
against Baltimore from the northeast. On the ninth of 
October this moment seemed to have arrived, and we 
learned that von Hindenburg, with a hundred thousand 
men, was advancing towards the Susquehanna in a line 
that would take him straight to the Maryland metrop- 
A two days’ march beyond the river would give 
the enemy sight of the towers of Baltimore, and how the 
city had the slightest chance of successful resistance 
was more than I could understand—especially as 
Lieutenant Widding’s invention, and so far as I knew, no 
other result of Mr. Edison’s labors, was ready for use. 
But, von Hindenburg waited for no man. 

I come now to the battle of the Susquehanna which 
my lucky star allowed me to witness in spite of positive 
orders that war correspondents should not approach 
the American lines. This happened through the friend- 
ship of Vincent Astor, who had offered his machine and 
his own services in the scouting aeroplane corps. I 
might add that Mr. Astor had offered his entire for- 
tune, if needed, to equip the nation with the mightiest 
air force in the world; and that already four thousand 
craft of various types were in process of construction. 
With some difficulty, Mr. Astor obtained permission 
that I accompany him on the express condition that I 
publish no. word touching military operations until 
after the battle. 


olis. 


N the morning of October 10th we made our first 

flight, rising from the aerodrome in Druid Hill Park 
and speeding to the northeast, skirting the shores of 
Chesapeake Bay. Within half an hour the broad 
Svsquehanna, with its wrecked bridges, lay before us 
and to the left, on the heights of Port Deposit, we made 
out the American artillery positions with the main 
army encamped below. Along the southern bank of the 
river we saw thousands of American soldiers deepening 
and widening trenches that had been shallowed out by 
a score of trench digging machines, huge locomotive 
plows that lumbered along, leaving yellow ditches be- 
hind them. There were miles of these ditches cutting 
through farms.and woods, past windmills and red 
barns and rolling wheat fields, stretching away to the 
northwest, parallel to the river. 

“They've done a lot of work here,” said I, impressed 
by the extent of these operations. 

Astor answered with a smile that puzzled me. 
“They have done more than you dream of, more than 
anyone dreams of,”’ he said. 

“You don’t imagine these trenches are going to 
stop the Germans, do you?” 

He nodded slowly. “* Perhaps.” 

“But we had trenches like these at Trenton and 
you know what happened,” I objected. 

“I know, but—” then that mysterious smile again, 
“those Trenton trenches were not exactly like these 
trenches. Hello! They're signaling to us. They 
want to know who we are.” 

In reply to orders wig-wagged up to us from head- 
quarters in a white farmhouse, we flung forth our iden- 
tification streamers, blue, white and red arranged in 
code to form an aerial passport, and got a wave of 
approval in reply. 

As we swung to the northwest, moving parallel to 
the river and about four miles back of it, I studied with 
my bimoculars the trenches that stretched along be- 
neath us in straight lines and zigzags as far as the eye 
could see... I was familiar with such constructions, 
having studied them on various fields; here was the 
firing trench, here the shelter trench and there the 
communicating galleries that joined them, but what 
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were those groups of men working so busily farther 


down the line? And those other groups swarming 
at many points in the wide area? They were not 
digging or bracing side-wall timbers. What were 
they doing? 

I had the wheel at this moment and, in my curiosity, 
I turned the machine to the east, forgetting Mr. 
Astor’s admonition that we were not allowed to pass 
the rear line of trenches. 

“Hold on! This is forbidden!” he cried. “We'll get 
in trouble.” 

Before I could act upon his warning, there came a 
puff of white smoke from one of the batteries and a 
moment later a shell, bursting about two hundred 
yards in front of us, made its message clear. 

We turned at once and, after some further manoeu- 
vering, sailed back to Baltimore. 

We dined together that night and I tried to get from 
Mr. Astor a key to the mystery that evidently lay be- 
hind this situation at the Susquehanna. At first he was 
unwilling to speak, but, finally, in view of our friend- 
ship and his confidence in my discretion, he gave me a 
forecast of events to come. 


“47OU mustn't breathe this to a soul,” he said, 

“and, of course, you mustn't write a word of it, 
but the fact is, dear boy, the wonderful fact is we're 
going to win the battle of the Susquehanna.” 

I shook my head. “I'd give all I’ve got in the world 
to have that true, Mr. Astor, but von Hindenburg is 
marching against us with 150,000 men, first-class 
fighting men.” 

“I know, and we have only 60,000 men, most of them 
raw recruits. Just the same, von Hindenburg hasn't 
a chance on earth.” He paused and added quickly: 
“ Except one.” 

“One?” 

“If the enemy suspected the trap we have set for 
them, they could avoid it, but they won’t suspect it. 
It’s absolutely new.” 

“How about their aeroplane scouts? Won't they see 
the trap?” 

“ They can't see it, at least not enough to understand 
it. General Wood turned us back this afternoon as a 
precaution, but it wasn’t necessary. You might have 
circled over those trenches for hours and I don’t believe 
you would have known what's going on there. Besides, 
the work will be finished and everything hidden in a 
couple of days.” 

I spurred my imagination, searching for agencies of 
destruction, and mentioned hidden mines, powerful 
electric currents, deadly gases, but Astor shook his 
head. 

“It’s worse than that, much worse. And it isn’t 
one of those fantastic things from Mars that H. G. 
Wells would put in a novel. This will work. It’s a 
practical, businesslike way of destroying an army.” 

“What? An entire army?” 

“Yes. There's an area on this side of the Susque- 
hanna about five miles square that is ready for the 
Germans—plenty of room for a hundred thousand of 
them—and, believe me, not one man in ten will get cut 
of that area alive.” 

I stared incredulously as my friend went on with 
increasing positiveness: “I know what I'm saying. 
I'll tell you how I know it in a minute. This thing has 
never been done before in the whole history of war and 
it will never be done again, but it’s going to be done 
now.” 

“Why will it never be done again?” 

“Because the conditions will never be right again. 
Armies will be suspicious after one has been wiped out, 
but the first time it’s possible.” 

“How can you be sure von Hindenburg’s army will 
cross the Susquehanna at the exact place where you 
want it to cross?” 

“They will cross at the clearly indicated place for 
crossing, won't they? That’s where we have set our 
trap, five miles wide, on the direct line between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. They can’t cross lower down 
because the river swells into Chesapeake Bay, and if 
they cross higher up they. simply go out of their way. 
Why should they? They're not afraid to meet 
Leonard Wood’s little army, are they? They'll 
come straight across the river and then— good- 
night.” 

This was as near as I could get to an under- 
standing of the mystery. Astor would tell me no 
more, although he knew I would die rather than betray 
the secret. 

“You might talk in your sleep,” he laughed. “I wish 
I didn’t know the thing myself. It’s like going around 
with a million dollars in your pocket.” Then he added 
earnestly: “There are a lot of American cranks and 
members of Bryan’s peace party, who wouldn’t stand 
for this, if they knew it.” 

“You mean they would tell the Germans?” 

“They would tell everybody. They'd call it bar- 
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barous, wicked. Perhaps it is, but — we're fighting for 
our lives, aren’t we? For our country?” 

“Sure we are,” I agreed. 

Later on Mr. Astor told me how he had come into 
possession of this extraordinary military knowledge. 
He was one of the Committee of Seventeen, an organi 
zation of young Americans of wealth and business 
standing reporting directly to the Big Three. Astor was 
the youngest member of this committee, which in- 
cluded such men as Henry P. Davidson, Willard 
Straight, Louis Hill, W. A. Harriman, H. H. Rogers, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Harry Payne Whitney. 

The next day we flew out again to the battle front, 
taking care not to advance over the prescribed area, 
and we seanned the northern banks of the Susquehanna 
for signs of the enemy, 
but saw none. On the 
second day we had the 
same experience, but on 
the third day, towards 
evening, three Taubes 
approached swiftly at a 
great height and hovered 
over our lines, taking 
observations, and = an 
hour later we made out 
a body of German cav- 
airv on the distant hills. 

“An advance guard 
of Saxons and Westpha- 
lians,”” said I, studying 
their flashing helmets. 
“There will be 
thing doing to-morrow.” 

There was. The bat- 
tle of the Susquehanna 
began at daybreak, Oc- 
tober 14th, 1921, with 
an artillery duel which 
grew in violence as the 
batteries on either side 
of the river found the 
ranges. Aeroplanes 
skirmished for positions 
over the opposing ar- 
mies and dropped re- 
vealing smoke columns 
as guides to the gunners. 
Hour after hour the 
Germans poured a ter- 
rific fire of shells and 
shrapnel upon the Amer- 
ican trenches and I won- 
dered if they would not 
destroy, or disarrange 
our trap, but Astor 
said they would not. 

Our inadequate artil- 
lery replied as vigorously 
as possible and was sup- 
ported by the old U. 5. 
battleship Montgomery, 
manned by the Balti- 
more naval brigade un- 
der Commander Ralph 
Robinson, which lay two 
miles down the river 
and dropped twelve-inch 
shells within the ene- 
my’s lines. Valuable 
service was also rendered 
by heavy mobile field 
artillery improvised by 
placing heavy coast de- 
fense mortars on strong- 
ly reinforced railroad 
trucks. None of this, 
however, prevented the 
Germans from forcing 
through their work of 
pontoon building, which 
had been started in the 
night. Five lines of 
pontoons were thrown 
across the Susquehanna 
in two days, and very 
early on the morning 
of October 14th, the 
crossing of troops began. 

All day from our aero- 
plane, circling at a height 
of a mile or rising to two miles in case of danger, we 
looked down on fierce fighting in the trenches and saw 
the Germans drive steadily forward, sweeping ahead in 
close formation, mindless of heavy losses and victorious 
by reason of overwhelming numbers. 

By four o'clock in the afternoon they had dislodged 
the Americans from their first lines of entrenchment 


some- 


and forced them to retreat in good order to reserve 
lines five miles back of the river. Between these front 
lines and the reserve lines there was a stretch of rolling 
farm land lined and zigzagged with three-foot ditches 
used for shelter by our troops as they fell back. 

By six o'clock that evening the German army had 
occupied this entire area and by half past seven, in the 
glory of a gorgeous crimson sunset, we saw the invaders 
capture our last lines of trenches and drive back the 
Americans in full retreat, leaving the ground strewn 
with their own dead and wounded. 

“Now you'll see something,” cried Astor with tight- 
ening lips as he scanned the battlefield. “It may come 
at any moment. We've got them where we want them. 
Thousands and thousands of them! Their whole army!” 





Within a few minutes the whole area beneath us, that had been occupied by the victorious German It 
army, was like a great gridiron of fire or like a city with streets and avenues and broad diagonals of fire 


He pointed to the pontoon bridges where the last 
companies of the German host were crossing. On the 
heights beyond, their artillery fire was slackening; and 
on our side the American fire had ceased. Night was 
fallmg and the Germans were evidently planning to 
encamp where they were. 

“There are a few thousand over there with the 
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artillery who haven't crossed yet,” saidI. “The Crown 
Prince must be there with his generals.” 

My friend nodded grimly. “We'll attend to them 
later. Ah! Now look! It’s coming!” 

I turned and saw a thick wall of gray and black smoke 
rolling in dense billows over a section of the rear trenches 
and out of this leaped tongues of blue fire and red fire 
And farther down the lines I saw similar sections of 
smoke and flame with open spaces between, but these 
spaces closed up swiitly until presently the fire wall was 
continuous over the whole extent of the rear trenches 

We could see German soldiers by hundreds rushing 
back from this peril; 
at dozens of poimts before them in the network of 


but, as they ran, fires started 
ditches and, spreading with incredible rapidity, formed 
flaming barriers that 
shut off the ways of es 
cape. Within a few min 


the whole area be 


utes 
neath us, miles in length 
and width, that had been 
occupied by the victori 
ous German army, was 
like a great gridiron of 
fire or like a city with 
streets and avenues and 
broad diagonals of fire. 
All the trenches and 
lite hes suddenly bel« hed 
forth 


smoke with blue and red 


waves of black 
through 
them, and fiercest of all 
burned the fire 
close to the river bank 
“Good God!” I cried, 
astounded at this vast 
conflagration. “* What is 
it that’s burning?” 
“Oil,” said Astor 
“The whole supply from 
the Standard Oil 
lines diverted here, mil 


flames darting 


walls 


pipe 


lions and millions of gal- 
lons. It’s driven by big 
pumps through mains 
and pipes and reservoirs, 
buried deep. It’s spurt 
mg from a hundred out 
lets. Nothimg can put it 
out. Look! The river is 
on fire!” 

I did look, but I will 
not tell what I saw nor 
describe the horrors of 
the ensuing hour. By 
nine o'clock it was all 
The last word in 
frightfulness had. 
spoken and the despoil 
ers of Belgium were the 
victims. 

I learned later that the 
pipes W hich carried these 


over 


been 


floods of ol carried also 
considerable quantities 
of arseniuretted hydro 
gen. The blue flames 
that Mr. Astor and I no 
ticed came from the 
fierce burning of this 
arseniuretted hydrogen 
as it hissed from oil 
vents in the trenches 
under the drive of 
powerful pumps. 
Thousands of those 
that escaped from the 
fire area and tried to 
back on the 


cTOoss 


pontoons were cauglit 
and destroyed, amid 
stream, by fire floods 


that roared down the 
oil-spread Susquehanna 
And about 7,000 that 
escapéd at the 
were made prisoners. 


sides 


was announced in 
subsequent estimates 

and not denied by the 
Germans that 113,000 of the invaders lost their lives 
here. To all intents and purposes Von Hindenburg’s 


army had ceased to exist. 


The next article describes the capture of the Crown 
Prince and ten thousand German prisoners and the res 
cue of Thomas A. Edison after the burning of Richmond. 
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OMEHOW K. was being very SO 
dense. For 80 long had he con 
sidered Sidney as unattainable 
that now his masculine mind, a 
little weary with much wretchedness, 


refused to move from its old attitude. 


“It was glamour, that was all, K.,” 
said Sidney brave ly 
“But perhaps,” said K., “it’s just 
of that miserable incident about 
That wasn’t the right thing, 
but Max has told me the story. 


innocent. She 


be “ause 
Carlotta 
ol course 
It was really 
fainted in the vard, and 


Siinevy was 


quite 


becoming exasperated. 


“Do you want me to marry him, K.?” she asked. 

K. looked straight ahead. “I want you to be 
happy, dear. 

They were-on the terrace of the White Springs 


Hotel agai kK. had ordered dinner, 
to-do getting the 
now that it was there, 


making a great 
both liked. But, 
not eating. K. had 
turned his chair so that his profile was turned toward 
her. He had worn the duster religiously until nightfall 
and then had discarded it. It hung limp and dejected 
on the back of his chair. Past K.’s profile Sidney could 
see the magnolia tree, shaped like a heart. 

“It seems to me,” said Sidney suddenly, “ 
are kind to everyone but me, K.”’ 

He fairly stammered his astonishment: 


baer dishes they 


they were 


that you 


“Why, what on earth have I done?” 
“You are trving to make me marry Max, aren't 
you?” 


ashamed of that, and, when 
he failed of a reply out of sheer inability to think of 
one that would not say too much, she went hastily to 


She was very properly 


something else. 

“It is hard for me to realize that you — that you 
lived a life of your own, a busy life, doing useful things, 
before you came to us. I wish you would tell me some- 
thing about yourself, If we're to be friends when you 
go away”’ — she had to stop there, for the lump in her 
throat — “I'll want to know how to think of you, who 
your friends are and all that.’ 


He made an effort. He was thinking, of course, that 
he would be visualizing her, in the hospital, in the 


little house on its side street, as she looked just then, 
her eyes like stars, her lips just parted, her hands 
folded before her on the table. 

“T shall be working,” he said at last. 

“Does that mean you won't have 
me?” 

“I'm afraid I'm more stupid than usual to-night. 
You can think of me as never forgetting you or the 
Street, working or playing.” 

Playing! Of course he would not work all the time. 
And he was going back to his old friends, to people 
who had always known him, to girls 

He did his best then. He told her of the old family 
house built by one of his forebears who had been a 
king’s man until Washington had put the case for the 
colonies, and who had given himself and his oldest son 
then to the cause that he had made his own. He told 
of old servants who had wept when he decided to close 
the house and go away. When she fell silent, he thought 
he was interesting her. He told her the family tradi- 
tions that had been the fairy tales of his childhood. He 
described the library, the room of the house, 
full of family paintings in old gilt frames, and of his 
father’s collection of books. Because it was home, he 
waxed warm over it at last, although it had rather hurt 
him at first to remember. It brought back the other 
things that he wanted to forget. 

But a terrible thing was happening to Sidney. Side 
by side with the wonders he described so casually, she 
What an exile it must 


“So will you.” 
time to think of 


‘ hoice 


was placing the little house. 
have been for him! How hopelessly middle-class they 
must have How idiotic of her to think, for 
one moment, that she could ever belong in this new-old 
life of his! 

What traditions had she? None, of course, save to 
be honest and good and to do her best for the people 
around her. Her mother’s people, the Kennedys, went 
back a long way, but they had always been poor. 

She remembered 
the figure of Eve 


' 
seemed! 


A library full of paintings and books! 
the lamp with the blue silk shade, 
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that used to stand behind the minister's portrait, and 
the cherry bookcase with the Encyclopedia in it and 
“Beacon Lights of History.” When K., trying his 
best to interest her and to conceal his own heaviness of 
spirit, told her of his grandfather's old carriage, she 
sat back in the shadow. 

“Fearful old thing,” said K.— “regular cabriolet. 
I can remember yet the family rows over it. But the 
old gentleman liked it — used to have it repainted every 
year. Strangers in the city used to turn around and 
stare at it — thought it was advertising something!” 

“When I was a child,” said Sidney quietly, “and a 
carriage drove up and stopped on the Street, I always 
knew some one had died!” 

There was a strained sound in her voice. K., whose 
ear was attuned to every note in her voice, looked at 
her quickly. 

“My great-grandfather,” said Sidney in the same 
tone, “sold chickens at market. He didn’t do it him- 
self; but the fact’s there, isn’t it?” 

K. was puzzled. ‘‘What about it?” 

But Sidney's agile mind had already traveled on. 
This K. she had never known, who had lived in a 
wonderful house, and all the rest of it — he must have 
known numbers of lovely women, his own sort of women, 
who had traveled and knew all kinds of things, girls 
like the daughters of the Executive Committee, who 
came in from their country places in summer with 
great armiuls of flowers, and hurried off, after con- 
sulting their jeweled watches, to luncheon or tea or 
tennis. 

“Go on,” said Sidney dully. “‘Tell me about the 
women you have known, your friends, the ones you 
liked and the ones who liked you.” 

K. was rather apologetic. 

“T’ve always been so busy,” he confessed. “I 
know a lot, but I don’t think they would interest you. 
They don’t do anything, you know — they travel 
around and have a good time. They’re rather nice to 
look at, some of them. But when you've said that, 
you've said it all.” 

Nice to look at! Of course they would be, with 
nothing else to think of im all the world but of how they 
looked. 

Suddenly Sidney felt very tired. She wanted to go 
back to the hospital, and turn the key in the door of 
her little room, and lie with her face down on the bed. 

“Would you mind very much if I asked you to take 
me back?” 

He did mind. He had a depressed feeling that the 
evening had failed. And his depression grew as he 
brought the car around. He understood, he thought. 
She was grieving about Max. After all, a girl couldn’t 
care as she had for a year and a half, and then give a 
man up because of another woman, without a wrench. 

“Do you really want to go home, Sidney, or were 
you tired of sitting there? In that case, we could 
drive around for an hour or two. I'll not talk if you'd 
like to be quict.”’ 


he said. 


EING with K. had become an agony, miow that she 
realized how wrong Christine had been, and that 
their worlds, hers and K.’s, had only touched for a 
time. Soon they would be separated by as wide a gulf 
as that which lay between the cherry bookcase — for 
instance — and a book-lined library hung with family 
portraits. But she was not disposed to skimp as to 
agony. She would go through with it, every word a stab, 
if only she might sit beside K. a little longer, might , 
feel the touch of his old gray coat against her arm. 
“I'd like to ride, if you don’t mind.” 
Kk. turned the automobile toward the country roads. 





s is now able 


and “ Mr. 
now running in the magazine, 
to all future McClure serials. 


He was remembering acutely that other 
ride after Joe in his small car, the 
trouble he had had to get a machine, 
the fear of he knew not what aheaa, 
and his arrival at last at the road- 
house, to find Max lying at the head of 
the stairs and Carlotta on her knees 
beside him. 

—_— 

“year” 

“Was there anybody you cared 
about, any girl, when you left home?” 

“T was not in love with anyone, if 
that’s what you mean.”’ 

“You knew Max before, didn’t you?” 

“Yes. You know that.” 

“If you knew things about him that I should have 
known, why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T couldn't do that, could 1? Anyhow —— 

“Yes?” 

“I thought everything would be all right. It seemed 
to me that the mere fact of your caring for him —” 
That was shaky ground; he got off it quickly. “*Schwit- 
ter has closed up. Do you want to stop there?” 

“Not to-night, please.” 

They were near the white 
had closed up, indeed. 


house now. Schwitter’s 
The sign over the entrance was 


down. The lanterns had been taken down, and in the 
dusk they could see Tillie rocking her baby on the 
porch. As if to cover the last traces of his late infamy, 


Schwitter himself was watering the worn places on the 
lawn with the garden can. 

The car went by. Above the low hum of the engine 
they could hear Tillie’s voice, flat and unmusical, but 
filled with the harmonies of love as she sang to the 
child. ‘ 

When they had left the house far behind, K. was 
suddenly aware that Sidney was crying. She sat with 
her head turned away, using her handkerchief stealthily. 
He drew the car up beside the road, and in a masterful 
fashion turned her shoulders about until she faced him. 

“Now tell me about it,” he said. 

“It’s just sillmess. I’'m—TIm a little bit lonely.” 

“Lonely!” 

“Aunt Harriet’ sin Paris, and with Joe gone and 
every body 
‘Aunt Harriet!” 





E was properly dazed, for sure. If she had said 

she was lonely because the cherry bookcase was in 
Paris, he could not have been more bewildered. And 
Joe! 

“And with you 
bac k 
“Tl come back, of course. How’s this, Sidney? I'll 
promise to come back when you graduate, and send 
you flowers.” 

“T think,” said Sidney, “that I'll become an army 
nurse, and go to the Philippines or Mexico.” 

“T hope you won't do that.” 

“You won't know, K. You'll be back with your old 
friends. You'll have forgotten the Street and all of 
us.” 

“Do you really think that?” 

“Girls who have been everywhere, and have lovely 
clothes, and who won't know a T bandage from —— 

“There will never be anybody in the world like you 
to me, dear.” 

His voice was husky. 

“You are saying that to comfort me.” 

“To comfort you! I—who have wanted you so 
long that it hurts even to think about it! Ever since 
the night I came up the Street and you were sitting 
there on the step — oh, my dear, my dear, if you only 
cared a little!” 

Because he was afraid that he would get out of 
hand and take her in his arms, which would be idiotic 
since, of course, she did not care for him that way — 
he gripped the steering-wheel. It gave him a curious 
appearance of making a pathetic appeal to the wind- 
shie Id. 

io have been trying to make you say that all even- 
ing!”’ said Sidney, “I love you so much that — K., 
won't you take me in your arms?” 

Take her in his arms! He almost crushed her. He 
held her to him and muttered incoherencies until 
she gasped. It was as if he [Continued on page 72) 


going away and never coming 
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The Admirable Tortoise 


Adventures in Love and Business of the Man Who Wasn't Taken Seriously 


ISS DOROTHY HARVEY 
was twenty,  startlingiy 
alive in every fibre of her 
radiant young personality, 

and as spontaneous as a boy both 
in her innermost thoughts and in her 
outward behavior. She regarded life 
as a very wonderful condition to be 
n; and she laughed her way through 
it with tonic effect upon her friends. 
As she danced magnificently, and 
possessed the faculty of thoroughly 
enjoying herself, it was small wonder 
to her father that seven seniors in- 
vited her to the same college dance; 
and it was a tremendous astonish-_ 
ment to him that she came home at 
ten o'clock without escort. 

Colonel Harvey, who was Colonel 
by courtesy, and President of Street 
Railways by right of conquest, was 
so deeply engrossed in what he 
fondly believed to be humor — the 
late Mr. Samuel Warren’s “Ten 
Thousand a Year,”— that the first 
intimation he had of his daughter's 
arrival was due to telepathy. He 
hadn’t heard the motor purring up 
the driveway, he hadn’t heard the 
front door slam; but when he obeyed 
the irresistible impulse to look up, 
she was on the threshold, staring 
across the room at him with an ex- 
pression which, as a man, he couldn't 
interpret, and as a parent, he couldn't 
approve. The next moment she 
came stumbling swiftly to him, and 
dropped down in his lap, and clasped 
both her arms tightly around his neck. 

“Oh, daddy!” she gasped, “Ive 
had a perfectly awful time! It’s 
it’s terrible! I—I think I'm en- 
gaged!” 

The Colonel, who was ultra-con- 
servative, presently said: “Don't 
choke me, dear! Can't you tell me 
about it? Who is it? And why 
hasn’t he spoken to me?” 

“T never had such a time in my 
life!”’ she declared, and then un- 


~ ee 
: 


eer we 


the manner of a well-bred débutante, 
but in the uncontrollable sobs of 
a child. The Colonel, in paralytic 
silence, tried to comfort her by the 
simple expedient of patting her spine. 
At length she sat upright, produced 
an inadequate handkerchief, and 
dabbed her eyes savagely. 

“Oh, I’m silly, I know it,” she 
conceded impulsively, “but it was 
awful. You see, I went over with 
Bert Winslow, and we got there early, and so we played 
around on the lawn awhile, and pretty soon there 
wasn’t anyone in sight, and then he — he kissed me!”’ 

“He did!” exclaimed the Colonel, not unhappily. 
“Winslow — well, that’s different!” 

“It was about the suddenest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me — and before I could think of anything 
particular to say, daddy, he told me that he'd always 
cared,” 

“Dorothy,” said the Colonel, kissing her paternally, 
“what you've said comes as a shock, of course; but 
I suppose you know your own mind.” He sighed pro- 
digiously. “It had to come sooner or later — and 
Winslow is a good man. He’s one of the most capable 
men we ever had in the office. Some years ago”— 
he sighed again —“‘I hoped I might have a son to suc- 
‘eed me in business. It may be a consolation to have 
a son-in-law.” 

“Oh, wait!” she begged. “That isn’t nearly all 
of it! Bye-and-bye we started across the lawn, and 
met Nat Norton, and Bert asked Nat if he’d exchange 


She inquired if she needed a transfer. “No, darling! 


By Holworthy Hall 








ee) 


reply that nearly stripped her of her senses 


the first dance with him. Nat said he would; so Bert 
went away, and Nat took me back to the same place 
I'd been with Bert — and then he kissed me!” 

‘He did!” shouted the Colonel. 

Miss Harvey got up, and took a separate chair. 

“You don’t need to roar at me like that,” she stated 
with dignity. “It’s bad enough anyway. Well, Nat 
said he wanted to marry me. He said I might have to 
wait two or three years, for he hasn’t any money now. 
He’s going to work for the Street Railways the week 
after Commencement * 

“T know: he is,” rasped the Colonel, twitching his 
gray goatee. “‘What did you tell him?” 

“TI told him I like him,” said Dorothy defiantly. 
“Wasn't that all right?” 

“What had you said to Winslow?” 

“T told him I like him!” 

“Then, when we arrive at the actual facts, you 
aren't engaged to either of them?” 

“Well, that’s what J thought; but you see, daddy, 
just — well, just about that time, Bert came back.” 


was the staggering 


“Dorothy!” velled the Colonel 

“That’s just what he said! And 
then there was the most exciting 
scene Vou ever saw they were bot! 
perfectly polite and gentlemanly to 
each other; but vou felt that they 
wished they had sawed-off shotguns 
in their pockets ... each one of 
them thought I meant I'd be engaged 
to him, and I hadn't meant it at all 

I wanted to think it over, and 
talk to you! And finally I had t 
explain to them that they were both 
wrong.” 

She paused expeetantly 

“You don’t care for either 

“But I do!” said Dorothy. “I 
think they’re both ‘ings !”’ 

** Admitting,” said her father sen 
tentiously, “that the only time 
for a girl to think of matrimony is 
when she can’t think of anything 
else.” 

“Oh, I couldn't wait that long 
I'd be an old maid.’ 

“Dorothy — I'm slowly beginning 
to realize what a responsibility it is 
to be a father!” 

“A father!” echoed Dorothy. 
what a responsibility it is to be a 
débutante!”’ She rose, and looked 
at the clock. “‘Oh, dear!”’ she said, 
‘it does seem as though they might 
have picked out some other time for 
it. I was so fussed I had to come 
home. ...” She lifted her skirts 
daintily, and made a sudden grimace 
of resentment. “Look at that!” 
she said wrathfully. “A brand new 
dance frock — two proposals inside 
of fifteen minutes and not one 
darned dance! Isn't it fate, daddy? 
Isn’t it hectic? You think it over 
I'm going to bed!” 


R. NORTON was twenty-two, 

agreeable to look at, and 
equipped with the best disposition 
in the world. He was a big, blond 
young man; ht preferred musical 
comedies to the Nibelungenlied, and, 
like the French nation in the old 
geography, he was fond of dancing 
and light wines. 

Norton had an acquaintance in 
the Street Railways; and a month 
before he was graduated from the 
Scientific School, he went to this 
acquaintance, applied for a job, and 
was told to report for duty as soon 
as he had recovered from the strain 
of being admitted to the fellowship of educated men 
Accordingly, Norton reported. 

“T’m pulling the wires for you,” his friend advised 
him, “but a new Chief of Maintenance was appointed 
yesterday, and so you'll be responsible to him. He’s a 
nice fellow, but — keep moving! His name’s Winslow.’ 

“Oh! Winslow!” said Norton Weeks 
earlier he had debated the wisdom of working under 
the same roof with this man; and he had decided that 
he wouldn’t decline the ordeal. Nevertheless, he 
hadn’t expected to be in the same department, or under 
the supervision of his active rival; and yet he felt that 
it would be an indication of weakness for him to with- 
draw. “Well,” he said, “I like a good pacemaker!” 

“You've got him all right! I think you said you 
know the Colonel, didn’t you?” 

“Slightly,” grinned Norton. 

“You'll have to come in to meet him now, anyway. 
It’s a custom here.” 

** Lead me to him,” said Norton. 

He had met the Colonel under varying conditions; 


slowly. 


“Why, daddy, you won’t ever know , 


a aoe 








that the light of past experience he was both 
euset d flattered to be addressed somewhat formally. 
\Ir. Hempstead tells me that you're my latest 
| ‘ I hope vou'll make it your aim to be 


and in spite of himself, 


s of his eves. 


I} ou,” said Norton; 
| steadine 
Sit down, pleas Chirty years ago I came into 
rear n about your capacity; only, as I re- 
called me a boy instead of the title they 

1 te and I tell this 
ew man who comes into the office ~ that you 
xuctly the same opportunities that I had. All 
ard work and thoughtfulness. 


, realize 


s here on my calendar, 
calendar of all our executives.” He showed 
we mn ol chet * Do To-day’s Work 
lo-da Vir. Hempstead, will you ask Mr. Winslow 
1 ple ise 
Left a e, the two men eved each other uncertainly. 
Che Colonel twitched his goatee, drummed on his desk, 
d finally leaned forward in evident resolution to say 
omethu mportant 
gan abruptly, “you're coming into 
hare place I know it, and vou know it. Personally, 
{ : . 1 talked the matter over with 
Vir. W low " hose department 
t think it Vise I don’t see how we can con- 
‘ » work in hi We expected that you'd 
econsidet our application to Mr. Hempstead we 
me that vou didn’t because you thought it might 


vou re to be, and 


That's for vou to determine. 
this company, you stand 

! our merits, You ll get evervthing you deserve. 
Cy personal relations or vours with anyone else 
i the ofhe are beside the pout I want you to 
tand it Mr. Winslow is your immediate su- 


t blame vou for one second 


it expedient for 
remam here Qn the contrary. 


first formation he ran the wrong way, and spilled the 
man with the ball, and his own quarterback, too. The 
coaches started in to talk to him — of course no one 
in New Haven believes this any more than we do — but 
Meecham warded them off, and yelled out, “Oh, to 
the devil with mystic symbols! Show me me man!’” 

The listeners laughed appreciatively; then the Colo- 
nel recalled his dignity, and became unconscionably 
stiff about it. 

““As I remarked before, football isn’t business, Mr. 
Norton. We're glad to have you with us, because we 
have faith in the aggressiveness of those who've played 
football well; but for that very reason we'll all demand 
more from you, and watch you with unusual interest. 
That's all.’ 

“Thank you,” said Norton, and he went out and 
closed the door behind him. 

The Colonel tapped on his desk with an intelligent 
forefinger. 

“Winslow,” he remarked, “how many times have 
you and I discussed athletics during business hours?” 

* Never, sir.” 

“That young man — well, it wasn’t the most diplo- 
matic interview I ever had!"* He was suddenly aware 
that it was fully as compromising for him to analyze 
Norton to Winslow as it was for him to analyze Winslow 
to Norton. “Keep your eye on him for a day or two, 
and see how earnest he is. That’s all.” 

Winslow bowed, and left the room. The Colonel 
pondered, gazing at his desk calendar with its etched 
inscription. 

“Tt is absolutely ridiculous,” he said to himself, 
“for me to have these two men in my office — it’s 
fundamentally unsafe. Bad for the company, bad for 
me, bad for them, bad for — Dorothy. I think... 
and vet . it might show me which is the better 
man!” His hand stole to his gray goatee. “Deadly 
rivals . . . deadly rivals,” mused the President of 
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Street Railways, grinningly boyishly. “I shouldn't 
wonder if I can get twice as much work out of bot) 
of ‘em! I guess I'll sit back and see how they manage 
it!” 


VER the lawn hung the full beauty of the summer 

night; from the near-by garden the aromatic 
scent of roses lay heavily upon the air. It was a mo- 
ment which Miss Harvey felt to be both indiscreet and 
dangerous, for she was acutely conscious of the soft 
appeal to all her senses — and Norton had just put out 
an impulsive hand to cover hers. Eventually she 
withdrew her own. 

“Well,” said Norton, “it’s a wonderful night, any- 
way!” 

“It seems so to me,” she breathed, “but I don’t 
quite know whether it’s because you’re here, or only 
because J’m here.” 

“IT know I’m not here half as often as I'd like to be.” 

“Nat,” said Miss Harvey, “I wonder if anyone ever 
told you that you ought not to grin when you say nice 
things like that?” 

““No — I never said many things like that to any- 
one else. Just the same, you're touching on a pretty 
tender subject.” 

“You aren't serious?” she stammered, and Norton 
smiled more broadly than ever. 

“Dorothy,” he said, “I’ve never been taken seri- 
ously in my lifef It isn’t my fault — I know I’ve got 
a funny face! No matter what I say, or what I do, 
people think it’s funny because they’ve got in the habit 
of expecting me to be funny. It was that way in 
college, and it’s that way with you, and it’s that way 
in business.” 3 

“You poor boy!”” she sympathized. 

“For mstance — they gave me a desk in a dark 
corner behind some filing-cabinets, and told me to go 
ahead and be a statistician. The other clerks all took 
a slant at my face, and made up their 
minds that here was a slap-stick artist. 





LB ! emenm'. vou re to work for the 
ompanyv! Do to-davy’s work to-cdla 
aracd che i little judgment, and that’s 
ull I of vou.” 
Thank you, Sil | Nortor : 
1° pro eeded further, the door opened 
tai Winslow can 

You two gentlemen already know 
each other. I believe.’ said the Colonel, 
smiling a little as he wat hed them shake 


and ln fo 


We do,” they granted in chorus. 

I've been explaming to Norton that 

eth we ake on oung men, we're espe- 
Chall pre idiced in favor of football 
players.” 

Nat always played a great game of 


otball, aid Winslow generously. 
‘IL remember that In fact, it occurred 
g the big game of 1913 that 
t man with the endurance and resolution 
of Nerton, playing against a line like 
that : 

“Oh, it wasn’t much of a line,” dep- 
recated Norton. 

‘The mischief it wasn’t!”” said Wins- 
low. “Nat was the only man who gained 


" 
> Ine durin 


through it all that season!” 

He laughed reminiscently. 

Chey tell a story,” he said, “about 

substitute end who went in during the 
last quarter, and Nat made forty yards 
around him the first play, and thirty the 
next, and so on Well, when the score 
vas about 20-0, the tackle playing next 
o this end began to blubber. ‘Oh, Jim,’ 
he said, ‘it’s all over. I'm going crazy. 
[ can’t keep track of the signals any more! 
he sub end looked over at Nat. Then 
he said: ‘Christmas! Remember the sig- 
als' I can't even keep track of the 
touchdowns!’” 

But football isn’t business,” warned 
he Colonel. “You haven’t anyone to 
hagnose play s for you a 

rh ike Mee ham!” ‘ huckled Mr. W Ins- 
low. “You tell him, Nat you know it 
better than I do! 

Norton hesitated, but they were both 
looking at him in anticipation, and so he 


told the stor 

It was pposed to be about their 
fullback two years ago he couldn’t learn 
the signals, so the coaches told him to 
tay away from the field vntil he had 
them — and after four days he came back 
and said he knew them backward, They 
put him in on the ’Varsity, and on the 


“So Bert went away, and Nat took me back to the same’ 
place I'd been with Bert — and then he kissed me!” 





So whatever I say gets a laugh. What- 
ever I do gets two laughs. The other day 
Winslow wanted to rearrange the office, 
and he asked me if I had any suggestions. 
I said that he ought to put a water-cooler 
in our room, because the nearest one is 
about fifty feet away, so when a man goes 
out to it, he disturbs us all. Winslow 
said that it was a useless expense, and 
I said that it would savé its cost in a 
month; because when men go out in the 
hall for a drink, they loaf around, and - 

well, he said that he guessed it isn’t as 
bad as I made it out, and I told him that 
from the appearances, we have twenty- 
seven clerks who always have salt cod- 
fish for breakfast! Then of course we 
don’t get the new cooler, and Winslow 
tells somebody else that I'm a pleasant 
young chap, but so irresponsible!” 

“Why do you stay there? It really 
isn’t fair to anybody es 

“I’m going to stay until I’m fired - 
and it thay not be as long as you think.” 

“Until you're — f-fired!” she repeated 
blankly. “Why, what a perfectly silly 
thing to say!” 

“Dorothy — they don't understand 
me in there. I know that every dub who 
can’t get along in the world makes that 
same excuse —but they really don’t! 
They think I’m not in earnest. Your 
father thinks that. They don’t stop to 
consider that I'd be a hundred per cent. 
net idiot if I didn’t do my best — under 
the circumstances. I can see it coming. 
and it’s utterly impossible to stop it. 
You see, 'm a rotten statistician - 

I know that — but I'm a fairly decent 
electrical engineer. All I’ve got to sell is 
ideas, and they don’t seem to want any.” 

“I told you not to stay, Nat —I said 
to go somewhere else ——”’ 

“After I started with the Street Rail- 
ways,” he said, “I’m going to keep work- 
ing for the Street Railways until they 
tell me to go somewhere else!” 

“Nat,” said Miss Harvey, “you're 
a peach!”’ 

“And,” he continued, “after I started 
working for you, I’m going to keep right 
on working for you until you tell me to 
go somewhere else!” 

“Oh!” said Miss Harvey faintly. 
_Norton inhaled deeply of the aromatic 
air. 

“Dorothy —ever since last May 
you've been trying to keep me in a corner 
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and I’ve got to come out! I know exactly what you 
thought — you thought it wasn’t safe to marry me 
because you weren’t sure I'd make good in business 
your father thought so, too. And then you didn’t 
know whether you liked me, or — someone else better. 
I’ve got to know pretty soon. If you truly want me 
to go away, I will go away ——” 

“T don’t want you to.” 

* Do you mean that you want me 

“T don’t know what I want,” she faltered, “but I 
don’t want you to go away!” 

* But can’t you see, dear “ 

“T can see what a fearful mess it all is,” she said 
wretchedly, ““but what are 
we going to do about it?” 
Spellbound, unresisting, she 
allowed him to explain. 
The elucidation was sim- 
ple: he kissed her once, 
half timidly; twice, deter- 
minedly ; three times . 
And then oe Harvey 
raised her head, and, still 
averting her eyes, drew his 
face down to her own. 


At a quarter past nine 
l in the morning Mr. 
Winslow emerged from his 
room with all the speed 
and power corollary to the 
description of a “live wire,” 
and bore down rapidly 
upon the isolated desk 
Mr. Norton. Mr. Norton 
was humming happily, and 
staring out into vacancy 
with the utmost satisfac- * 
tion; so that the Chief of 
Maintenance, beholding 
him, was filled with right 
cous indignation. 

Nothing to keep you 
busy?” inquired W inslow, 
less abruptly than he spoke 
to any other man in the 
office. 

“I'm busy — that is, if 
you mean my head in- 
stead of my feet.” 

“For the good of the 
company?” 

“Tl let you judge. I've 
counted up, and I find 
that there’s a boy coming 
through this room every 
minute and a half on 
the average. We've got 
twenty-five boys at seven 
dollars a week, and more than half the time they’re 
carrying messages, and reports, and bundles of stock 
forms from one department to another. So if we put 
in a system of overhead carriers, such as they use in 
department-stores, we could do with ten less boys, and 
the saving would pay for the installation inside of a 
year, You'd send a requisition through a central oper- 
ator — corresponding to the cashicr in the store 9 

Winslow gestured impatiently. 

“Nothing doing, Nat. That's worse than the water- 
( oolers!”’ 

“Well; I still say that you'd save a lot of energy that 
way — and by tearing down some of these partitions.” 

“That’s a new one — what is it?” 

“Why, this floor is infested with partitions — you 
can’t walk anywhere in a straight line. If you tore 
down a few feet of this fancy woodwork, you'd have 
more light, more air, and —”" 

“And give up my private office!” ejaculated the 
maintenance chief. “I tell you, Nat, you’d get ahead 
faster if you did a little more of this foot-work you 
object to.” He hesitated; then added laboriously: 
“I know what you're probably thinking, and you're 
wrong. You know the motto of this company as well 
us Ido. And you ought to realize what an equivocal 
position you put me in ——” 

“How so?” 

Winslow was suddenly infuriated by Norton’s habit- 
ual smile. He bent over the desk. 

“Nat,” he said, “if you were anyone else, you 
wouldn’t last in this office another day!” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because you've loafed — you’ve done nothing but 
sit around and make fool suggestions! The things 
I’ve asked you to do, you've slighted. I gave you a 
chane e to do the figuring on the new power plant — 

“We don't need anew power plant, and I can prove it.” 

“Nat, you’re hopeless!” 

“No, I'm not! You think that a man isn’t working 


°° 














unless he’s jumping around like a Mexican bean! I’m 
no good on detail — but I’m thinking how to save 
money for this concern, and you're thinking how to 
spend it!” 

“You're wrong again — everything you mention 
involves more money! That's the trouble a 

“The trouble is that you can’t see ahead,” 
replied. 

“Hold on! I want you to get this straight! I'm 
trying to get efficiency out of this office 

“Yes,” said Norton, “and in any other office they'd 
at least consider these suggestions I make — and they 
call the man who makes ‘em an efficiency engineer.” 


Norton 





~ 
j 
‘ 


make a pretty sickly impression on various people 
we both know who they are — but it doesn’t matter 
I'll stand on my reputation — and you can stand on 
yours. Is that reasonable? All right—then I'll 
take you at your word. I've kept you on here a month 
after I was convinced that you hadn't the stuff in you 
to make good — and you know why I did it. Now 
you've come to the end of your rope, and I'm sorry. 
Believe it or not, I'm sorry. But this is Saturday 
morning, and at twelve o'clock you'd better go to 
the treasurer and get your time. That's the best 
thing for all of us.” 

He swung around the filing-cabinets, halted for an 
afterthought, and looked 
back. Norton was staring 
out of the nearest window 
and on his face was divin 
happiness and content. 

“Oh, damn his disposi 
tion!’ shrieked the Chief 
of Maintenance to — his 
soul. 


( N Saturday afternoons 

the Colonel generally 
went home at two o'clock, 
to be met at the station 
by his daughter in the big 
Cat She 
for him to-day, and she 
veranda o1 


wasn't waiting 


wasnt on the 
the lawn when he searched 
for her. But when the 
Colonel disgustedly ripped 
the end from a cigar, and 
seated himself on a rustic 
bench by the rocks to wail 
for her, she appeared is 
though she had merely 
d ‘lay ed for this precise con- 
tingency. As a matter of 
fact, she had. 

*‘Hello!” 
father, making room for 
her on the bench. “That's 
a mighty nice dress vou've 
got on new, is it?”” Miss 
Harvey foretold impending 
She knew 


greeted her 


disappointment. 


conciliation. 

“It was new a few sea 
sons ago,” she said gaily. 
“Did you see Nat this 
morning?” 


Pas 
{ “* Oh, to the devil with mystic symbols” +4 gen ; and er 
- he yelled. ‘Show me me man!’” ames f die is pets 
hews tor you, es gone, 
“Gone? Gone where?” 
“Rubbish! You're soldiering, Nat! That’s all “I don’t know. Nobody knows.” He tossed his 


there is about it! You're taking advantage of some 
things — mind you, there’s nothing of the personal 
element in what I’m saying.” 

“Why, you poor prune!” said Norton, getting to his 
feet. “If I thought that— why, how long do you 
think you'd be out of the hospital?” 

“Don’t talk to me like that!” 

“You invited it,” said Norton, smiling cheerfully. 

“No, I didn’t! Here I’m going into the Colonel's 
office. We might as well thresh this out right now. 
Can I tell him that you're open to advice, and that 
you're going to work our way; or have I got to say 
that you're a shirk, and you've got to get out?” 

“Why, in the first place, you'd be telling the truth — 
and in the second—" He paused, and reflected. 
“Why, I don’t want you to take the responsibility for 
me,” he said. ‘“‘Say anything you like to my face, but 
for Pete’s sake don’t tell the Colonel that ve promised 
to do something I[ can’t even start! I don’t have to 
flop around like a mad bull to be busy! And think 
this over while you're about it — I’m in you, depart- 
ment. You wouldn't go to the Colonel about any 
other employee, would you? Well, don’t make an ex- 
cepuon of me! When you get ready to let me out 
yourself, that’s all right — that’s your privilege — 
but when you go to Colonel Harvey for the authority, 
that’s something different. And when you do, I'll 
have the pleasure of a brief interview with you.” 

“Nat, there are times when that grin of yours makes 
me want to — to 

“IT know it’s a funny face,” acknowledged Norton 
smilingly, “‘but Winslow, honest, it would take a lot 
bigger man than you to change it!” 

“*Are you going to work our way, or not?” 

“I’m doing the best I can right now.” 

“Is that your answer?” 

“Word for word.” 


“Give me credit for this much. This is going to 


eigar over the rocks, and patted her hand gently. 
“I’m afraid he didn’t deserve you, dear,” he said 
kindly. 

“You — what makes you afraid of that?”’ 

“He was dilatory, negligent, subversive of discipline, 
without ambition.” 

“Hi! Wait!” interrupted his daughter. 
did you find out all that?” 

“In part, from observation 

“You didn’t, either!” she disputed hotly. “‘Some- 
body must have told you! Listen! Was it Bert 
Winslow?” 

“And he left this morning without a word to me 

He did! He didn’t even speak to you?” 

“He didn’t even come near me. 

“Well, that’s funny,” she puzzled. “I thought he 
had some rather interesting information for you.” 

“What was it?” 

“Nothing much — only that we're engaged!” 

The Colonel grew apoplectic. 

“Engaged!” he sputtered. “* Engaged to that 

“Look out!” said Miss Harvey. 

The Colonel fanned himself with his expensive hat. 

“Awful!” he groaned. “‘Awful! Dorothy, when 
did this happen?” 

“Last night,” she said. 
o'clock. I wasn’t thinking about it, and then all at 
once something inside my heart went click! and I knew 
I hope you're not furious. I know you don’t like him 
a let, but you will ——” 

* Last night! And this morning he was — discharged 
— by the head of his department — for incompetence!’ 

“That doesn’t astonish me—he said he was 
awfully incompetent — that is, in the place you put 
him.” 

The Colonel twitched his goatee fiercely. 


W here 


“Dorothy, you can’t overestimate the importance 


of this — this sequence! [Continued on page 4? 


the Colonel’s methods of 


“Right about here, at nine 


oe 
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Pavlowa danced $3000 out of Washington, D. C., 
HEN The Mat Who'd - Beet Gon 
verve Years | his hostess excuse het 
elf hie va ‘ t relieved for now ti 
‘ ild 0 a Main Street alone. In 
New York, he had be rive i dened to walking blo« K 
after block without me ng a familiar face But here, 
his “home tov vhere he had swung his easy, 
popular rit ft | ol and business college, 
is posit , follow the principal 
thoroughfare for half 1! and not be greeted bs 
ingle friend! 
il resented 4 ' the e1 "a appear 
There wa net! downri impertinent in 
t| manner i which t w Count Prust building 
dwarfed t] Odd Fellows Block, which had been the 
skyscraper his da Detestable indeed was the 
mugness W vhich the pla ground apparatus hid the 
| t iti ‘ ur ! ‘ ch he had won and lost 
marble He had ist been lari at the dusty 
\ \ hh « uurt-house when a black 
und white sign smote his offended vision 
furs PROPERTY FOR SALI 
He stopped, gaspiny 
Gone was the semi-circle of electric lights which had 
nee lured n to the temple of drama The bill- 
t ls, rf ird the entrance which had once flaunted 
lith raphs of the country’s great stars, now bore only 
tattered health-boara notices The lobby and gallery 
entrances, t! window of the box-office overlooking the 
reet. eve the little corne shop where he had re 
freshed himself between acts. when funds were avail 
able these were warded ip The Grand Opera 
House was closed 
Where's tl theatre he demanded of a youth 
vat on the corner, for a trolle 
Right down there in the next block.” 
First R Photo-Plays All the Big Film-Sensa- 
t in canvas banner 
I don't mean a picture house I mean a real 
eatre \\ ere § thre opera house? ; 
There a , replied the youth, staring at him 


d Bee n-Gone-Seven Years took his 


tle«l v to the offices of the Star-Gazette. It is 
t handsome building, done in white marble, enormous 
vlate-glass windows and oppel trimmed doors, sug- 


stive of a Greek temple suddenly set down in a dusty, 
wept pra:ne town 
What's happened to the Grand Opera House, Bill?” 
emanded the New Yorker 
Closed replied the editor 


us he unto Ke 


and owner of the paper, 
«<1 a drawer and drew forth a box of cigars. 














in a single afternoon 


“T gathered that much from the fact that it’s 
But whv?” 
Harry Jeffries lost about four thou- 
he ran it.” 

What's the cause? Movies?” 

“Not entirely. Folks just got out of the habit of 
going to the theatre.” ; 

“And you mean to say,” persisted the New Yorker 
with increasing sarcasm, “that your boasted city of 
sixtv thousand inhabitants, which claims to own more 


boarded up. 
“No business 


sand the last year 


automobiles in proportion to its population than any 
other town in the Mississippi Valley, can’t support one 
first-class theatre?” 

“Oh, we'd support one all right, if the shows were 
first-class.” 

“We used to get the best going. Why, I cut my 
drama teeth in the Grand Opera House. That’s where 
I saw Roland Reed, Rose Coghlan, Lillian Russell, 
Julia Arthur, John Drew — all the big ones.” 

“Certainly you did,” replied the editor quietly. 
“In the old days the good companies came here, but 
for the last few years we've been getting plays direct 
from a year’s run in the Umpity-Ump Theatre, New 
York, but without the original cast; what your New 
York manager lists in the dramatic papers as ‘Co. A, 
5, or C’ and calmly asks us to accept as the original 
players.” 

“Some of those companies are quite as good as the 
original New York cast — recruited and drilled in the 
Broadway theatres.” 

“But falsely labeled,” argued the editor. “What 
Lincoln said about not fooling all the people all the time 
goes io the theatre as well as in politics. Out here in 
the Middle West, we're tired of being buncoed.’ No. 2 
companies boarded up the Grand Opera House. These 
No. 2 companies played at regular prices, $1.50, $1.00, 
Then when the real thing came along, 
Fritzi Scheff, De Wolf Hopper 
‘special ‘attraction,’ and all 


75 and 50 cents. 
like Miss Adams, 
zipp went the prices 
that sort of bluff.” 

“Well, a good show is certainly worth two dollars 
a seat 7 

“And a poor one isn’t worth a whoop. We'll turn 
out here for a good show, but we're wise enough to read 
the label.” 

“Which theatre is open now?” 
New York. 

“The old Empire. A couple of chaps fixed it over. 
About once in three weeks, they book a good Broadway 
attraction, and it’s fairly well patronized. The rest of 
the time, they play burlesque, a week of stock, vaude- 
ville, even Twilight Sleep lectures — anything they can 
get. When somebody Tike Kreisler, or Schumann-Heink 
or Bryan comes to town, we open up the Armory.” 


asked the man from 
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Who 


Closed 


the 


Theatre. 


in your 
Town? 


By ANNA 
STEESE RICHARDSON 


“And that’s all you see of the drama? Why, you 
used to be a glutton for the theatre!” 

“Oh, ZI see everything that’s worth while — in 
Chicago or New York. Most of the people in our set 
go to Chicago two or three times a year. The men 
attend to business affairs and the women shop. In the 
evening it’s the theatres, and we're reasonably sure of 
seeing a Broadway company or star and a play prop- 
erly presented. You see, here they may bring the real 


settings and they may not; they may give the complete 
play and they may cut it to make the 11.20 South. The 





Photograph by White 
De Wolf Hopper, in Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, prospers where Broadway “ shows” fail 
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The 


Movies 
the 


Manager 


or 


You? 


With photographs of 
artists who are successful 


in good seasons — and bad 


leading lady may come here or she may stop in Kansas 
City or Chicago, to recover from ‘appendicitis’ or the 
nervous prostration peculiar to one-night stands. 
They may play the piece for all it’s worth or they may 
guy each other and the audience. We're only the prov- 
inces and not supposed to be critical or wise. Result 
the Grand Opera House boarded up, and six first- 
class moving picture theatres playing to big profits.” 
“Then,” argued the man from New York, “in the 
final analysis, it is the movies!” 


“Not from choice, but expediency. Our salaried 
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a year, makes money for her managers 
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Mrs. Castle and her husband, because they can dance, never lack an audience 


men would rather see a good dramatic or musical show 

if they were sure of getting a dollar’s worth for a 
dollar, one-fifty for one-fifty. They have been fooled 
so much that they think a long time before investing 
that much money in theatre tickets. But a seat for the 
movies costs fifteen cents at the most, and a man’s 
bound to get his money's worth for that. There’s the 


crux of the situation. Your old neighbors patronize the 
movies because they get their money's worth, while 


at the Grand Opera House they didn’t.” 
“And you claim that the same conditions exist prac- 
tically all over the West?” asked the New Yorker. 
“Pretty much. You're stopping off in Ohio to see 
your wife’s people, aren't you? Well, when you're in 
C——, call on Bob M .at the offices of The R 
He has one of the best theatrical pages outside New 
York and he'll give you facts about the situation.” 
Which is what the man who had not been west of 
Hoboken for seven vears proceeded to do! 


The Revolt of the Clean-Minded West 


H, no, we haven't boarded up all of our legitimate 

houses,” replied Bob M——. “ During the season 
two first-class houses were open, one under the direction 
of the Syndicate, one booked by the Shuberts; but with 
the exception of a few big hits like ‘Potash & Perl- 
mutter,’ the business was nothing to brag about. And 
unless the managers send out a different class of at- 
tractions next season, it will be worse. 

“Of course here with our half million population, 
we have the best there is going, so it is not a question 
of getting our money’s worth in production, stars, 
cast, etc. Our half-filled theatres represent the revolt 
of the clean-minded West against the theatrical stand- 
ards set by Broadway. 

* Oh, I know what you're thinking,” argued the news- 
paper man. “There's a little too much glass around 
this town for me to swing stones quite so freely. Yes, 
we have a divorce court that’s tolerably busy, a red- 
light district and, white slavers, but we don’t take eur 
wives and daughters to look at them, and we don’t 
want them introduced to our young people under the 
guise of a moral lesson or warning. We prefer to fight 
vice with legitimate weapons, not by the aid of the 
footlights. 

“Season before last, our daughters made the acquaint- 
ance of thieves, crooks and counterfeiters in evening 
clothes or cloaked with mock-sentiment. This season, 
they have been introduced to rear rooms of saloons, 
houses of prostitution, white-slave headquarters, pro- 
curesses and cadets. ‘The Lure,’ ‘The Revolt,’ 
‘To-day,’ ‘Innocent,’ ‘The Song of Songs,’ ‘The High 
Cost of Loving’— there's a fine sextette for a clean- 


If New York has many 
more plays like that headed westward, you can depend 
upon it that the theatres here will be boarded up long 
before the next season is over. 

“The movies are educating a new 
theatre-goers, an increasing theatre public. 


minded young woman to see! 


generation of 
Men and 
women who never entered theatres in the old days 
The legitimate step is to pa- 
tronize the spoken drama; but they turned from it, 


now go to the HOV ICs, 


shocked and disgusted. 
“Take that play, ‘To-day.’ newspaper man 
knew what it was, a nauseating picture of a vile, sordid 


Ever 


phase of life peculiar to certain big cities, dished up as 
Moral fiddlesticks! Well, we just 


so to speak. We gave the management 


a moral lesson. 
laid for it, 
of the show and the advance man a square deal. We 
printed pictures of the manager himself, the play- 
wright, the leading lady and the star, Edmund Breese, 
a sterling actor who deserves a decent vehicle. And 
then, the Sunday before the play opened, we told 
the truth about it as a matter of simple justice to the 
And that is 
just what the better class newspaper men all over the 
West will do to such shows ibs ~ he Lure,’ ‘Innocent,’ 
and ‘To-day.’ They will tell the plain, unvarnished 
truth. 

“You home-loving, regular New Yorkers do not set 
the dramatic standards. They are set by the riff-raff 
of your town and ours, by the men and women of your 


mothers and fathers who read our papers. 


city who have no homes worth staying im, no social 
duties outside restaurants and cabarets, and by the 
men and, ves, the women from cities like mine, 
who will patronize an attraction in New York which 
they would not sit through at their home theatre. 

“The New York verdict of approval placed on shows 
which appeal to degenerates or sensation-seekers only, 
will board up our theatres.” 

“But your city must have amusement,” 

“They have it automobiles, concerts, lectures, 
But they are suspicious of New York suc- 


And outside of cities this size, the hunger for 


movies. 
cesses, 
entertainment is met by the Chautauqua and Lyceum 
Bureaus. If the New York managers had any idea of 
i they ‘d 
revise their plays, and come nearer the taste of the 
‘provinces,’ as they call us. Pavlowa, Farrar, Schu 
mann-Heink, Kreisler, Mischa Elman, the travelogue 
men, all take thousands out of this town, where your 
famed New Yorkers pick up hundreds. 

“Take it from me, this rebellion of the decent people 
against the indecent play will eventually paralyze the 
so-called legitimate theatrical business, and make 
millionaires of both the moving-picture producers and 
the lyceum managers.” [Continued on page 56} 


the money which these bureaus are coining, 
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Hushed 


Y eyes were smarting, and it was 
all I could do to control my self 
when I walked out of Mr. 
Rigney’s offic discharged. I 


had given eight years of my life to the 


Exchange Bank, and thought that such 
long and faithful service might have 
counted in my favor but it didn’t. Iwas 


second cashier. drew two hundred a 


month, with an extra bonus at Christmas, 
and spent every cent I earned. In the 
Western city L lived in, a 


dresses well and goes out 


oung fellow who 
a great deal can 
hardly do much saving on that salary. To be quite 
honest, [| had never tried 


in business and that promotion 


realizing that a good ap 
pearamn C is evervining 
is apt to hit the man who has plenty of friends and 
that was as much due 
tor people liked me and I 
and there vou are 


soctal connections In my case 


to inclination as to poli 
liked people 

My trouble was that I made myself too popular, and 
that in a quarter old Rign He was 


one of those white haired high colored, high-tempered 


‘ ould not forgive. 


old bovs, with a tremendously swollen sense of his own 
importance a fine man to work for if you did not 
tread on his toes, and the bitterest kind of enemy if 


vou did. And so naturally. when I fell in love with his 
with me, and the time at last 
all the blessing I got 


for mv half share was a bellow of insults and a month's 


daughter Emily, and she 
came to break the news to Papa 


not c¢ 2S p r coutras t 
But Emily 


would marry me, father or no father, just as soon as I 


who Wits twenty one ancl of ace, said she 


could support her, and this ought to have been a great 


comfort to me — though it wasn't. I was too young 


then only twenty-seven to realize that such 


gentle, tender women, whom one has associated with 
can abandon everything 
very gladly for the man they love. I could not picture 


as the wife of an eightv-dollar-a-month book- 


softness and ease and luxury, 


Emily 
keeper or insurance soli itor, doing her own work and 
hanging out the washing on the line. Young men are 
apt to take this view or: girls reared in fine homes, and 
have thus lost beautiful and devoted wives. | 
thought I had 
to as an honorable man, and so for me the whole world 
seemed to tumble as I left Mr. Rigney’s office. 

I could have bitten my tongue off afterwards for 
having told George Preece all about it 
myself as they say 


man) 
was certainly prepared to give up Emily; 


unbosomed 
and thus added to my humilia- 





to the president of the bank, 





want your seven millions back you will have 


to”—the rest is the story of a girl’s big idea. 





tion. He was our chief cashier and had about as much 
use for me as a motorist for broken glass; but I was 
caught by his pretended sympathy, and was so bursting 
besides with misery that I had neither sense nor reason. 
And so he said it was a shame and all the rest of it, while 
he was inwardly gloating and enjoying it all to the hilt. 
He was a withered, oldish man, with a cackling laugh 
and a pointed, gray beard that would waggle like a 
goat’s after he had said anything especially disagree- 
able. Often you did not realize how disagreeable it 
was till you went home and pulled out the stickers. 
After this talk I felt as though I should never get 
another position, would lose Emily for sure, and that 
everybody would be laughing at me as a cheap fortune- 
hunter who had got just what he deserved. That was 
the kind of comforter George Preece was; Job, in 
comparison, would have sounded merry and _ bright. 

If only I had had a little money saved up, I should 
have chucked that last month in the bank and done 
without the two hundred dollars. Nothing is so hor- 
rible as being discharged, vet having to go on with 
things as usual and keep up a bluff of not caring 
breaking in a new man to take your place and arranging 
for the wheels to continue without you. But that two 
hundred dollars was all the money I would have in the 
world; so it was Hobson's choice for me all right. 

I changed to a cheap boarding-house, gave up cigars, 
economized all I could, and in my after hours did my 
utmost to find another position. But old Rigney 
was so abominably unjust that he would not give me a 
recommendation, and under these circumstances it 
was not to be wondered at that people everywhere 
turned me down. None of the financial houses wanted 
anything to do with an assistant bank-cashier who was 
leaving under a cloud — the inference was too obvious. 


Yet those miserable-days had some very bright spots 
I had good friends who made it easy for 


in them. 


As they looked at Emily and as Emily looked 
at them, Glass exclaimed, “For the love of 
heaven tell us what you did to Preece! 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL GREFE 


Up —by Lloyd Osbourne 


nd 
HE PROBLEM: “If you want to send me to 
prison, you can,” said the embezzling cashier 
“but if you 
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Emily and me to meet, and every time we 
did so, she put fresh heart into me. I grew 
then to have more understansing of what a 
woman's love means than ever before, and 
learned how dependent we men are on it 
for the best there is in life. 

Though she tried to hide it from me, 
Emily was having a hard time, too, what 
with her father’s constant bullying, and 
her having to conceal the whole matter 
from her mother. ‘To tell her would be sure 
to bring on an “attack,” which to Mrs. 
Rigney was a shield against all the cares of 
existence. Emily's mother was one of those aggravating 
women, selfish to the core, who have built up a success- 
ful invalidism in much the same way as men build up 
prosperous businesses. Beginning modestly with some 
obscure ache that puzzled the doctors and was ascribed 
by the braver ones to hysteria, she had gradually 
acquired a commanding position in the invalid world. 
Her house was managed by a paid housekeeper; a 
trained nurse censored the telephone and guarded the 
sacred portal. It had become an iron law that nothing 
should ever be said to Mrs. Rigney that might in any 
way ruffle her equanimity or cause her the slightest 
annoyance. Thus having conquered the world a great 
deal more effectually than Caesar or Alexander, she 
was prepared to lie on her sofa, elegantly gowned, and 
entertain hosts of friends. She was an attractive woman 
in her way and knew how to make herself very agree- 
able; but as a help to a daughter in distress she was 
about as useful as a brass door-knob. 

My time at the bank was nearing its end, when one 
morning a very strange thing occurred. Happening to 
notice George Preece coming out of the president's 
office I was suddenly struck by the fact that he looked 
perturbed, and that his hands were trembling so much 
that he could searcely pick up a paper he had dropped. 
As though to avoid my glance he hurried away towards 
the rear of the bank, where we had a separate way into 
the adjoining safe-deposit — a place that was always 
dark and very little used, with two superannuated 
telephone booths in it that somehow had never been 
removed. Wondering if he had been taken ill, I asked 
Heighton to keep an eye on my wicket and went back 
myself to see what the matter was. Well, I found 
Preece sitting in one of the booths, huddled up and 
shaking like a man in an ague. As I peered in he 
started violently, and spat out: “Don’t you spy on me, 
sir! Don’t you spy on me!” And this with such a gleam 
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of vellow teeth and such a convulsive wagging of his 
beard that he reminded me of a badger being poked by 
a stick. 

‘I only thought you might be ill,” I said coldly, 
showing by my tone how insulted I was. “I am very 
sorry I am sure if I have disturbed you.” 

‘I was just looking at these booths,” he returned, 
trying tg pull himself together, and changing his tone 
until it was almost cringing. “Why, I thought you 
were a ghost — jumping at me like that — and the 
words came out before I knew what I was saying.” 
Then in an emboldened sort of way he went on: “I 
must tell Mr. Rigney to get rid of these booths; there 
is no sense in littering up the place with things that 
are no longer’ used.” 

‘None whatever,” I agreed, turning away, but 
conscious for the first time of a strong reek of whiskey. 
One did not have to be very clever to connect it with 
Preece’s disappearance in the booth; yet to anyone who 
knew the man and his abstemious, miserly ways, it 
seemed an almost incredible thing for him to do- 
nipping whiskey there in the dark at eleven in the 
morning. Why, the most racketty fellow in the bank 
would not have dared to do it — would not even have 
thought of it. Men in banks simply don’t do such 
things. 

I tell you I did a lot of thinking when I went back to 
my wicket and began to connect the trembles and the 
whiskey with something that must have happened in 
old Rigney’s office. And I had more to chew on still 
when Reuben Pottwynd arrived in a taxicab and walked 
straight into the president’s office. He was our most 
important director, and I noticed that he did not send 
in his name but pushed the door right open as though he 
had been telephoned for and was expected. After that 
it was not much of a surprise to see old Glass, another of 
our directors, arriving ditto, looking mighty flurried 
and upset; and close on his heels August Lest, of the 
German-American Bank of Commerce, and also one of 
our directors, striding past me towards the office. This 
really meant our whole directorate, for W. L. Cole was 
a permanent absentee, and Bruce McLean was away at 
Carlsbad. 

The next thing that happened — and you may be 
sure I did not miss any of it — was old Rigney’s con- 
fidential clerk emerging quietly to ask Mr. Preece to 
“kindly step into the office.” Miss Spense said it in 
her usual little whine, but it did not fool me that some- 
thing was not up. But by now Preece seemed to have 
got his assurance back, and never turned a hair as he 
followed her — even stopping to give some brief instruc- 
tions to Philips in the exchange department and 
speaking in his ordinary dry, composed voice. If I 
had not seen him myself, only such a short time before, 
shivering in the telephone booth and nipping whiskey, 
I should have attached no special importance to that 


Preece was as pale as death. 





hurried directors’ meeting. Yet now I began to think 
he must be an important part of it, and that something 
deadly serious was going on behind that glazed door. 

The meeting, or whatever it was, lasted a very long 
time. Once old Rigney came out with August Lest, 
and the two entered the steel vault and spent quite a 
while there, and then returned looking very grave. By 
now the whole bank was in a sort of electric tension, 
though of course we were all too well trained to show 
any sign of it to the public, or even to one another, 
except for an uplifted eyebrow perhaps, or a little dig 
as you passed somebody. The general idea was that 
old George was in bad, and the excitement was intense. 

But finally when they all came out together — all 
except Mr. Rigney — old George appeared the most 
unconcerned of the lot, and surprised us by going back 
to his work as cool as a cucumber. It was the three 
directors who looked upset, and they strode along close 
together and silent as though they were holding them- 
selves in till they could get past us and out of earshot. 
Near the door when little James Glass tried to speak the 
two others shut him up like a jack-knife and quickened 
their pace. Then they disappeared, and we were left 
wondering, though the tension grew less and less as the 
day wore on and nothing happened. 


HAT night I went for a spin in the park with some 
friends, who brought me home and dropped me on 
ray doorstep at ten or so. As the Japanese boy let me 


‘in, he said there was a gentleman up in my room wait- 


ing to see me, explaining in his broken English that my 
unknown visitor had been there a long time and was 
most impatient. I went up the stairs two at a time, not 
unprepared to find that my room had been ransacked 
by some plausible thief, and was even ready to grapple 
with the intruder, when imagine my surprise as I 
banged open the door, to see — yes, of all people in the 
world — old Rigney sitting on my bed! I guess it was 
the only place he could find to sit on, the room being so 
small and littered; but the sight of him there fairly 
took my breath away. 

“Hello, Rawlinson,” he said, rising and offering me 
his hand in a stiff, yet unbending sort of way. “I have 
been waiting here two hours to see you.” 

“Two hours,” I exclaimed, not knowing what to think, 
and tumbling off a lot of things to give him a chair. 

He settled himself in it, and then slowly drew out a 
cigar and lit it, offering me his case at the same time. 

“T am in a beast of a hole,” he said, gazing at me 
with those formidable old eyes of his, and blowing out a 
mouthful of smoke. “I want help and I am willing 
to pay heavily for it.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, hanging on his words. 

“Suppose I should give you my daughter and ten 
thousand dollars?”’ he continued. ‘‘That would count 
with you,eh? That would seem pretty big, wouldn’t it?” 
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I gasped out that indeed it would; that I would go 
through fire and water to win Emily. I was altogether 
confused and incoherent, and these trite expressions, 
so inadequate to the occasion, must have sounded 
utterly idiotic. Then as the pause lengthened, I added 
with a certain misgiving: “Of course you would not 
expect me to do anything that wasn’t — wasn’t right?” 

But instead of answering, he blew out more smoke and 
stared at me ambiguously. When at last he did speak, 
I noticed it was not to reply to my question. 

“You are a fine, vigorous young man,” he said. 
“You have the reputation of being quite an athlete. 
I guess you could take an ordinary sized man of fifty- 
four and kill him as easily as I could stamp on a bug.” 

“TI wish you would tell me what you want,” I said, 
not relishing this turn to the conversation and a good 
deal staggered. 

He pondered for a moment, and then walked ner- 
vously about the room. 

“When I think of the way I have been done, I can 
hardly stand it,” he burst out explosively. “I can’t 
formulate anything; can’t see any daylight anywhere; 
just feel I have to swallow my medicine, willy-nilly, 
even if it strangles me. And the lawyers! Pah 
nothing but a lot of blatting old women who can’t 
suggest a thing — can’t do a thing. That's why I have 
come “to you, Rawlinson. It’s a situation that calls 
for a young man, for somebody that can take risks and 
hit hard, who hasn’t been so long stewed in cowardice 
and compromise that he has lost all his nerve. I am too 
old to grapple with this myself — that’s the trouble, 
I am too old and that’s a bitter thing for any man 
to say, for any man to admit.” 

“Tl help you if I can,” I said, as he seemed to come 
to the end of his breath. ‘You haven't told me yet 
what it is you want.” 

“You know George Preece,” he exclaimed savagely, 
with a sputter of hatred at the name. ‘‘George Preece, 
the most trusted employee at the bank; been with us 
twenty-five years; a fellow I would put my hand in 
the fire for as to honesty and ali that Well, what if 
he didn’t come into my office this morning, and say, 
yes, his very own words: ‘I am going to retire, and I 
want a hundred thousand dollars to retire on!’ When 
I blew up at that, what do you suppose he said next 
George Preece, mind you — a man who has been with 
us from the very start, and whom I trusted like a twin 
brother: ‘I have taken seven millions of bills and bonds 
and specie out of the safe,’ he says, cooler than I am 
talking to you this very minute, ‘and I have buried it 
some place where you couldn’t find it in a thousand 
years. If you want to send me to prison, you can,’ he 
says, ‘but if you want to get your seven millions back 
you will have to retire me with a vote of thanks 
and a hundred thousand dollars, as I said. It’s for 
you to choose,’ he says. ‘Take it or leave it,’ he says.” 


McBride put a hand on his back and shoved him in with a terrific thrust 








> 
[ think Mr. Rigney found a bitter kind of zest in my 
stonishment: in my whole-hearted anger and indigna- 
I could feel the change in his manner towards me 
an increased warmth, an increased consideration. 
It was not a little flattering that this strong, proud, 
self-sufficient man should have sought me out in his 
trotole I was ‘ry much touched, mdeed. 


B { all he cul ia tually rob vou of is the cash,” | 

vid ter flecting a moment. “Bills, mortgages, 

bends and such things can all be duplicated, and their 
i¢ proved by our files 

While the bank goes on the rocks in the meanwhile,” 

protested “Proving destroyed titles is the most 


exatio ob in the world, and takes more time and 
rouble than vou have the faintest idea of. We might 
ust as well hand the bank over to a receiver and be 
done with it Phat is where he has us when he says he 


is willing to go to jail. No, Rawlinson, I have looked 
t s from every angle and there is only one way to 
tave off a crash. and that’s to catch the fellow alone 
ynewhere and choke him until he shows us where the 
tuff is and it is up to you to doit!” 
MI I cried 
Rignev nodded grimls “Yes, you,” he said. 
Then drawing out his wallet he produced a check 
nd passed it over to me 
| or eXPCcrise = lhe ‘ xplained. ** Five thousand 
lollars for expenses, and if you need more you shall 
ve it without limit. Iam too old to handle this thing 
self must turn it all over to you. All I can Say Is 
that if vou want to be my son-in-law go ahead and 
ive us 
One question,” I said, taking the check and 


heginning to feel my heart beat thickly. “Do I under- 
tand there is to be absolutely no compromise with the 
fellow? No beating down his price?” 

“No.” he 


letectives on him, lea 


exclaimed, snapping out the word. “Put 
learn his habits, and then jump on 
n some dark night, and og 

He left the sentence unfinished and stared at me 


a cloud of smoke. 


significantly throug! 


“The only way to argue with such rascals is through 
their hide he added. 

Then he rose, took his silk hat and cane from the bed, 
and held out his hand 

‘It is a big order,” he said. “But if anybody can 


vou will. Good-night.” 
stairway and went out with 
We shook hands again in the 


put it through I know 
lt ushered him down th 


him to his automohil 


dark, and his last words were to say that I had taken a 
load off his shoulders. I returned indoors, feeling I had 
p ita ton on mine. Then I roused the Jap, asked him 
to make me a pot of strong coffee, and sat down to 
think, think, think 

rhat miserable, wasted night taught me only one 
thing my limitations as an amateur criminal. What 
vould I not have given for the advice of a high-class 
crook, with imagination and ideas — of some helpful, 


kindly safe-blower or obliging kidnapper! It was so 
easy for Mr. Rigney to say “catch him somewhere and 
take it out of his hide;”’ yet to do either seemed hope- 
lessly beyond my powers. I rose in the morning quite 
despairing, and went to keep an appointment I had 
with Emily at the Minturns’, in a state of unrelieved 


mnisery. 


SHE had never looked to me so pretty as she did that 
Ss morning, with something about her so fresh and 
exquisite, so flowerlike and adorable that I felt as always 
i sense of my own unworthiness, and a sort of wonder 
that she could care for me at all. She saw at once that 
I was in the depths of gioom, and had hardly kissed me 
before she took me to task holding to the lapels of 
my coat and looking up at me in tender reproach. 

“He's been worrying,” she said. “ Worrying dread- 
fully 

“He has I admitted, 

And he didn’t sleep,” she went on. 

“Searcely closed his eyes,’ I admitted. 

(nd the whole world is a deep, dark blue,” she said. 
Where it isn’t entirely black,” I replied. 

“And he wants to make it just as hard for us as he 
with a little catch in her voice. “As 
young is nothing, and loving each 
und the only sensible thing would be 


can sn sil d 
though our bemg 
rth I i notl ny 
to jump off the wharf because nobody will give the poor 
dear a hundred dollars a month.” 

‘Last night somebody gave me five thousand,” I 
said, drawing out her father’s check, and enjoying her 
astonishment at the sight of it. “It’s that I want to 
talk about.” 

She stared at it in stupefa tion, and then from the 
heck to me. 

““And vet you are miserable,” she exclaimed, search- 
ing my face as though I were perhaps withholding some 
delightful surprise. “If you don’t want me to die dead 
before your eyes, tell me what this means.” 

We sat down side by side on the sofa, and I de- 


with her father. When I 
walked about the room, 


scribed the interview 
finished she got up and 
greatly excited. 

“Your father is asking the impossible,” I said. “I 
have looked at it from every angle, and the whole idea 
is impossible.” 

She came back to me flushed and quivering. 

“Surely you are going to make a try for it, Oswald?” 
she said. “Surely you don’t mean to leave dad in the 
lurch? Can’t you realize what this means for us if only 
you could succeed?” 

“T spent all last night thinking of that,”’ I returned 
dismally. “It’s true I might manage to waylay old 
Preece; there are a dozen ways of contriving that; but 
what the dickens would I do with him afterwards? I 
can’t burn him at the stake, can I; or hang him up on 
a meat hook?” 

Emily gazed at me as though she were hardly listen- 
ing; it was plain her quick wits were at work, and her 
attention was all within. Then she bent down and 
murmured something in my ear. 

“Do that to him and he’ll tell all right,”’ she added. 
“Just you try it, Oswald.” 


OUGHT to have jumped up and hugged her, but I 

could do nothing but sit there dumfounded. In one 
minute Emily had accomplished more than I had in ten 
sleepless hours. Of course, Preece would tell! How 
could he help telling! Emily in six words had settled 
the problem of what to do with the man after we got 
him. 

The affair immediately took on a new aspect — 
passed from dreamland into reality. In the ensuing 
exhilaration there was hardly time to congratulate 
ourselves. The solution of our worst problem made the 
easier one loom up like a mountain — how to decoy 
Preece to a lonely place and nab him. But Emily had 
no second flash of inspiration. After much unavailing 
talk I determined to go and consult Sam Brander. Sam 
was not only one of the most fearless men alive, but had 
that dash of irresponsibility which is so necessary in all 
desperate adventures. At the very least, I knew he 
could put me in touch with some reliable detective 
agency. Tyro as I was I was aware that private 
detectives were usually rascals. Yes, I would go and 
consult Sam, and off I sct in high spirits, after a parting 
with Emily that made me feel all over again how intol- 
erable it would be to fail. When a fellow has got his 
chance, he has to take it even if it rains wildcats. It 
was in this humor I started off to find Sam. 

Sam was a newspaper photographer who passed his 
cheerful existence amid fires and murders and death- 
chambers and fashionable weddings, varied by periods 
of enforced leisure when he loafed about with nothing 
to do. In appearance he was short and thick-set, with 
an engaging smile that atoned for many social deficien- 
cies. Indeed, it must be confessed that Sam, on the 
outside, was rather a common-looking little fellow, with 
Bohemian ways and a slangy tongue that jarred 
occasionally on the cultured. But his smile was 
irresistible, and it was pretty hard for anybody not 
to succumb to it. 

If I am to be honest, I had better admit right off that 
the subsequent history was largely Sam’s. I had not 
talked with him ten minutes before I put him on the 
pay-roll at twenty a day and expenses — not that he 
wanted to take a cent — but just to make him feel the 
seriousness of the undertaking, and to anchor him to it. 
I could not afford to have him rushing off to a murder 
or a suicide at what might be a critical moment in my 
own affair. The first thing he did as my paid assistant 
was to sharpen a*pencil and write “Notes” on a large 
heet of foolscap; the second -was to say that of course 
we had to take in the police. By this he did not mean 
the chief of police, whom he thought very little of, but 
a certain Inspector McBride, who was “the power 
behind the throne at headquarters,” and who could 
be “reached” through his wife. 

“Not that it ain’t perfectly square and above-board 
what we'll ask of him,” said Sam, “but of course if 
his wife should fancy a diamond-backed watch there 
is no reason why we should not try to please her, is 
there?” 

When I murmured something about graft, Sam came 
back at me mighty sharply. Said he: 

“If McBride is going to risk his job, and risk it, mind 
you, in an honest cause — and he wouldn't touch the 
other kind with tongs — it is only fair that he should be 
paid handsomely for it. That is where you kid-gloved 
fellows misjudge the police; you haven't the faintest 
idea what a lot of good they do under the rose — and 
if at times they should get paid for it, what’s the 
harm?” 

Sam spoke so hotly that I apologized. I admitted 
that I did not know anything about the police, nor their 
praiseworthy — and_remunerative — secret labors on 
our behalf. I abjured the kid-gloved errors that had 
caused the light of his countenance to be turned from 
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me. Sam, much mollified, consented to smile again, 
and engrossed himself once more in our problem. 

I should be wrong to repeat the endless conversation 
we had on the subject; to describe the plans that were 
so elaborately reared only to topple like a house of 
cards at some belated — and fatal — criticism. Natu- 
rally we did not wish to call in McBride until we had 
worked out a comprehensive plan of operations. “ We 
have to give him something to chew on,” said Sem; 
and this effort to obtain chewing material for the 
inspector was the most head-racking ordeal I ever went 
through with. Sam, in spite of his enormous wealth of 
criminal experience, was less resourceful than mizht 
have been expected; and in the end it was I — poor, 
criticised, kid-gloved I — who unraveled our difficulties 
and evolved a stratagem that might be hoped to place 
old Preece helpless in our hands. 

That same night we had our talk with Inspector 
McBride, who came to us in plain clothes, and who had 
already been given an inkling of our affair. He was a 
big, reddish person with a wonderful capacity to sit 
stolidly on a chair and say nothing; but he had a 
keen face, in spite of its heaviness, and steely blue eyes 
that pierced one like gimlets. He listened to us with an 
increasing gravity that seemed to bode ill for our 
enterprise, till at the end he suddenly brought down his 
hand on his knee with a resounding wallop, and cried, 
“Good,” in a big, hearty voice. 

This robust concurrence put us in good spirits, and 
there was a general thawing and lessening of constraint 
as we proceeded to discuss the actual details of our 
scheme. The inspector, with an air of now being in his 
own field, took the lead, and in a slow, masterful and 
slightly irritating manner over-ruled nearly everything 
that Sam or I proposed. But he always justified him- 
self so well, and showed such a grasp of the situation, 
that we willingly deferred to him. Then when every- 
thing had been entered in his little book and he had 
risen to take his departure, he remarked with a worried 
expression : 

“It’s you two who will have the hardest job — mak- 
ing Preece squeal.” 

“Oh, he'll squeal all right before we are through 
with him,” said Sam _ confidently. “Rawlinson 
here has a plan that would make a wooden Indian 
yelp.” 

“But you must not let it be more than a simple 
assault,” continued McBride, with a note of solemnity 
in his voice. “Mayhem is a felony, you know, and that 
would land us all in the penitentiary.” 

“Oh, we never dreamed of going as far as that,”’ said 
Sam reassuringly, though it sounded as though he meant 
the penitentiary and not the thing that McBride was 
so afraid of. 

“Sam,” I said, after the inspector had left, “what the 
dickens is mayhem, anyway?” 

He scratched his head doubtfully. 

“IT think it is biting a person’s ear off,”’ he answered. 
“Though it may be their nose. At any rate it has 
something to do with biting, I am sure of that.” 

“Then we can’t be had up for mayhem,” I said, much 
relieved. 

Sam burst out laughing at my trepidation. 

“He was just trying to draw us,” he said. 
awfully curious to know what we mean to do.” 


“He is 


HE following night, in accordance with our pre- 

arranged program, Sam and I reached the bank at 
one, and were silently admitted by Mack, the Irish 
night watchman, who had been taken into the secret. 
The bank was a ghostly looking place at the hour, and 
the effect of our entry in its great cavernous interior 
was eerie in the extreme. We spoke in whispers and 
moved about on our noiseless, rubber-soled shoes like 
a pair of burglars, with a strange, unreasonable and 
rather daunting apprehension. Outside we knew that 
Mack was patrolling up and down the sidewalk, and 
that in various recesses further distant there were 
enough hidden policemen to prevent anyone interfering 
with us; yet in spite of ourselves we were acutely 
nervous and ill at ease. It stole over me that we should 
fail; that the whole adventure was crazy and impracti- 
cable. I guess the marble all about us was no colder 
than my heart as I visualized our impending humilia- 
tion. 

At twenty past one and faithful to the minute, Mr. 
Rigney arrived and was as stealthily admitted as we 
had been. We had hardly more than greeted him when 
next came August Lest, then James Glass, then 
Reuben Pottwynd, each at a minute or two apart, 50 
as to attract as little attention as possible from any 
chance passer-by. Lest had brought them all in his 
car, which he had driven himself and had left a couple 
of blocks away on a side street. It was embarrassing 
to have them all look at me as though I were their 
leader — these grave, hushed elderly men who repre- 
sented so much power and so many millions — and 
though I put a bold face [Continued on page 5’) 
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The Show-Down 


The Story of a Western “Savage” and a New York Girl 


OWS, ranks of . mother and Dick Ashby 
white rm ou - by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow just going down the 
ders; shining, aisle,” a woman behind 


smartly coiffed heads; wafts of French per- 
fumes; the colors of satins and chiffons, accented by 
the sharp, recurring black of men’s coats, and all 
blended to harmony in the subdued, mellow glow of the 
Belasco Theatre. 

Blake hunched his shoulders with a faint, contented 

chuckle. This cosmopolitan, enchantingly artificial 
atmosphere reached him, hit him deliciously hard, as 
it usually does those who have been spending months, 
years perhaps, in the hinterlands of nature. His sense- 
craving for the flare of lights against the tall buildings; 
crowds, inexhaustible crowds; gleaming motors, the 
restaurants gratified, at last. And the price of it all, 
he whole show! By the gods, he had it! — the full 
price, too, the power to enjoy at its keenest razor edge 
and a pocketful of money. He gave a secret, sardonic 
smile at his modest estimate and tessed over the limi- 
tation,— a barrelful of money, enough to pay for any 
old whim. 


“Look, quick! That is Amber Milton and her 


him said to her companion. “Ah-h!” Her little sigh 
held that touch of envy which is the tribute to success. 
** Belasco himself couldn't have done it better, arranged 
the whole thing more perfectly than Fate or whatever 
you call it.” 

“‘Good-looking people,” affirmed the other woman, 
“but what’s remarkable about it all?” 

“Nothing, except the luck of it. She’s right in the 
thick of everything, of course, but she and her mother 
are only fairly well off. And then Dick Ashby, who was 
madly in love with her, but had nothing to speak of, 
went West and made a fortune in the good, old-fash- 
ioned way, and now they are to be married in the Spring, 
I believe. Youth, good looks, money, romance 
what more do you want? I wish my old man would do 
something like that.” 

Blake, lounging luxuriously, grew taut. His whole 
attitude tense as that of a wild animal crouching for 
a spring, he craned his head frankly; his eyes full of a 
live, eager curiosity, curiosity with a purpose behind it. 
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“WT OOK, quick! That is Amber Milton and 

her mother and Dick Ashby just going 
said a woman behind him 
Blake, lounging luxuri- 


down the aisle,” 
to her companion. 
ously, grew taut 





The house suddenly darkened. The bell whirred, 
the curtain went up, the play had begun 
out its exposition, Blake exhibited his power of con 
centration, that complete focusing of the entire atten 
tion upon a subject, which is the biggest asset any man 
may possess. But it was doubtful if he even saw the 
stage. Between the second and last acts, he apparently 
reached some definite conclusion in regard to the matter 
which occupied his thoughts, for he finally scribbled 
a few words upon a card and sent it by the usher down 
the aisle to Ashby. 

At the moment that Ashby received this note, Amber 
Milton was speaking to her mother, and when she 
again turned to her fiancé she had to touch him on the 
arm before she could attract his attention. He was 
still staring down at the card in his hand. 

“Oh,” he said, and his voice sounded oddly con 
strained to her, “‘a man I used to know in the North- 
west has just sent me a line to say that he’s in the 
house. If you'll excuse me.” He rose as he spoke. 

* But, Dick, what is it? You look sO 
as if you had seen a ghost,” with a little laugh. 
with a touch of anxiety, “It isn’t bad news?” 

““Nonsense,”” he smiled, but the muscles around his 


1 hrough 


sO que ry 


| hen 


mouth had tightened, his look evaded hers. ‘Of 
course not,” reassuringly. “Ili be back in a minute.’ 


He did not return, however, until just as the curtain 
was rising, and she had no further opportunity to speak 
to him until they were leaving the house. 

“Well, did you see your man?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, he’s an old pal of mine in the West. Queer 
sort of a fellow. Awfully anxious to meet you, so I 
asked him to join us at Sherry’s any time within the 
next hour. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Of course not. But are you sure you're all right? 
You still look a little 

“*T never was better,” with just a touch of shortness 
in his voice, the first that she had ever heard there. 
She was too good humored to resent what she divined 
was not an irritation against her, but she was rather 
silent on the brief drive to the restaurant, leaving het 
mother to bear the burden of the conversation. 

Mrs. Milton was a modern mother of the youngish, 
vivacious type. Her name is legion; charming gowns 


. creamy shoulders, waved, iron-gray hair, smiling dark 


eyes, a worldly, sophisticated mouth. Her devils 
increasing bulk and a flabby chin. Her gods — the 
good things of life. She has evidently come to stay, 
and she certainly adds to the gaiety, if not the stability 
of youth’s background. 

‘I hope,” said Amber as she slipped into her chair, 
“that your man won’t come in at the eleventh hour 
and keep us sitting here half the night.” 

But even as she spoke she lifted her eyes to see a tall 
man coming down the room toward them, looking di 
rectly at her. She got a momentary impression of 
lazy power, of a driving intensity of nature, of a 
square, intrepid face, a cynical, sensitive, beautifull) 
cut mouth; but the eyes held her, lifted her, it seemed 
to her, almost to her feet and at once attracted and 
repelled her unbearably. That meeting, before they 
met, was, in some subtle, psychological realm, what a 
shock of electricity would be in the physical. 

It is a vital cident when, once or twice 
time, we experience one of these encounters of the soul; 


in a life- 


meet a personality who bears to us from some unfor 
gotten or unexplored worlds of wonder, a definite 
message; and like everyone else, Amber hastened to 
withdraw into her most conventional shell, in the effort 
to resist this tormenting invasion of the unexpected. 

Across the rose-decked, table, they 
talked of the eternal commonplaces; discussed the 
play, the weather, a newspaper sensation; they even 
discovered a mutual friend or two; but the outlander 
was a bit clumsy in his handling of feuilleton. He 
lacked the deftness of Dick, for instance. He took the 
world but rarely, and then in sips. As far as he was 
concerned, it was an occasional absinthe cocktail, not 
the elixir of life that it was to the other man, and 
by far from being the only spring that quenched 
his thirst. And yet beneath all this talk of surfaces, 
there were undercurrents which gave a meaning, 
sinister or emotional or foreboding, to every word 
which was uttered. 

“Are you expecting to be in New York long, 
Mr. Blake?” asked Amber Milton suddenly. 


rose-shaded 
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He looked at her a long minute while he seemed to 
debate the conventional question and regard it as 
of some importance. She was worth looking at; her 
heauty had a sort of contradiction, which set people 
vondering about her and added to her fascination. 
Her eve dark blue and set in her head like jewels, 
we cool, almost appraising, as if they were given to 
weihing and measurm most things they rested 
re thoughts, actions, yp ople; her delicately 
rched nose suggested both decision and pride; but 
duality, the fire of her nature was written in the 
iburn hair which she wore smooth and shining close 
to her head, and her soft, passionate, crimson mouth. 
I don’t know, Miss Milton,” he said at last. “I 
ike plans. I’m just a vagabond, you know, 
ind quite content to be one. I may be here a long 
time, | may » to-morrow Again he looked at her 
deliberately, this time full in the eyes. “I have an 
that it may be months.” 

Then the sheltered life has no more attractions 
for you than it has for me,” said Mrs. Milton lightly, 
vith a brave ittempt to stifle a vawn, 

“Never that.” he laughed. “It would mean the 
end of things for me. 


\ short life in the saddle, Lord, 
Not a long life bv the fire.’”’ 

“Strange that you and Dick should be such friends,” 
Amber mused, thawing in spite of herself. “His 
tastes are quite different. I never can get him to talk 
of his Western experiences. He loathes the very 
thought of roughing it. He can do without necessities, 
but not luxuries. Isn't that so, Dick?” 

\ flash went over Blake's face. It was gone so 
quickly that she found it impossible to define it, but 
it gave her the impression of something dangerous, 
merciless, and vet amused. 

“We must see him from a different angle then,” he 
said. ‘‘Evidently the Ashby that you are accustomed 
to is not the one I used to think I knew so well. He 
had considerably more of the spirit of adventure in 
him than any man I ever knew, took longer chances, 
ran risks that would have made me stop and think. 
You don’t look it, Dick,” he leaned across the table 
and lifted his voice a little to attract Ashby’s atten- 
tion, “but you're one of the two or three utterly reck- 
less men I’ve ever known. It’s paid in your case, 
though; you won, you certainly won out.” 

“Don't flatter me so; you embarrass me.” Ashby 
tried to speak the words carelessly, but his voice was 
uneven; he blew one rapid smoke wreath after another 
toward the ceiling. 

“Danger!” repeated Amber, bewildered, and looked 
from one man to another. 


ESIDE Ashby’s slender, athletic build, Blake, al- 

though spare enough, looked almost bulky, and 
Blake's features, although clearly modeled, were heavy 
compared to the clean, high-bred chiseling of Dick’s. 
The two men presented the perfect contrast of “the 
carpet knight so trim” and the tried veteran, “in 
stern fight a warrior grim, in a camp a leader sage.” 
And yet Blake had just said that when it came to 
taking a long chance he wasn’t in it with Dick. The 
old aphorism of the Duke of Wellington suddenly 
occurred to her and seemed the probable solution of 
the enigma, “The dandies make the best fighters.” 

“Of course,”” she went on, but still in that puzzled, 
speculative tone, “Dick saw that wonderful combina- 
tion of mines and furnaces and steamships and rail- 
roads, and put it through; but where was there any 
real physical danger?” 

Ashby jerked his chair backward a little. 

“The only danger, my dear, was that my uncle 
wouldn't be sufficiently interested in the scheme to 
take it up and push it as he did.” 

Mrs. Milton had been stifling polite yawns for the 
last ten minutes, and now she very definitely arose. 
It was either that or nodding into her coffee-cup, and 
she chose the pleasanter alternative. 

“Where are you living?” Hallet Blake asked Ashby, 
as they got into their coats and hats. 

“If you care to drive up with us to Mrs. Milton’s 
apartment, we can walk down to my hotel together,” 
returned Ashby reluctantly. 

There was very little conversation on that drive up 
the Avenue. Mrs. Milton succumbed frankly to her 
somnolent tendencies in a comfortable corner of the 
limousine, preferring her beauty sleep to the task of 
dissipating the clouds on the brow of her future son- 
in-law, and Amber and Blake talked very little. 

The two men walked in as far as the elevator with 
the women, and then Mrs. Milton rather perfunctorily, 
for he had not endeared himself to her, asked Blake 
to stop in some afternoon and have a cup of tea with 
her daughter and herself, and then the old friends 
turned toward the street together. They had both 


lighted cigarettes and they walked along smoking in 
silence until they swung into the avenue. 


Suddenly Ashby pitched his cigarette into the 
gutter. 

“Well, what are your plans? Of course it isn’t hard 
to guess what you are here for; but what are you going 
to do about it?” 

“Nothing,” replied Blake, after a moment’s silence, 
“or, rather, nothing definite at present. Let it go at 
that. I don’t mean to say ‘nothing’ as a final state- 
ment, though. I have no plans.” 

“Knowing you, I'd say you couldn’t do much worse,” 
said Ashby heavily. 

The other man looked down at him from the corners 
of his eyes. 

“Oh, there’s nothing premeditated about my in- 
tentions,”” he said easily. “I simply mean to let the 
cards lie as they fall. I have a curiosity to see this 
thing play itself out. I have a hunch that it’s going 
to do that without any interference on our parts.” 
He was speaking quite soberly now and with an odd 
intensity. 

They walked on in silence for a few blocks, and then 
Blake spoke again, half jovially. 

“You've got all the cards in your own hands, 
Dick. I don't see that you've left me anything to 
play.” 

“I know’ you, Blake,” said his companion with 
bitter heat. “I know your damnable powers of resource. 
You'll pull cards out of the air to play with if you want 
them.” 

Blake laughed. 

“Oh, by the way, while I’m arriving at some kind 
of a decision, or rather while I’m drifting, ll need some 
money — quite a bit.” 

“IT don’t doubt it,” said Ashby with an odd smile. 
“You'd better come in. I can give you a check that 
will do for the present, to-night.” 


FIRST and characteristic use that Blake made of 

his money, now being in funds, was to send Amber 
Milton the next morning what she mentioned to her 
mother as a bale of flowers. 

She looked down at the open boxes of perfume and 
color in a sort of whimsical dismay. 

“How lovely! How delicious,”’ she exclaimed, “but 
how absurd! Why, we have enough, after we've 
crowded them into every possible space, to decorate 
the bathroom and the kitchen and to fill the laundry 
tubs.” 

“Queer savage!” commented Mrs. Milton. “Better 
not play with him, Amber. He’s dangerous. We can 
send a lot of those flowers out to sick friends.” 

“No!” Amber spoke decidedly. “‘They were sent 
to me. I'll keep them. I must write him a note and 
thank him. We ought to ask him to dinner sometime 
soon.” 

But the writing of the note proved unnecessary. 
That same morning when she was walking home about 


‘twelve o'clock, after an hour of shopping, she met 


Blake, and he had, quite as a matter of course, and 
without waiting for an invitation, turned to walk home 
with her. Insensibly, almost, their footsteps led them 
toward the park. 

It was one of those s.ill October mornings when the 
earth seems to dream in a sort of golden haze, the 
windless hush of an Autumn noon. The roar of the 
world without came very faintly to their ears, and as 
they walked on together, not only the material city 
which lay all about them, but the world of fact, routine 
and fixed habit, seemed all at once to Amber very 
unimportant and far away. It suddenly struck her 
that what she found so interesting, so curiously stim- 
ulating about this man was that on both of the occa- 
sions, casual and brief, when-she had met him, she 
had immediately become conscious of a thousand 
ideas and interests of which she had hitherto been 
unaware. It was as if he unlocked doors in her con- 
sciousness and made her acquainted with new and 
vivid areas of being. 

She felt an immense and increasing curiosity about 
hur. He impressed her as being a creature of para- 
doxes, but without any of the extremes, the weaknesses 
that paradox implies. She saw him at once primitive 
and yet almost cynically sophisticated. He would, 
she fancied, calculate to the limits of caution, and in the 
mood, dare any hazard and take the hurdles of life 
without questioning what lay beyond. There was in 
him scmething staidly reasonable and something that 
laughed at all reason. 

“You're an odd person,” she said, suddenly resolved 
to gratify her curiosity so far as she might. “From 
the moment that Dick received that note from you last 
night, he forgot everything else. It’s rather humili- 
ating sometimes for a woman when the man she’s 
engaged to meets his best friend.” 

Immediately, she felt his withdrawal from the 
subject, an inner withdrawal, not conveyed by any 
outward sign or éXpression. 

“We were great pals,” he said. “Lived in the same 
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shack, worked side by side. Then I fell ill. Ashby 
nursed me for months like a brother.” 

“Those must have been weary months when he was 
working out the details of his big. scheme.” 

He nodded 

““Haven’t you any big schemes?” she asked. 

“Oh, I've had my dreams, like every man who's 
lived my kind of life. We engineers see lots of possi- 
bilities all the time; stirs the imagination, you know, 
I haven’t had any great success so far. There!” he 
threw aside the constraint he had assumed when she 
mentioned Dick. There were glints of secret amuse- 
ment and something more-—a definite purpose in 
his eyes. “I'll tell you everything you want to know 
about me in good time, but I can’t feel any particular 
interest in the topic this morning. I’ve got a more 
absorbing one on my mind. I've been thinking about 
you all night, and I believe I've got a line on you 
now. 

“You've what?” She gave a faint gasp at these bald 
statement’ and struggled to retain her composure. 

“Diagnosed you, analyzed you.” 

They had sat down on a bench on the round of a 
small hill; behind them a tangle of rhododendrons and 
tall trees and before them great rocks and a long sweep 
of rolling meadow. Flitting, gray squirrels rustled 
through the dry, fallen leaves and drawing near them, 
sat on their haunches, their forepaws pressed against 
their breasts; regarding them with bright, beady eyes, 
mutely requesting their daily alms of nuts. Blake 
threw a cigarette which had gone out in his fingers at 
one of them and turned to Amber. 

“* Admit,” he said deeply, “that you have been think- 
ing of me, too. It couldn’t have been otherwise. You 
know, I know, that when we met last night, something 
happened to both of us. I don’t know how to express 
it; but there were histories that passed between us, 
a thousand submerged memories. Subconscious con- 
fidences were given and exchanged.” 

“You take too much for granted.” She tried to 
speak coolly, to infuse the faintest touch of ice into her 
tones, a hint of surprise that he should venture so far. 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

“Oh, don’t fence,” he cried quickly. “Let us be 
sincere at any cost.” 

She looked out over the grassy lawn lying in wide, 
white sunlight; a faint, falling wind had begun to 
whisper through the rhododendrons; the yellow leaves 
fell slowly through the air. In Amber something new 
struggled for emancipation and expression. 

“Admitting that I have thought of you more or 
less, does it matter? What difference does it, can it, 
make?” 

“A world of difference,” he said with energy. “But 
to go back a moment. I've got you sized up. You are 
like a man who works out a gambling system on paper. 
It can’t fail, he’s provided for every possible contin- 
gency; but when he actually goes to play it, it does the 
impossible thing, it goes to pieces; and why? Because 
he ignored the human element.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said, a puzzled 
frown between the brows. 


ITHOUT enlightening her he asked suddenly and 
apparently quite irrelevantly : ““ How old are you?” 

This time she gasped openly. Savage! That was 
what her mother had called him, and it was correct. 
She threw him a sidelong glance. He was calmly 
awaiting her answer, either indifferent to his trespass 
against good manners, or ignorant of it. 

“I’m twenty-four,” she said. 

“And I'll bet anything that when you were seven- 
teen you had your plan of life all mapped out. You 
were beautiful, you were born into the right set, but 
you were tremendously ambitious and you proceeded 
to build your house just as you wanted it; good house, 
but,” he smiled amusedly and it struck her unkindly, 
“it’s built on the sand. Nice sunshiny weather so 
you didn’t think of its insecurity, but did you expect to 
go through life without meeting any storms?” He 
leaned nearer her. “‘There are storms, storms of passion; 
a woman like you is bound to meet them.” 

She turned her flushed face bravely toward him. She 
meant her look to be entirely uncomprehending, haught- 
ily blank; she intended to fall back on the well-worn 
phrase, “I don’t know what you mean,” but the look 
she met in his eyes gave her a tingling shock of surprise. 
It challenged and pleaded with her at the same time. 

The plea was: 

“Oh, be the gloriously frank creature that you are.” 

The challenge: 

“You don’t dare be anything else with me.” 

She resented vehemently this unlawful intrusion, 
almost the violation of her intimate and hidden 
thoughts and feelings. She knew instinctively 
that the whole inner strength of her citadel was 
threatened. Where could she escape those searcli- 
ing, demanding eyes, those [Continued on page 66! 
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“And must ye war with helpless women, O men of Pentavalon?” 








quoth Beltane 





LTANE by Jeffery Farnol 


T was toward evening that Beltane 
awoke, and sitting up, looked about. 
Upon a ladder Beltane beheld a pair of 
lusty, well-shaped legs in boots of untanned 

leather laced up with leathern thongs; as for their 
owner, he was hidden quite by reason of a leafy screen. 
Looking upon these legs, Beltane knew them by their 
very attitude for the legs of one who watched intently, 
but while he looked, they stirred, shifted and, growing 
lax, became the legs of one who lounged; then, slow 
and lazily, they began to descend lower and lower 
until the brown, comely face of Giles Brabblecombe o’ 
the Hills smiled down upon Beltane. Cried he: 

“Hail, noble brother, and likewise the good God 
bless thee! Hast slept well, it lacketh scarce an hour 
to sundown, and therefore should’st eat well.” 

Even while he spake, the archer was busily setting 
forth viands upon a rough table that stood hard by, 
what time Beltane looked about him. 

“*'Tis a wondrous hiding-place, this, Giles!’’ quoth he. 

“Aye, verily, brother —a sweet place for hunted 
men such as we. Here be caves and caverns enow to 
hide an army, and rocky passage-ways, narrow and 
winding i’. the dark, where we four might hold all 
Black Ivo’s powers at bay from now till Gabriel's 
trump — an we had food enow!” 

Quoth Beltane: “Tis a fair thought that, and I’ve 
heard there be many outlaws in the woods hereabouts.” 

And Beltane fell to eating while the archer sat upon 
the floor, and Walkyn and Roger came in. 

Quoth Beltane: “We will seek out and talk with 
these outlaws to-night, Giles!” | 

“Talk with a pack of — yea, forsooth!” nodded 
Giles. 

“T am minded to strike such a blow as shall hearten 
Sir Benedict for the siege and shake Black Ivo’s con- 
fidence.” 

“Aha!” cried Giles, springing up so that his link- 
mail jingled, “aha! a sweet thought, tall brother! 
Could we fire another gibbet now %é 

“Know you where the outlaws lie hid, Giles?” 

“Nay, lord, none save themselves and Walkyn know 
that. Walkyn, methinks, was great among them once.” 





For a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 94 


“Ave,” nodded Beltane, “bring me to the outlaws.” 

**But bethink thee, tall brother — of what avail a 
thousand such poor, ragged, ill-armed rogues ‘’gainst 
the walls of Garthlaxton? They shall not tear you the 
stones with their finger-nails nor rend them with their 
teeth, see’st thou!” 

“To burn Garthlaxton!”’ growled Walkyn, biting 
at his fingers. “‘Ha, to give it to the fire! But the walls 
be mighty and strong and the outlaws scattered. 
*Twould take a week to muster enough to attempt a 
storm.” 

“Enough!” said Beltane rising, his brows close 
drawn. ‘Now hearken, and mark me well; the hole 
whereby one man came out may let a thousand in. 
Give me but an hundred men at my back and Garth- 
laxton shall be aflame ere dawn. So, come pow, 
Walkyn — bring me to the outlaws.” 

“But, lord, these be very wild men, obedient to no 
law save their own, and will follow none but their 
own.” 

“Then ‘tis time one learned them other ways, 
Walkyn. So now I command thee, bring me to 
them —’tis said thou wert great among them 
once.” 

Hereupon Walkyn rose and taking up his mighty 
axe twirled it lightly in his hand. 

Then looked he upon Beltane ‘neath heavy brows, 
nothing speaking, and turned him of a sudden and, 
striding forth of the cave, came back bearing another 
great axe. 

** Lord,” said he, “thy long sword is missing, methinks. 
Take now this axe in place of it — twas my brother’s 
once. See, I have kept it bright, for I loved him. He 
wasaman. Yet man art thou also, worthy, methinks, 
and able to wield it. Take it therefore; mayhap it 
shall aid thee to bring order in the wild wood and win 
Pentavalon to freedom. Howbeit, wheresoe’er thou 
dost go, e’en though it be to shame and failure, I am 
with thee!” 

“And I!” cried Giles, reaching quickly for his bow. 


“And I also, noble brother!” quoth Roger. 

The sun was down what time they left the 
hill country and came out upon a_ wide 
heath. ‘“‘Master,” quoth Roger, shivering and 
glancing about him, “here is Hangstone Waste, and 
yonder the swamps of Hundleby Fen — you can smell 
them from here! And ‘tis an evil place, this, for ’tis 
said the souls of murdered folk do meet here betimes, 
and hold high revel when the moon be full.” 

They went in silence awhile until they were come 
where the sedge grew thick and high above whispering 
ooze and where trees, stunted and mis-shapen, lifted 
knotted arms in the gloom. 

“Lord,” spake Walkyn, his voice low and awe 
struck, “here is the marsh, a place of death for them that 
know it not.” 

““Ave, master,” whispered Roger, “and look ye 
touch no tree as ye go; ‘tis said they do grow from the 
bones of perished men.” 

So went they, following a narrow track that wound 
betwixt slow-stirring sedge, past trees huddled and 
distorted that seemed to writhe and shiver in the 
clammy air until, beyond the swamp, they came to a 
place of rocks where ragged crags loomed high and 
vague before them. 

Ever as they clomb the path grew more difficult, 
until at last they were come to a parapet or outwork 
with mantelets of osiers beyond, cunningly wrought. 
Now of a sudden, having climbed the ascent, Beltane 
paused and stood leaning upon his axe, for from where 
he now stood he looked down into a great hollow, green 
and rock-begirt, whose steep sides were shaded by 
trees and dense-growing bushes. In the midst of this 
hollow a fire burned whose blaze showed many wild 
figures that sprawled around about in garments of 
leather and garments of skins; its ruddy light showed 
faces fierce and hairy. 

Through the midst of this great green hollow a 
stream wound that broadened out in one place into a 
still and sleepy pool. Beneath a tree, far removed 
from the fire, sat a great swarthy fellow scowling 
down at that which lay at his feet, and of a sudden 
he spurned this still and silent shape with savage foot. 
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“Oswin!” he cried “Walcher! Throw me this 
useless carrion into the Hereupon came two 
ues who, lifting the dead betwixt them, bore 


Once they swung, 


pool!” 
sturdy rog 
the edge of the silent pool 
ind twice, and lo, the floating stars shivered to a sullen 
splash and, subsiding, rippled softly to the reedy banks. 


her to 


Slow the swarthy giant rose and stood upon his 
legs. and Beltane knew him for the tallest man he had 

Oswit quoth the giant and beckoned with his 
finger Oswin, did I not bid the keep watch upon yon 
daint hight o | Now meeting the speaker's 
haleful eve the man Oswin sprang hack striving to 
draw sword, but even so an iron hand was about his 
throat, he was lifted by a mighty arm that held him 
awhile choking and kickutg above the silent pool until 
he had gasped and kicked his life out ‘midst shouts and 
f ibes and hoarse la igh ter the reafte r again the sullen 


waters qu vered, were still, and lostig stood, empty- 
handed. frowning down at those floatmg stars. 

Chen Beltane nto the hollow and strode 
swift-footed, nor staved until he stood face to face 
with Tostig beside the sullen pool. But swift as he had 
Roger had followed, and now stood to his back, 


eapt down 


come 
hand on sword 
Aha! quoth lostig in 


staring amazement, and 


stood awhile eveing Beltane with hungry gaze. * By 
hor!” said he, “but ‘tis a good armor and should fit 
me well. Off with it off, I am Tostig!” So saying, 
he drew a slow pace nearer. his teeth agleam, his great 
hands opening and shutting, whereat out leapt Roger's 
blade: but now the outlaws came running to throng 


about them, shouting and jostling one another. And 
ever Beltane looked upon Tostig, and Tostig, assured 
and confident upon Beltane until the 
ragged throng about them, watching eager-eyed, grew 


smiled grimly 


still. Then Beltane spake 

Put up thy sword, Roger,” said he; “in very 
truth this Tostig is a foul thing and should not die by 
thy good steel so put up thy sword, Roger.” 

And now, no man spake Or moved, but all stood rigid 
and scarce breathing, waiting for the end. For Tostig, 
smiling no more, stood agape as one that doubts his 
rn laughed he, loud and long, and turned as 
if to reach his sword that leaned against the tree and, 
in that instant, sprang straight for Beltane’s throat, 
his gripping hands outstretched. But swift as he, 
Beltane, letting fall his axe, slipped aside and smote 
with mailed fist, and as Tostig reeled from the blow, 
closed with and caught him in a deadly wrestling hold, 
for all men might see Beltane had locked one arm 
‘neath Tostig’s bearded chin and that Tostig’s shaggy 
head was bending slowly backwards. But now, be- 
hold, Tostig’s knees sagged, his great arms loosed their 
hold: then, or he could fall, Beltane stooped beneath and, 
putting forth all his strength, raised him high above 
groaning with the strain, 
lostig down into the pool 


senses: the 


his head, and 
turned and hurled dead 
And for a while no man stirred or spoke; 
only Beltane stood upon the marge and 
panted Then turned he to the outlaws 

* Behold,” he eried, “ 


menace to well-being: where 


panting, 


here was an evil 


man a 
fore he is dead. But as for ve, come tell 
me how long will ve be slaves?” 


Hereupon rose a hoarse murmur that 


grew and grew a sound incoherent yet 


baleful. 

Beltane reached out his hands. 

‘Brothers.’ said he, “how long will 
ye be slaves? ‘ 

G Slaves, forsooth? , cried one. “Slaves 
are we to no man here within the green 
none dare gainsay us we be free men, 


one and all. Ist not so, comrades?” 
‘Ave! Ave!” roared a hundred voices 
* Free?” quoth Beltane. * Free? All 
ve that have suffered wrong, all ye that 
be broken men hearken! Life is 
short and quick to escape a man, yet do 
and to what end? 


all men cherish it 


What seek ve of life, is it arms, is tt 
riches? Go with me and I will teath ye 
how they shall be come by. Seek ye 
vengeance? Would ye see tyrants die? 


Seek ve their blood, forsooth? Then 


follow me! 
Now at this 


arhong 


the outlaws began to 
themselves, wagging 
to another and voicing 


murmur 
their heads on 
their grievances. 

“An we follow, whither would’st thou 
lead us?” cried one. 

“By dangerous ways,” answered Bel- 
tane, “through fire and battle. But by 
fire men are purged; by battle wrongs 
done away Be there many 


know 


may be 
among ye that 





Sir Pertolepe?” Very young and comely 


Now went there up a roar, deep-lunged and omi- 
brawny fists were shaken and weapons flashed 


nous; 
and glittered 

“Ah we know him the red wolf we know 
him ah!” 


“Then arise, I say, rise up and follow me! So will 
we smite Tyranny this night, and ere the dawn Garth- 
laxton shall be ablaze!” 

“Garthlaxton!” cried one Eric. “Garthlaxton!’’ And 
thereafter all men stared on Beltane as one that is mad. 

* Look said Beltane, “Sir Pertolepe hath 
ridden forth with all his company to join Black Ivo’s 
banner. Thus, within Garthlaxton his men be few. 
Moreover I know a secret way beneath the wall. Well, 
is't enough? Who among ye will follow, and smite 
for freedom and Pentavalon?” 

“That will I!” cried Eric, falling upon his knee. 

“And I! And I!” cried others. “‘Lead us! Come 

lead us!” 

“Nay, first — hearken! From henceforth outlaws 
are ye none. Come now, one and all, draw, and swear 
me on your swords: To make your strength a shelter 
to the weak; to smite henceforth but in honorable 
cause for freedom, for justice and Pentavalon — swear 
me upon your swords, to abide by this oath, and to him 
that breaks it Death. Swear!” 

So there upon their knees with gleaming swords 
uplifted, these wild men swore the oath. Then up 
sprang Walkyn, pointing to Beltane with his axe. 

“Brothers!”’ he cried, ““behold a man that doeth 
such deeds as no man ever did— that burned the 
burst ope the dungeon of Belsaye and slew 
behold Beltane 


now.” 


gallows 
Tostig the mighty with naked hands - 
the Duke! Shall we not follow him?” 
Then came a roar of voices: “Aye — let us follow!” 
“On, then,” cried Walkyn, his glittermg axe aloft, 
“to Garthlaxton!” 
Then from an hundred brawny throats a roar went 
up to heaven. And the cry was: ‘“‘Garthlaxton!” 


T was in the col!, still hour ’twixt night and dawn 

that Beltane halted his wild company upon the 
edge of the forest where ran a water-brook gurgling 
softly in the dark; here did he set divers eager fellows 
to fell a tree and thereafter to lop away branch and 
twig, and so, bidding them wait, stole forward alone. 
Soon before him rose Garthlaxton, frowning blacker 
than the night, a gloom of tower and turret, its mighty 
keep rising stark and grim against a faint light of stars. 
Now as he stood to scan with purposeful eye donjon 
and bartizan, merlon and arrow-slit for gleam of light, 
he grew aware of a sound hard by — a small and silvery 
chime he could by no means account for. So crept he 


near and nearer, and he presently espied something 
that moved in the gloom high above the great gate- 
way, something that stirred, pendulous, in the cold- 
breathing air of coming dawn. 

Now as he peered upward through the gloom, came 





of face he scowled ‘neath frowning brows 
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the wind, colder, stronger than before, that softly 


smote the misty, jingling thing above — swayed it — 
swung it out from the denser shadows of scowling 
battlement so that Beltane could see at last, and see. 
ing — started back faint and sick. And beholding 
what manner of thing this was, he fell upon his knees 
with head bowed low yet spake no prayer, only his 
hands gripped fiercely upon his axe; while to and fro in 
the dark above, that awful shape turned and swung — 
its flaunting cock’s-comb dreadfully awry, its motley 
stained and rent. And ever as it swung upon the air 
it rang a chime upon its little, silver bells. 

Now in a while, looking upon that awful, dim-scen 
shape, Beltane spake low-voiced: 

“O, Beda!” he whispered. “O, manly heart hid 
‘neath a Fool’s disguise! O, Fool, that now art wiser 
than the wisest! But, by thine agonies endured, now 
do I swear this night to raise to thy poor fool’s body a 
pyre fit for the flesh of kings!” 

Then Beltane arose and, lifting high his axe, shook 
it against Garthlaxton’s frowning might, and turning, 
hasted back to that dark and silent company which, 
at his word, rose up from brake and fern and thicket, 
and followed whither he led. 

Soon came they to an iron door, and Beltane stood 
aside, whereon the mighty Roger and Giles, Walkyn 
and Eric, bending brawny shoulders, swung a great 
log crashing, against the iron. Thrice and four times 
smote they, might and main, ere rusted bolt and rivet 
gave beneath the battery and the door swung wide, 
Down went the log, and ready steel flashed as Beltane 
strode on, his torch aflare, *twixt oozing walls, up steps 
of stone that yet were slimy to the tread, on and up 
by winding passage and steep-climbing stairway, until 
they came where was a parting of the ways — the first 
ascending, the second leading off at a sharp angle. 
Here Beltane paused in doubt, and bidding the others 
halt, followed the second passage until he was come 
to a narrow flight of steps that rose to the stone roof 
above. But here, in the wall beside the steps, he 
beheld a rusty iron lever, and reaching up, he bore 
upon the lever, and lo, the flagstone above the steps 
reared itself on end and showed a square of gloom 
beyond. 

Then went Beltane and signaled to the others; so, 
one by one they followed him up through the opening 
into that same gloomy chamber where he had lain in 
bonds and hearkened to wails of torment; but now the 
place was bare and empty and the door stood ajar. 
So came Beltane thither, bearing the torch, and stepped 
softly into the room beyond, a wide room, arras-hung 
and richly furnished, and looking around upon the 
voluptuous luxury of gilded couch and wide, soft bed, 
Beltane frowned suddenly upon a woman's dainty, 
broidered shoe. 

** Roger,” he whispered, “what place is this?” 

“Tis Red Pertolepe’s bed-chamber, master.” 

““Ah!” sighed Beltane, “‘’tis rank of him, methinks 
Lead on, Roger; go you and Walkyn be- 
fore them and wait for me in the bailey.” 

One by one, the wild company went 
by Beltane, fierce-eyed and stealthy, 
until there none remained save Giles, 
who, leaning upon his bow, looked with 
yearning eyes upon the costly splendor. 

“Ha,” he whispered, “a pretty nest, 
tall brother. Ill warrant ye full many 
a fair white dove hath beat her tender 
pinions ———”’ 

“Come!” said Beltane, and speaking 
reached out his torch to bed-aleove and 
tapestried wall; and immediately silk 
and arras went up in a puff of flame — 
a leaping fire, yellow-tongued, that licked 
at gilded roof-beam and carven screen 
and panel. 

“Brother,” whispered Giles, “O, 
brother, ‘tis a sir, methinks, to lose so 
much good booty. That coffer, now — 
Ha!” With the cry the archer leapt out 
through the tapestried doorway. Came 
the ring of steel, a heavy fall, and there- 
after a shriek that rang and echoed far 
and near ere it sank to a silence wherein 
a voice whispered: 

“Quick, brother — the besotted fools 
stir at last — away!” 

Then, o’erleaping that which sprawled 
behind the curtain, Beltane sped along 4 
passage and down a winding stair, yet 
pausing, ever and anon, with flaring torch. 
And ever small fires waxed behind him. 5o 
came he at last to the sally-port and hurl- 
ing the blazing torch behind him, closed 
the heavy door. And now, standing upon 
the platform, he looked down into the 
inner bailey. Dawn was at hand, a glim- 
mering mist wherein [Continued on page 59] 
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Racing 
With the Rain 


by 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


E were rushing through the valley, and my friend was at the wheel; 
The highway lay before us like a rod of burnished steel. 

There was dust upon our motor, there was dust before our eyes, 

But the live thing sped like magic underneath the Summer skies. 


Of a sudden came a turning, and we heard a distant drum. 

“It is thunder!” cried my comrade. “ And the storm will quickly come.” 
At his words I looked behind us — yes, black clouds were scurrying on, 
“ Now for speed!” I told my comrade. “It's five miles to Avalon!” 


There’s a flowing road to Newbright that is like a silver snake; 
It’s the kind of road that every reckless racer loves to take. 
Now it lay white in the distance for a good three miles or more, 
And beside it was a deep stretch of the curved Atlantic shore. 


On my hand there fell a raindrop like a signal from on high; 

Black and blacker sped the storm-clouds in the wide tempestuous sky. 
Close behind us now that army of the purple hosts of rain, 

And above us, marching, marching, with a thundering refrain. 


Just a touch upon a tiny bit of metal, and we whirled 

Swifter than the swiftest eagle flying high above the world. 

Swift as water down Niagara, plunging madly through the air, 

On, and on we raced; the lightning flashed around us everywhere. 


Ranks of blue rain surged behind us. Would they drench us, would they 
come 

Like a sudden bright battalion filled with War's delirium ? 

Would their gleaming swords surround us, cleave our cheeks, or goad us on 

Faster, faster, on that flowing road that led to Avalon? 


Now the earth was dark around us, but we had no need of lamps, 
For the lightning blazed before us, searchlights from celestial camps. 
Far ahead we saw the roadway like a shining, endless track, 

And we heard that army breathing, breathing closer at our back. 


Who would mind a healthy drenching? Surely not my friend and I! 
Let the torrents pour upon us — we could still be warm and dry! 
But the race was for the glory and the triumph we would feel 

If we beat our blue pursuers — beat them with a bit of steel! 


Pride of conquest, zest of winning, tang of mad achievement — these 
Were the laurel we would gather, and the crown that we would seize! 
Naught but victory did we dream of, effort wearing her bright bays; 
Our reward the joy of striving, and no man’s indulgent praise! 


See! the spires of home before us! Ah! the roofs of Avalon! 

But the jealous rain behind us, now it pressed more madly on! 
Furious at our seeming triumph, swift it sent its first brigades 

On the wind to touch our shoulders with their glowing silver blades. 


But we reached the village court-house, and our haven lay ahead, 
Underneath the arching elm-trees that were hospitably spread 

Like a monstrous, thick umbrella far along the avenue; 

Dauntless followed those battalions, shining ranks and ranks of blue. 


Still the dust was on our motor, still the dust before us lay, 

When, out from the drooping elm-trees we were on the roofless way. 
Ah! the open door before us! One mad plunge, our glad disdain —— 
Safe at last! For we had beaten those mad regiments of rain! 





Painting by 


James Montgomery Flagg 
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Aboard the Floating Wall Street 


An Ocean Liner in War Time, and the Secret She Held 


ARRY DORMER, a young man 
of pleasing address and shrewd 
Yankee eye, upon the day of 


June 15th last, had in his 
pocket exactly $31.26. It may be 
added that his ‘ ‘prospects,’ so called, 


upon that date were precisely commen- 
surate with the amount of this surplus; 
he had not the remotest idea where the 
next hundred dollars would come from. 
But a second examination of Mr. Dor- 
mers affairs made upon June 27th would 
have shown a respectable balance in 
bank to his credit of $23,856.71. His 

“prospects,” upon this later date, were 
likewise commensurate with his balance; 
he still had two half-million dollar deals 
on hand. 

Those intervening days had been for 
the most part spent on board a “ floating 
Wall Street.” 

It was upon June 15th that the young 
man boarded the S. S. Emilie at Rotter- 
dam with passage booked for New York. 
For four months Dormer had been 
doing ambulance work in France. He 
was returning home to resume the occu- 
pation of the’ two preceding years — 
struggling to get his fingertips into a 
crevice in the business wall that would 
support him in the manner to which he 
desired to become accustomed and that 
would rescue him from the obvious 

_destiny of his father’s evil-odored, Elk- 
ton, Wis., glue factory. 

He lugged his grip up the gang-plank 
and followed the steward to his minimum 
rate stateroom well forward in the pit of 
the D deck, in a most dispirited mood. 

-. Dr. Jarvis Tappen”—“ Mr. Henry 
Dormer.” He read the names on the 
plate at the side of the door and entered. He was 
digging in a bag for his cap when there was the bang- 
ing of luggage on the partition without, aad in 
pushed a young man with horn-rimmed spectacles 
and a precise and scholarly manner. 

y “I'm Dr. Tappen,” he said, and ran Harry narrowly 
up and down. 

“I’m Mr. Dormer.”’ And the Yankee eye took the 
other’s measure. Harry liked him — a hardworking, 
clear-headed American physician or surgeon, no doubt, 
who had been doing service for the Allies and inci- 
dentally qualifying himself as an expert in wounds. 
Five minutes’ talk showed that this surmise was true. 

Dormer went on deck. The majority of his fellow 
passengers, it seemed to him, were sturdy, downright 
Americans — men in sack suits and honest black or 
tan shoes. He moves about, watching from the tail of 
his eye, various groups. His chief observation was 
that there were fewer women aboard than when he had 
crossed before, but, he reflected, it was precisely the 
kind of crowd he might have expected to find on a first- 
class vessel going westward during war time. 

In the dining saloon he found his place. It was at 
the Purser’s table. On his right was a semi-bald, 
fleshy-jowled man of middle years, about as indistinct 
a type as travel can produce. His first word was to 
ask Harry to pass the olives. Dormer did so. Presently 
the other volunteered that his name was Grew and, 
reaching into his upper vest pocket, drew out a con- 
ventional business card. “Thos. A. Grew, representing 
the Interstate Playing Card Company,” it read. Harry 
nodded and told his own name. His neighbor ap- 
praised the young man for a moment and in turn 
nodded. 

\t Dormer’s other elbow was another type — an 
alert little man with pink cheeks and a quick smile, 
who held his hand across to Harry and said briskly, 

“My name’s Russell.” Dormer responded in kind. 

“I'm a newspaper man — Chicago Gazette. Been 
doing the war, but they’ve called me back. What's 
your game?” 

“I’m not sure I have any,” laughed Harry, and ex- 
plained what had taken him abroad. 

After luncheon Dormer slept, walked the deck and 
otherwise killed time until the dinner hour. The 


languor of the first day out was upon the vessel, and 


Along the ship’s decks 
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with visions of sudden wealth 


the line of steamer-chairs was filled with dozing, 
tucked-in forms. Dinner over, Harry repaired to that 
common rendezvous of the ocean traveler — the smok- 
ing-room. Men in groups talked, sipped coffee and 
cordials, and lItad opinions about the run. Card games 
formed and stewards scurried about with green-baized 
boards. 

Shortly Russell invited him to take a hand at bridge. 
Remembering his $31.26, Dormer declined. A tall, 
chin-rubbing Hoosier sauntered up and asked if he 
might fill in. Russell regarded him and said he would 
be delighted. The newcomer introduced himself as 
James C. Booth, and the newspaper man presented 
him to a chunky, heavy-jawed man of fifty who was 
already seated at the table — a Theron McDuff. Dor- 
mer dropped down near Russell’s elbow, and Russell 
threw off quick’ introductions to Booth and McDuff. 
It was all very casual, as such transatlantic meetings 
are, and until bed hour the evening wore on in the 
quietest and most normal way. 

It was about eleven o'clock in the morning of the 
second day. Dormer was promenading the sun deck 
with the Chicago correspondent. They were discussing 
battlefields, trenches, guns. Rounding the turn at 
the prow, they came full upon Booth and McDuff, who, 
to Dormer’s certain knowledge, had been introduced 
to each other only the previous evening. They were 
walking in the direction opposite to that in which Harry 
and Ray Russell were proceeding. At a glance they 
were in the midst of a most serious and engrossing 
conversation — a conversation extraordinarily earnest 
for men who, in the nature of the case, were the merest 
acquaintances. As Dormer and the newspaper man 
passed them, their talk abruptly ceased. Harry glanced 
back over his shoulder. The conversation had been 
resumed. 

The next episode occurred in mid-afternoon. On his 
way to his stateroom for a book, he came upon, crowded 
into a corner of the companion-way leading from the 
B to the C deck, his room-mate, Dr. Tappen, and his 
table mate, the playing-card man, Thomas A. Grew. 
The latter was clipping the end of a cigar and giving 
a very attentive ear to something the physician was say- 
ing in a whisper. They, too, ceased as Dormer passed. 

“That’s a funny combination,” thought Harry, as 
he walked to his stateroom, “and they’re hard at it.” 





men were juggling with millions, trembling 


Late in the afternoon Dormer idled 
into the smoking-room. It was an hour 
at which the place was almost deserted: 
but in a remote corner, well out of the 
range of any prying gaze, sat Russell, 
very intently figuring upon a square of 
paper. Harry crossed to him. 

“Busy?” he asked as he drew nearer 
The other looked up quickly. 

“Oh, no!”’ was the reply, but as lie 
uttered the words Russeli carefully and 
pointedly tarned his figures face down 
upon his knee. Harry lingered a moment 
and then moved away. Half an hour 
later he came upon Russell exhibiting 
with supreme caution his sheet of figures 
to Thomas A. Grew. 

Dinner that evening brought still an 
other manifestation. Nearly the entire 
ship’s company was busy with the meal 
when Harry entered the saloon. Even 
as he moved down the aisle-way to his 
seat, the young man felt the thing, 
whatever it was: a breathlessness, a sup- 
pression, an ebnete attempt to keep 
the surface even more normal than 
usual, a secret, vibrant something. In 
what fe Bi did it appear? Dormer could 
not have said, but there it was, tangible 
as a bulk-head and yet, after all, vague 
as a cloud drift; a property of the senses, 
not of the mind. 

Later, in the smoking-room, the young 
man became aware of the phenomenon 
even more keenly. He had entered from 
the deck door and was viewing the scene. 
Men sat at cards or in talk. Little 
“hat” pools on the day’s run were being 
formed and sold. Here and there some- 
one sprawled behind a book. In one 
corner a group, with guffawing bursts of 
laughter, exchanged stories. Stewards swung back and 
forth across the room. “Could anything be more 
usual?”’ Dormer was asking himself, when it suddeniy 
flashed to him that half the men in that room 
struggled to hold themselves on even keel. 

He turned toward the granite-like Mr. McDuff. 
A great black cigar was in his face and with every other 
pulse beat he was shooting forth a bolt of smoke. 
Beside him sat Russell, an arm extending along the 
back of a lounge. Dormer noticed that with tense 
nervousness, a fingernail pecked at the flesh at the 
side of his thumb. The turgid Mr. Grew sat alone in a 
sort of heightened taciturnity and moroseness. Harry 
looked for Dr. Tappen and Booth. They were not 
there. The young man again went on deck. 

A moist, fresh breeze swept along the port side. He 
pushed forward against it. From the uncertain light 
of a lantern the row of steamer chairs appeared deserted. 
He was about to turn back when the dark splotch of 
two half-hidden figures just ahead caught his eye. 
Moving onward, he made out the angular form of Mr 
Booth. Another man was with him and their heads 
were together. They were whispering and their eyes 
were doing sentry duty lest they be overheard. 

Harry found his room-mate on the lounge, deep in a 
fixed and solitary meditation. 

“Say, old man, I wish you would tell me some- 
thing,” began Dermer with engaging directness. 
“What's going on aboard this ship, anyhow?” 

For a moment Dr. Tappen regarded him with a mild, 
indulgent smile before he asked: “* What do you mean?”’ 

“Mean? I'll tell you. You see the oddest combi- 
nations of people striking up friendships. Chaps who've 
known each other about six hours are exchanging the 
darkest confidences. Stuck around in odds and ends of 

places men are figuring as if thei “ir lives depended on it. 
Walk the decks at night and they’re whispering — whis- 
pering — whispering. Go into that smoking- room. I 
tell you that there are some men in there wLo’re afraid 
that they're going to go mad.” 

“*Ever been to Monte Carlo?” inquired the physician 
instantly. 

*“No.”’ 

“Well, that’s too bad. It’s quite an education,” 
said Dr. Tappen, and then added with a queer, short 
laugh: “Maybe everybody’s scared of submarines.” 
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Dormer was not satisfied. He went to bed that 
night certain that within the last twenty-four hours a 
strange, secret thing had climbed aboard the Emilie — 
a thing as wild as hysteria, as potent as drink; but not 
for the price of his life could he have told what it was. 

At the approach of noon on the third day out Dormer 
was sunning himself against the deck-house and 
engaged in a lonely and idle-minded inspection of the 
skyline. They were steaming away blithely over 
gentle seas; but to Harry, even in the sane light of day, 
the Emilie was still a ship of mystery. There had been 
more whisperings, more suppressions, more frantic 
calculatings. Suddenly, he discovered at his elbow the 
unamiable Mr. Grew. 

“Do you know anything about aspirin?” 
abruptly. 

A Yankee sense and the adventurous spirit of the 
man with nothing to lose dictated Harry’s reply. 

“Something. Why?” 

“T want to get some,” remarked Grew. 

‘Well, I haven't any. Maybe the ship’s doctor has.” 

“Oh, no, ” returned the playi ing-card person, quietly, 
casualiy. “I want six tons of it. 

“Six tons of aspirin!” 

“Yes.”’ It was clear enough that Grew did not think 
there was anything remarkable in his wanting six tons 
of aspirin. 

“For whom?” inquired Dormer. 

“For Mr. Russell.” 

“For Mr. Russell!” gasped Harry. ‘“‘What in the 
world does a Chicago newspaper man want with six 
tons of aspirin?” 

“For Mr. McDuff,” came the reply. 

‘For heaven's sake, get to the end of the maze! 
What does Mr. McDuff want six tons of aspirin for?” 

“For the French army,” said Grew, offhand. 

Dormer gazed at his acquaintance. “Well, I'll be 
damned!” he finally brought forth. 

“Yes,”’ resumed Grew. “McDuff—he’s a Canadian 
lumberman who has been over selling railroad ties — 
got his hands on this aspirin contract. Now he’s got to 
raise the stuff. He’s jobbed to Russell with a profit 
to Russell of five dollars a pound. Russell will give me 
two-fifty if I can find it for him. I'm willing to allow 
you or anyone else, who can dig up the six tons, one 
twenty-five a pound.” He paused before he added: 
“You young college fellows sometimes have friends 
among big people.” 

The proposal was bewildering in its matter-of-fact- 
ness. By a quick calculation Dormer, who with 
difficulty was keeping his features under control, 
multiplied the 2,000 pounds of one ton by six and 12,000 
pounds by one dollar and twenty-five and perceived, 
with a blink of both eyes, that if he could only lay his 
hands upon six tons of aspirin he would have a margin 
of just $156,000 between himself and his father’s glue 
factory. He determined that if there were six tons of 
aspi irin in the world somehow he would find it. 

*Well,” he said as soon as he felt that he could hold 
his voice steady, “I’ve a look-in on the drug business.” 

And so he had, it had suddenly occurred to him. 
There was a college classmate of his whose father was in 
some manner or other, he recollected, identi- 
fied with the wholesale drug business. A 
pretty slim thread, to be sure, but $15,000 
assumes heady proportions when a young 
man has been reduced to rubbing coins. 

“What kind of a look-in?” asked Grew. 

“T know big people in it,” returned Dormer 
with a certain masterly confidence in his 


he asked 


“You do, eh? Who?” 

Harry turned the Yankee eye upon his 
flabby-faced friend. The world had already 
nipped the Dormer wits. “Is that a fair 
question, Mr. Grew?” he inquired with 
nicely shaded reproach. 

“Umph!” observed Mr. Grew. And then 
after a pause: “You think you've a chance 
of getting the six tons?” 

“I’ve not only the chance,” affirmed 
Harry, vaulting high with dreams of riches, “but a very 
good chance, indeed.” 

He felt the playing-card man studying him for a 
moment. “Come with me!” the other finally directed, 
and Dormer followed at his heels to the smoking-room. 

Grew got paper and ink. He was in the act of draw- 
ing up and signing some sort of informal document, 
saying that the commission would be paid if the six 
tons of aspirin were delivered by June 30th, when up 
strolled Dr. Tappen. For a moment the latter stood 
above the table with an odd grin. Then he turned to 
Dormer. 

“So you've got in. the game, too, have you?” 

Harry threw a perplexed glance at the physician and 
for an instant regarded him; whereupon, in a sudden 
fiash, the mystery of the Emilie was solved. At first 
the young man was staggered. It was as if he had sud- 


N 


who wrote the 


denly been gripped by the hair, and it was a good 
minute before he was able to collect his thoughts. 
Gradually, however, he began to piece this and that 
together, to construct from his talk with Grew, from 
odds and ends of happenings, an understanding of all 
that had baffled him. In the ship’s smoking-room, 
along its decks, down its companion-way, men were 
juggling with millions. Stealthily and secretly, with 
side glances and whispers, trembling with visions of 
sudden wealth, struggling to hold their high-pitched 
nerves to level, they were frantically bartering from 
hand to hand the dizzy fortunes that lay in Europe’s 
war needs, while the Emilie was heading off through the 
kindest seas and beneath the most tender stars and 
skies. 

It came to Harry that his problem of $31.26, of the 
glue factory, of his life, might be solved before his foot 
touched home shores. If these others — if that phy- 
sician, Dr. Tappen—why not himself? With an 

gitated hand he folded the memorandum concerning 
the aspirin contract into his pocket and took himself off 
to think. He saw at a glance that it was worse than 
futile to “bull” into this thing. Around him there was 
being played a game which required finesse. Accord- 
ingly Dormer addressed himself for the next twenty-four 
hours to a study of the mechanics of this floating 
Wall Street. 

The clue once obtained, there was no great mystery. 
From Dr. Tappen, from Russell, in a dozen ways, he 
gleaned what he sought to know. All this feverish, 
secret activity centered upon and throve from a block 
of contracts for the complex needs of a modern war 
machine, which men such as McDuff and that chin- 
rubbing Hoosier, Booth, had brought with them on 
board; contracts of such immensity and at such prices 
that there was margin, and to spare, for jobbing, 
re-jobbing and re-jobbing again, with fortunes in 
fractions at a half-dozen points along the line; con- 
tracts which called for mules and aspirin, shoes and 
motor grease, railroad ties and aeroplane wings; 
contracts which no man was certain could be filled but 
which held blinding, dazzling rewards if they could be. 

It was these contracts, or portions of them, which 
the ship’s company of the Emilie, with grim avarice, 
was apportioning and reapportioning. oolen mer- 
chants were dealing in mules; newspaper men in drugs; 
lawyers in shoes; physicians in railroad equipment; 
school teachers in rifles; everyone in anything upon 
which he could lay his eager hands. It mattered little to 
them what real likelihood there was that they could 
make delivery; it would be easy, they reasoned, to find 
some one who could, and then, having fastened them- 
selves in as merely one limk in the chain to be welded, 
they would be rich; everybody who touched the thing 
would be rich; the margins were large enough to split 
over and over again and still provide for all. Thus the 
frantic scramble went on. 

Probably a third of the men on board were thus 
engaged. Of these, few, save the principals, had 
embarked with the idea of trading during the trip. Like 
Harry, they had simply been drawn into the game. 
Once in it, once touched by the fever, they played harder 








and harder. And yet, with it all, the surface of life was 
assiduously maintained. Each man seemed to reason 
that all this bartering and bargaining must remain, if 
possible, cloaked in secrecy, because with each new 
recruit there would be that much keener a struggle for 
the treasures at stake. So, with a fatuous pussy- 
footedness, sixty or seventy-five men were marching 
up and down to meals, tramping the decks, dealing 
cards, with the most studied effort at the normal, while 
every moment of the time their thoughts were careening 


off upon some deal of millions. 
An of the extraordinary proceeding which 
puzzled was why the original owners of contracts 


— the McDuffs and the Booths of the -list — 


ever threw these speculative opportunities to the crowd. 
But the answer was-eaSy. These men, too, were draw- 


ing long bows in their gambles. McDuff, for example, 
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might well know where he could find 25,000 mules, but 
he was at an impasse when it came to delivering 50,000. 
On his 25,000 he would take his full, unimpaired profit; 
on the rest, he would do the best he could and stood 
eager and ready to reward with a princely sum the 
man whose resourcefulness or activity could bridge for 
him the gap in his undertaking. Or, again, it may have 
been whispered in a hotel corrider that the io Preach 
pcre required 1,000 tons of motor grease, 

earing this, a shrewd and aggressive individual like 
Booth could readily enough find it in his heart to 
engage to supply it, even if he didn’t know motor 
grease from tooth- He would get it somehow, 
That was no doubt his reasoning and, mingling with the 
heterogeneous assemblage of an ocean liner, he endeav- 
ored to search out a man who, even if not in the motor. 
grease business himself, had, perhaps, a friend, a brother, 
a brother-in-law, who was. Of course, Dormer more 
than suspected that there was a totally different type 
aboard — the American manufacturer with exactly 
so much of one definite product to sell who had gone 
abroad, sold it and was silently mulling his mechanical 
problems on the way home. But such were not in 
evidence, and anyway, toward the solution of Harry’s 
desperate problem, they offered little hope. 

It was with the “shoe-string” class that his oppor- 
tunity was to be found, and the game looked like one 
he could play. It seemed to him, too, that now was the 
time to gather into his maw any and every speculative 
chance; time enough when he had landed to consider 
ways and means of finding six tons of aspirin or what- 
ever else he may have been able to stumble across. 
So he set to work. He kept himself in view; he threw 
himself in the paths of others; he studied to widen his 
acquaintance; he created as deftly as he could oppor- 
tunities for confidences. Like a hungry hound, he 
roamed the ship in search of another bone. 

Presently, he found one. An assiduous study of the 
habits of Mr. Booth had revealed the fact that before 
luncheon and before dinner that gentleman’s practice 
was to regale himself with a dash or two of Scotch 
whiskey. Upon an evening and at a moment when 
Harry judged the other to be at his mellowest, he 
app . 

“Mr. Booth,” he began, “do you know anything 
about shoes?” 

This was almost, but not quite, a shot in the dark. 
The day before, he had seen Booth in earnest conversa- 
tion with Russell, and, watching the two from a seat of 
vantage, had observed the chin-rubbing individual 
showing with great particularity some point pertaining 
to the construction of the instep of his boot. Russell 
had gravely nodded and their faces had not been the 
faces of men in idle talk. Hence, Harry’s snaring line 

“Shoes? Well, I don’t know!” was Booth’s reply, 
regarding the young man sidewise. “Why?” 

“Why?” repeated Harry casually. “Oh, nothing, 
except that I’m interested in shoes.” 

“You? Why are you interested in shoes?” Scotch 
whiskey was playing its part; from the tone it was 
as if Booth thought that he had a proprietary 
interest in shoes. 

“Why is anyone interested in shoes?” 
laughed Harry. 

“Umph!” observed Booth, and was seek- 
ing to put his thoughts in order when Dormer 
spoke again. 

“IT have some to sell,” he threw out in 
the quietest, meekest voice.. 

“You have!” exclaimed Booth, propelled 
erect from the base of his spine. 

“T have!” admitted Harry. and he hoped 
he had. At any rate, there was a big shoe 
factory in his home town and his father and 
the owner of the factory frequently lunched 
together at the Elkton Club. A the 
Emilie such a basis was Gibraltar-like! 

“Well,” drawled Booth, “I guess you're 
the boy I'm looking for.” 

“I guess maybe I am,” confided Harry. 
“How many pairs would you like?” 

“"Bout one hun and sixty-five thousand — 
July 15th.” 

Dormer fished in his pocket for a pencil. He went 
through the manoeuver of very so 

“One hundred and sixty-five thousand, you say?” he 
once murmured tfully. 

“Yep,” came from the other, with a suggestion of 


eagerness. 
“Well, I guess I might fix that up,” said Dormer 
after a sufficient pause, “if the terms are right.” 
The deal was made. Booth agreed that if Harry 
could find him one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
irs of shoes meeting certain specifications on or 
ore July 15th at a given price, he would allow him 


dollars! § Sixt y-six thousand 
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The Story up to 


this Point 


Janet, the young wife of Butler 
Pierce, has a legacy, and goes to 
her lawyer and guardian, Charles 
Winter, to get the money in cash. 
Surprised, Winter asks her rea- 
sons for wishing the considerable 
sum in this form; but she refuses 
totellhim. It develops that Janet 
is anxious to have her husband 
emerge from the salaried-man 
class, and play the big game by 
going into business for himself. 
She reveals her plan to him at 
luncheon. On the previous even- 


ing their old friend, Julian Powell, 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 


By CAMERON MACKENZIE 


HE Pierces moved. A 

month of fascinating ac- 

tivity followed. Butler, 

his pockets crammed with 
memoranda, was busy with de- 
tails of the new concern; Janet, 
irrepressibly smiling, with the set- 
tling of the new home. 

“Let's give a house-warming,” 
she declared, when her task was 
done and from the bottom step of the winding stairs, 
her hand on the newel post, she was viewing her crown- 
ng achievement, the long, low living-room, with its 
black chintzes and well-rubbed mahogany. 

“Why?” asked Butler over his shoulder from the 
desk where he was industriously figuring. 

“Why?” she laughed. “Oh, just for fun — just to 
‘elebrate!” 

“Celebrate what?” 

“Oh, this!’ and she threw out her arms in an embrac- 
ng gesture. ‘“*The new life!” 

Janet had her wish. They did give a house-warming. 
It was also a kind of celebration of Butler’s advent as 
in independent factor to the business world. 

Everybody came. - There was Martha with her 
lear, cool eyes, and her thin, cool hands; and John 
l'remont, as substantial and solemn and unbending as a 
chunk of oak. They brought with them, to swell the 
throng, the Preston Thwaites, who that evening had 
dined at Ardenwold. Julian Powell, sparkling in even- 
ing attire, arrived with Lotta Reynolds, fetchingly and 
candidly dressed for the stares of men. There was an 
odd smile on Martha’s face as she watched this new 
friend of Janet’s cross the room. The Dalrymple 
girls, the Pierces’ nearest neighbors, one plump and 
round-bodied, the other long-jawed and high-waisted, 
came from the house next door, and gazed with admir- 
ing, wistful eyes upon Janet and her new home. Even 
Mrs. Fielding had been stirred forth and, muffled in 
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wraps, which suggested shawls, she was eased heavily 
from Charles Winter's limousine. Butler, tall, deliber- 
ate, smiling gravely, kept fitting dance tunes. Janet, 
in a gown of bird’s-egg blue with trim little slippers of 
silver gray, was radiant. She beamed upon everyone, 
especially her mother and Martha. Both of these 
cherished beings she embraced with impulsive sudden- 
ness countless times. The celebration went on until 
midnight, with Winter, in the shadows of the couch, 
looking on, his head tipped back, bird-like, and upon 
his face a smile that was almost a grin. 

Meanwhile, Butler also had brought his first and most 
immediate tasks to completion. The new corporation 
had been properly formed; the formalities to make 
him the president and Harsen the vice-president and 
treasurer had been duly executed; offices had been 
secured — four rooms well up in a skyscraper, looking 
down romantically upon acres of smoke-tufted roofs. 
In the furnishing of these offices, Janet could not 
restrain herself from taking a hand. Butler smilingly 
stepped aside and let her have her way. Harsen faded 
from view. He merely left his Brooklyn address and 
said to drop him word when everything was in readiness 
to move in. It was a work of love for Janet, and she 
set herself ardently about it. The walls she had tinted 
a soft blue; the partner's office she furnished with 





You Can Begin 
it Now 


with a woman he i, nows, Mrs 
Reynolds, motors unexpectedly t 
the Pierces’ little country pla 
and it is while Janet rides throug! 
the country with Powell in his neu 
machine that she becomes obsessed 
with the idea that Butler must 
nove forward inthe business world 
At first Butler refuses to tal 
the money, but finally consents to 
do so and forms a partnership-with 
Oscar Harsen, a former business 
associate. To mark this change 
Janet urges their moving fror 


Meadowhedge to Tuclerton Hill. 


cherry desks and chairs; in the 
small reception-room she hung 
inexpensive, rather characterless, 
etchings from a neay-by art stor 
At length all was done, even to 
the lettering on the outer door 
and Butler sent for Harsen. He 
appeared promptly; stroked hi 
head in perplexity when he sav 
the coloring of the walls; said he 
would have preferred desks that wouldn’t scratch whet 
he put his feet upon them, and declared that by way 
of decoration in the reception-room he would have 
selected a touched-up photograph of a mill wit! 
plenty of smoke pouring from a chimney. 

Janet was disappointed, but her disappointment did 
not last long. Life was sweeping on too magnificent! 
and gloriously for her to give heed to much else than 
the engrossing business of living it. Every day seemed 
an overflowing measure; the concerns of the home, th« 
care of the child, the widening range of their friend 
ships, most of all a contemplation of the marvelous 
vistas of the future opening up for her, gave her plenty 
of activity and crowded her mind. The girl had a 
sense of being wafted along on a wave of happiness 
Ecstatic months went by during which it seemed that 
one day was smiling her on to the next, and she had 
moments when she would compose herself and close 
her eyes in an effort to realize the keen zest of her 
existence. 

Regarding the new enterprise, Butler, being a taci- 
turn person, never had much to say. He went about his 
affairs with a sort of unemotional evenness. In the 
mornings he caught the 8:17 into town and in the 
evening the 5:43 out. That was what most other men 
in Tuckerton did, and to Janet an adherence to that 
schedule somehow constituted being “‘in business.” 
She did not think much about the great venture. Under 
Butler’s guiding hand, of course, all was going well, 
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There was a tremendous silence in the room. The girl’s last words had been uttered 
in a high key—so shrill, indeed, that it was torturing that no ‘one should speak 
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and she lived on in as comfortable and complacent a 
confidence as a winging bird coursing through the blue. 

‘You’re exactly like most women,” Winter told her 
with a shake of his big head. “If your husband sits in 
an office from nine till five, you’re certain that your 
life’s problems are solved.” 

‘Oh, mine are,” laughed Janet with flashing eyes, and 
W inter, lowering his glance, reflectively stroked his chin. 

‘Butler work much at night?” he presently asked. 

“Oh, Butler’s a great worker!” affirmed Janet. 
“Yes, lately he has been working at night. He mustn’t 
do it. It’s bad for him.” 

‘What does he do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He didn’t exactly explain. 
Something Mr. Harsen wanted him to get up. Esti- 
mates, I think he said.” 

“Something Harsen wanted?” mused the lawyer. 
And then, after a pause, “Estimates, eh?” 

The talk left no impression on the girl. Soon it had 
dropped far back into the subconscious recesses of her 
mind, 


T was January —a dazzlingly bright, hilariously 

cheerful Sunday afternoon. Outside there were six 
inches of fine powder-like snow that crinkled beneath 
the foot and gave a whitish glare to the clear, pale 
sunshine which slanted through the long main room of 
the Pierces’ home. A fire smouldered comfortably and 
genially within the hearth; the baby tumbled about the 
floor. Janet’s languid thoughts, such as they were, 
concerned a birthday party she had planned for the 
boy. On the coming Friday he would be a year old. 

She heard Butler stamping the snow from his shoes 
on the doorstep outside and she leaned forward to 
light the burner beneath the tea-kettle. Her husband 
came in, clear-eyed and red-cheeked, tugging at his 
gloves. With his back to the fire he drank his tea, 
gravely and silently. In the past months Butler’s 
silences had grown. 

“It’s the confounded business,” he had once ex- 
plained. “It takes so much thought and preoccupa- 
tion.” 

Janet watched him finish the last of his cup and 
reached to take it from him. A sense came to her that 
that afternoon, for some reason, he was in a mood for 
talk. She settled back in her chair and waited expec- 
tantly while he lighted a cigarette. 

“Well, Janet, I'm a lot encouraged,” he finally 
began. “The business is really beginning to go.” This 
was the most definite and formal statement he had 
made to her about the new enterprise since the firm 
began its operations. 

“I’m delighted, but I knew it would go,” put im 
Janet. 

“We had a great week last week,” continued Butler 
meditatively and slowly between puffs, “and I’ve just 
landed a really big order for a special grade of coated 
that opens out a whole new line to us. Most firms doing 
our general sort of business have been selling it. It’s 
the first time we’ve been able to get in, and it looks as 
if there were big profits there.” 

“Oh, that’s splendid, Butler!” exclaimed Janet with 
delight. “‘Things ought to move very fast from now 
on, shouldn’t they?” ‘ 

“Well, faster than they have moved,” acquiesced 
Butler quietly. “‘The business is growing. I’m bring- 
ing Harsen out to-morrow night to go over matters.” 

“That's nice!”’ observed Janet, and as no questions 
occurred to her about the new order and as Butler 
volunteered nothing further, the subject died. But 
when, half an hour later, she gathered up her child and 
mounted the stairs, Janet was infinitely at peace with 
herself; and to be at peace with herself was Janet's 
first concern. 

Harsen came out the next night. Since the new firm 
was formed he had made several visits to the house on 
Tuekerton Hill. Janet had put forth every effort to 
break down the wall of his self-consciousness. Although 
these efforts had involved a certain degree of strain, 
she felt she had been partially successful. Upon each 
succeeding visit he had seemed a little more at ease, 
and once she had got him to talk at length about his 
family: his father, who had been a brick-layer; his 
mother, who despite years of ill-health had managed 
their home and saved from her husband’s meager 
wages. Although Janet had not found that warm ideal 
of friendship which her eager enthusiasm had first 
pictured, conversation was easier than upon the occa- 
sion of his visit at Meadowhedge. But Harsen had not 
heen in the house fifteen minutes upon this Monday 
evening before Janet felt that everything had in some 
unaccountable way slipped back; he seemed unre- 
sponsive and difficult. 

“Let me see, Mr. Harsen,” she began when they had 
found their places at the table, “this is your fifth or 
sixth visit?” 

“Fifth, I believe,” he said with abrupt solemnity, and 
inclining his head toward her. There was a pause. 


“Did you walk up from the station this evening?” 

“Pierce was good enough to get a hack,” he returned, 
and then was silent. 

“Generally Butler gets his exercise by going up and 
down the hill. -It’s steep enough to keep him in good 
trim. I think it’s one of the real advantages of this 
place, the exercise Butler gets. He doesn’t have to 
bother with gymnasiums and the things so many busi- 
ness men have to go in for.” 

“No doubt that is an advantage,” was all that 
Harsen said. Butler had nothing to offer. Janet was 
uncomfortable and covered her embarrassment by 
talking rapidly. 

“Of course that’s only one of the many good points 
we've discovered in this place,”’ she said. “There is so 
much more space in which the baby can play, the 
neighbors are so much pleasanter, I’m so much nearer 
Martha — that’s my sister, you know, Martha Tremont 
—and perhaps most of all we have here a sense of liv- 
ableness and freedom we never had in Meadowhedge.” 

“Very pleasant, I’m sure,” observed Harsen gravely. 
She simply could not make him talk, and Butler was 
strangely unhelpful, too. 

After dinner Janet went promptly up-stairs and left 
the partners, a litter of papers spread before them, at 
the round table near the fireplace. Harsen was bending 
forward over a blue-bound document, scowling, his 
eyes shaded with one hand; and Butler, leaning back 
in the shadow, was regarding him. The custom had 
been established that when Butler was devoting his 
evening to business discussion Janet should take herself 
out of the way. This was partly because she could 
understand little of what might be said, but chiefly 
because Butler had once asked her not to linger down- 
stairs when he had affairs to talk over. “It’s just em- 
barrassing all around, my dear,” he had explained in 
kindly fashion, holding her hand. So to-night Janet took 
refuge in the bedroom, where the baby now slept, and 
putting a screen around the boy’s crib, she began plying 
her industrious needle on a new birthday frock for him. 

It was a long, quiet evening for Janet. She sewed 
and hummed softly to herself and thought of things 
which Julian or Martha or even John Tremont might 
say to her on the occasion of her party about her boy, 
her beautiful boy. She wondered, too, what present 
Butler would have for him; perhaps he might have a 
tiny surprise for her, too. Every few moments she rose 
and peeped at her child, tucking the blankets a little 
more snugly around his chin. Then she returned on 
tip-toe to her sewing and her dreams. Now and again 
a mumble of conversation reached her from below — 
no words or sentences, for the bedroom door was closed, 
but just the murmuring sound of talk flowing back and 
forth, which told her that Butler and his partner were 
still at it. Her mind turned to the growing business 
and to Butler, and she had a keenly joyous elation at 
his success. 


T ten she began to prepare for bed, and as she 
brushed her hair, which fell below her waist and 
was rich and glossy in the soft glow of the yellow lights 
by her dressing-table, she could not resist smiling to her- 
self in the mirror; everything, indeed, was falling out 
wonderfully. After a last peep at her boy, she raised 
the window, snapped the lights and was beneath the 
covers. She knew she was happy. 

It was after eleven when Janet awoke. Her nose and 
forehead were cold. She reflected instantly that Butler 
must have allowed the furnace to die down. A nipping 
wind shook the curtains and she shivered. Her mind 
flew to the child, and in a second more she was pattering 
across the floor. Without pausing for slippers or wrap, 
she opened the door to the hall and in her night-dress 
ran to the closet on the other side of the stairway. 
She dug out blankets and was on her way back to her 
room when voices came to her. 

“T tell you that the estimates were yours.” 

“You accepted them.” 

“You made them arid you fell down.” 

“T did my best.” 

“That’s irrelevant.” C 

“You call this partnership?” 

“*T call it business.” 

Pay It’s re 

Janet was standing by the banister rail, clutching 
it for support. The hate in those tones! Every word, 
every syllable was packed with bitterness. In Harsen’s 
voice there was a terrifying and overwhelming finality; 
in Butler’s a quivering rage. Was this the thing which 
went on in those pretty blue-tinted offices, fitted with 
such loving care? What lives of poisonous feeling were 
these men living? The girl in her night-dress shivered 
from nervousness and cold. 

“Those are my terms.” It was Harsen who had 

ken — calm, contemptuous, brutal. 

“’Sh-’sh!”” came from Butler. Janet, trembling, 
crept back to her room. 

The girl lay in bed staring up into blackness. Time 
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dragged agonizingly. The little night-clock on the 
bureau ticked cheerfully. Now and again the baby 
turned in its sleep and sighed heavily. A pallid oblong 
of light, from the tall road-lamp without, lay on the 
wall of the room. The dead hum of voices reached her 
from below. She tried to reason about the thing which 
had happened. She could not; it had all been too 
sudden, too totally foreign to all her thoughts and 
imaginings; too strange, fleeting, bewildering; an 
uncanny, weird thing of the night. She merely waited 
for Butler to come to her. 

After a great while she heard footsteps in the hall 
below. Then the door banged, and she knew Butler 
was going with Harsen to the station. 

Despite the worry on her mind, she felt a little 
drowsy, but she did not sleep. At length she heard the 
sound of the distant train. In another fifteen minutes 
she knew Butler would have returned. She took a 
deep breath and shut her eyes against strangely 
shaped, dancing stars, that kept torturing the darkness. 
At length the door down-stairs opened and softly closed. 

“What has happened?” Janet cried, raising herself 
on her elbow in bed as Butler came with cautious steps 
into the bedroom. 

“Happened?” echoed Butler in a whisper. “Nothing, 
dear! Why?” 

“Oh, Butler, something must have happened!” 
she went on tensely as he turned on a light. “I was in 
the hall. I heard your voices. They were terrible, oh, 
terrible, Butler!” 


E looked at her with a strained, weary smile. “It’s 
your imagination. It was merely a business dis- 
cussion, and no different : 
“What about?” demanded Janet in a sharp undertone. 
“Oh, dearest, honestly I’m too dead tired to go into 
it now. It was nothing, nothing to worry about. I'll 
explain it all to you in the morning. Just one of those 
arguments which are the every-day events of business.” 
“TI don’t understand! I don’t understand!” she 
exclaimed passionately with a shake of her head. 
“Those tones! Oh, the hate of them! It must have 
been something, something horrible.” 

Butler came around and sat on the edge of the bed 
beside her. He put his arms around her slim shoulders 
and she dropped back upon the pillows. Janet noticed 
through her night-dress how cold his hands were. 

“Come, dearest, you're tired. There is absolutely 
nothing to worry about. We've this big order and we 
had an argument about financing it. That was all. 
It’s awfully late and awfully chilly, and I'm all in or 
I'd tell you about it now. Go to sleep! You need 
rest badly. Everything will look differently in the 
morning. There, dear, quiet down.” 

He kissed her, and his warm embrace soothed her. 
The night did distort and make the simplest things 
grotesque; she would wait till morning and view 
matters then. At breakfast, perhaps, they could have 
a good talk. She drew Butler’s head down, stroked 
his smooth back hair and kissed him. 

“All right, dearest,” she said, and turning, pulled 
the covers up close to her chin. 

That night the baby’s restless sighs later became tiay, 
pitiful groans and then thin whimperings. Janet twice 
rose and patted his back. Each time she noted Butler’s 
heavy breathing; he was indeed exhausted. He 
worked too hard, anyway. The child’s restlessness 
increased, Once he cried out loudly. Butler turned 
and buried his head deeper between the pillows and his 
long, muscular arms. Janet found her wrapper and 
slippers and took the child softly down the hall to the 
guest-room. It was cruel, she thought, that her 
husband’s rest, too, should be broken and disturbed. 

It was nearly dawn before Janet and her boy fell 
into a turgid, weary sleep, the ungrateful sleep which 
comes in that dead, chill hour before a winter sunrise. 
When she awoke the room glistened with the bright, 
new day. Beside her the boy breathed evenly and 
quietly, the night’s struggle over. She rubbed her 
eyes, and forthwith a sense of heaviness crept over her. 
A minute more and the very tones and inflections which 
had reached her at the stair-head the evening before 
were re-echoing in her ears. She rose cautiously and 
went into the hall. 

“*Butler!” she called softly. 

There was no answering word. 

“Butler!” 

She hurried to their bedroom. His clothes were 
gone. She looked at the small night-clock. It was 
nine-thirty. When she called the maid, she learned 
that Butler had had his breakfast and been gone for 
more than an hour. 

Disappointment was Janet’s first feeling. She did 
not in the least blame Butler; it was part of his kind- 
ness and consideration not to have broken in on her 
few hours of sleep; and, of course, he had to go to 
business and could not have waited for her to awake 
in order to tell her of his [Continued on page 82} 
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When I 


told stories over a round of drinks, important men listened to me 


Twelve Years with Aleohol 


The Story of a Man Who Spent $70,000 


want to write this record. No man or 
fail to understand that, for 
1 of shame and humiliation. Yet I 

have come to the point where I cannot con- 
scientiously withhold what it contains if there may come 
I do not place my name 
not feel that justice de- 
reflections to my family 

Tue AvuTHor. 


DID not 
woman reading it will 


it is a recor 


from this a parti le of good. 
upon the story, because I do 
mands that I should attach 
for experiences of the past. 


During twelve years I drank liquor to excess, and 
in that time I spent seventy thousand dollars in grati- 
fving the abnormal tastes of a drunkard. For eleven 
and a half years I have not touched a drop of alcohol 
in any form, and I have not spent one penny therefor. 

To begin with, my name is perhaps not unknown 
It has been seen upon a billboard as a dramatic 
it not too occasionally at the head of 
and I have appeared modestly upon 
a drunkard. I came within a narrow 
foot trench as the result thereof. 
and there are 


to yor 

author; you find 
a magazine pag 
the stage. I was 
of filling a six 
are plain reasons why I drank, 


margin 
There 
cogent, il reasons why I ceased. 

In 1903 I was the managing editor of a daily news- 
paper in a well-known summer resort of the United 
States. I arose on the morning of June seventeenth of 
that year at eight o'clock with every nerve in my body 
leaping with agonized tension. My hands shook so 
that I could not button my collar, and I shoved it in 
my coat pocket with the cravat that went with it. I 
hardly fasten my garments, and to attempt 
would have been to have placed a premium 
upon self-mutilation. I was within one short jump of 
and, fortunately, I knew it. Yet one 
I must have a drink — 


powert 


could 


shaving 


delirium tremens, 
thought alone 
two, perhaps three drinks! 

Three floors below me 


possessed me; 


was a saloon, and I hurried 


Before He Quit 


there as quickly as I could find my way down the 
stairs. In the saloon I ordered whiskey and absinthe. 
I could not pour it from the bottles, and the bartender 
did it for me. I tried to raise it to my lips, and it 
dropped from my shaking hands—both of them. 
Through experience I had found that this combination 
of liquids served to lull the nervous palsy that beset 
me in the mornings, provided I repeated it three or 
four times within a quarter of an hour. 

When I tried to raise the glass after the bartender 
had refilled it I knew I could not do it, and then I 
recalled a method I had seen pursued by a nervous 
wreck in a case similiar to mine. Taking out my hand- 
kerchief I slipped it around my neck, grasping an end 
in each hand. Still holding the right end in my right 
hand I clutched the glass that rested upon the bar, 
and by pulling on the other end I raised the glass to my 
shaking lips. As I did this I caught my reflection in the 
mirror opposite, and after draining the liquor I let the 
glass fall again. I saw that picture of myself a hun- 
dred times more that day. 

“That's you! That’s you!” I muttered to myself, 
and hurried outside. 

I had been drunk for three full months. By this I 
do not mean that I staggered, or that I was incapaci- 
tated for my work. I wrote well and brilliantly under 
the stimulus of a new drink every twenty minutes. I 
doubt if the average person seeing me at my desk or on 
the street could have detected my condition. Years 
of indulgence and the necessity for continued labor had 
taught me a certain aptitude for concealing the effects 
of alcohol. 

When I left the saloon that June day I was in the 


I was accompanied by a specter 
that had haunted me during two weeks. I was afraid 
I would never be able to get sober again. I was fearful 
that I would die in the grip of the liquor, and I did not 
want to die. The night before I sat rocking on the 
edge of my bed, and I cried chokingly, horribly, be- 
cause I could see no hope of ever getting straight again. 

“God! What will Ido? What will I do?” I said. 

I walked about for an hour after leaving the saloon, 
and in that hour I had three more drinks. I tried to 
eat, but the very thought of food nauseated me, and 
I finally went to my work to sweat it out as best I 
might. I felt as if a cold hand held my heart in its 
clutch, and I was on the verge of tears. Twelve or 
thirteen times that day I went to the saloon, and when 
I closed my desk at two in the morning I went back 
again, alone. I did not want whiskey then. I ordered 
beer and took it to a small table in a corner where 
there was a red squirrel in a cage. At that hour he was 
in his wheel, whirling madly, and the sight of him an- 
noyed me. Poor devil, he was like myself. 

I turned my back upon the squirrel and looked at 
my glass of beer. I closed my eyes and that picture 
of my sodden self dragging a glass of rum to my 
trembling lips with the aid of a soiled handkerchief . 
leaped up before me. It shocked me as I had never 
been shocked before. It burned me like a streak of 
fire. I cried again, but inwardly this time, and the sobs 
shook me, and somehow, up through the reek of liquor, 
up through the diseased, disordered mentality that 
was the conscious me, something of manhood fought 
its way. Perspiration broke out on my body. I shook 
and shivered. In a moment I knew I was face to face 
with a decision. Something, deep within me, pointed 
an accusing finger. It told me what I was, showed me 
to what I was coming; it ran over the list of menI had 
known and worked with who had drunk themselves 


clutch of a great fear. 
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io a cruel death, and I shuddered. _I 
pushed back the glass of beer, and stag- 
sered to my feet. I thrust out an arm 
before my eyes to shut out the horror 
that was before. me, and I gasped. I 
knew the precipice lay just ahead. Then 
I found myself outside with the stars 
overhead and the boom of the surf in 
the distance. I looked up and whis- 
pered: “I’m through! I’m through!” 
And as an afterthought — for I knew 
what I was in for—I added: “If it 
kills me, 'm through!” 

For forty-eight hours I suffered the 
torture of the nethermost hell. Not 
easily does the rum demon let his chil- 
dren go. He tore at me, he battered 
my already weakened will, he seared my 
new-born determination with fire. I 
cried, and sobbed and struggled through 
white nights and red days — and then 
came peace. I had won clear, and with 
the consciousness of that came some- 
thing I can only describe as a clean, 
sweet breath. The new birth of de- 
cency was mine. 

From that day to this no touch of 
liquor has been upon me. I will not 
permit it in my house; I will not offer 
it to a friend; nor will I pay for a 
friend’s drinking of it. I am narrow, 
bigoted, if you will; but I will not will- 
ingly, consciously, give the rum traffic 
one cent. 


Y EXPERIENCE with alcohol be- 

gan with imfancy. My father 
drank to excess habitually. He had 
followed his profession of civil engineer- 
ing, and had built railways in Russia, 
Austria and Germany; he had devised 
and constructed docks in England and 
at the Continental ports, and in the 
early seventies he had come to the 
Western Hemisphere where he entered 
the manufacturing field. 

Among the earliest of my recollections 
is that of seeing my father drunk and 
wondering what was the matter with 
him. I could not have been more than 
four; but the memory is clear to this 
day. He had located in a small town 
where his factory was situated, and fail- 
ing his usual amusement had substi- 
tuted alcohol therefor. I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say that I can trace 
every sorrow and misfortune that came 
to my mother and me during the first 
sixteen years of my life to my father’s 
indulgences in liquor. 

As a child I would watch her, and I 
learned to know from her expression the 
degree of indulgence my father had 
brought to us. I would cling tightly to 
her skirt and perhaps hold her hand, 
and would whisper fearfully to her: “Is 
it whiskey, Mother?” 

I was afraid of liquor. I have watched 
for my father through the gate or the 
fence, and if I saw that he had been 
drinking I hid myself. Yet, with all 
that fear, by heredity I was predisposed 
to the use of liquor — nay, to its abuse. 
My father had a business partner, a 
retired physician, and he, too, drank to 
excess, swinishly. He would come to 
our house, and he was boisterous and 
rough. Of him I was also afraid. Usu- 
ally I kept away from him, and he 
noticed this. Once he asked my mother 
why it was. 

“He is afraid of men who drink,” she 
told him, and he laughed. 

“He'll get over that,” he replied. 
“His father will see to it.” 

“T hope he’s seen enough of the evil 
of it,” my mother answered. “I pray 
God he has.” 

But I had not. I had seen other men 
drink. I had peered fearfully into the 
bar-rooms and watched men there; and 
the thing frightened, yet strangely fasci- 
nated me. I saw horrible examples by 
the dozen — nay, by the hundred — 
but they did not horrify me. I know 
that the effect of the horrible example 
is not deterrent, just as I know that the 
fear of penalty seldom operates as a 


crime preventative.. I know that as no 
man was ever morally reformed by 
stripes; that as no criminal was ever 
improved by imprisonment and ° in- 
justice; so no man or woman has ever 
been frightened from alcohol by the 
wrecks that strew the pathway. 

Now I have known the evil effects of 
alcohol since I have known anything. 
I have never suffered illusions as to its 
nature. I have seen a farmer come to 
town and stagger down the main street 
with a bottle in his hand, and I have 
seen him dragged raving to the jail. I 
have seen women reeling drunk, I have 
seen them lying in gutters, I have seen 
saloons vomit foul tramps; and still, 
when it came to my turn, I drank, and 
did it eagerly, confident in my ability 
to control myself. 

I do not attempt to explain the psy- 
chology of this. I cannot, unless it was 
that to my small, impressionable mind 
the abnormal became the normal, and 
that I associated alcohol with manhood 
as automatically as I associated trousers 
with it. I thought all men drank. 

When I was very small my father beat 
me when he was-drunk. When my 
mother interfered he pushed her roughly 
away. I remember that, and, young as 
I was, it burned into my consciousness. 
Eighteen years after that episode, again 
while he was drunk, he struck her, and 
I thrashed him so thoroughly that he 
kept to his bed for a week. I think the 
horror of that affair shortened my 
mother’s life by years. 

My mother was my educator. Such 
basic knowledge as I now possess I 
owe to her. She was of a higher in- 
tellectuality than many men I have 
known. She spoke three languages, 
had traveled over Europe, and, while 
Calvinistically narrow in some things, 
as I can see now, she possessed a wide 
culture, a sympathetic and bread out- 
look upon life, and an indomitable cour- 
age. Indeed, she was a mine of energy. 
When my father had ruined himself 
irretrievably, she’ raised the money for 
his passage West, packed his trunk, 
and, with her high spirit and firm 
courage, strove to put him on his feet. 

That he failed was not her fault; 
that he returned with less character and 
more alcohol four years later 7 not 
alter her determination to struggle on, 
that I could see. She tried again and 
again, and this while working and keep- 
ing me, bringing me up in the atmos- 
phere of her own culture, and striving 
to imbue me with the characteristics she 
knew a man should possess. To-day 
the better things of me are hers. 


ND now I come to my first taste of 
liquor. I write this with reluc- 
tance, with positive hesitation, and yet 
I do not feel that in common honesty I 
can withhold what I have to say. In 
doing this I wish to do violence to no 
man’s creed, to criticize no ritual, to 
cast aspersion on no sect. 

The first taste of liquor, the first sen- 
sation from alcohol that I received was 
at my first communion. The memory 
of that has never died. I think it 
never will. Regretfully I now state 
that I firmly believe that had I never 
tasted that heavy wine I should never 
have been led to experiment with the 
next sep. 

From the Sunday morning when I 
first took that sip of wine into my 
mouth and turned it speculatively about 
on my palate, I thought about drink. 
Liquor was indelibly associated with 
conviviality, wit, humor, social inter- 
course, amusement, fun, and adventure 
— in two words, free indulgence. I can 
now translate the two words into one 
word — appetite. 

My father had always been apart 
from me. At first I feared him, for he 
had beaten me, and always when he 
was angry, when his judgment was 
wholly awry. [Continued on page 39| 
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The prize-winner 


Decide in Campbell’s favor, 


And thereby make the first award 


For quality and flavor.” 


You will decide the same 
way, too 


The more you eat Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup, the more you realize its satisfying 
flavor and effect. 

You find that it never wears out its 
welcome. 

It comes on the table every time like a 
fresh and delightful surprise. 

Your most particular guest approves it 
as a delicacy of unquestioned quality. 

Quality, indeed, and nothing else, is the 
reason for this unfailing appreciation. 
This favorite Campbell “‘kind’’ is not 
only tasty and appetizing but delightfully 
pure, wholesome and nourishing. 

Order it by the dozen or the case, and 
get the full benefit of its endless variety. 
There are many tempting ways to prepare 
it. How is your supply today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consomme Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken _ Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli- Tomato 
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Free Service 


to our Readers 


\ j «ct 
. < service. Professor 


Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, 
Massachusetts, the . creator 
of the Westfield Standard, 
is Food Editor of the McClure 


Publications, and will answer, 


LURE’S is a magazine 
{ 


without charge, any question 
from a MeClure reader on 
foods, beverages, or toilet pre- 
parations. Have you availed 
yourself of this service? 
Address Professor Allyn, care 
of The McClure Publications, 
McClure Building, New York 








If You Wish 
a Sample Tested 


Send the article to be tested 
in an original, unopened 
package, in order that the 
analysis may be correct and 
fair. Where the article 
itself is not sent, the trade 
name, the manufacturer's 
name, and that of the dealer 
from whom the article was 
purchased, should be given. 
For bulk goods, a sufficient 
quantity should be sent, as 
well as the name of the 
dealer from whom _ pur- 
chased, and date of purchase 








In the MeClure-Westfield La 


Photographs by Paul Thompson 
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HE sensitively-balanced weighing-machine, which 

| occupies one corner of the McClure-Westfield 

Laboratory, is quite as important a feature of the 

laboratory’s equipment as are its myriads of beakers and 

test tubes. In the photograph below Professor Allyn is 

weighing the contents of a sample of package goods sent 
in by a McClure reader. What will the verdict be? 








 py=sp R of the laboratory showing a 
A few of the general samples submitted 
by McClure readers, waiting examination. 
ese samples are tomato ketchup, 
milk chocolate, condensed milk, baking 
powder, baked beans, coffee, tea, flavoring 


Among t 


extracts, gelatines, furniture polish, candy. 
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Routine testing of dessert preparations. 
gas-producing bacteria, arsenic, 
of which proves that 


are among the adulterants looked for — alt 
“safety first” lies in using only such brands as have 
passed the Westfield standard. [See our Pure Food Bulletin, page 5j 
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NTERIOR of the huge laboratory safe 
in which toilet preparations, food 
products, and drugs submitted by McClure 
readers are reserved for reference after 
examination. Each product has been ana- 
lyzed by Professor Allyn, and the result of 
that analysis sent to the inquiring reader. 

















Artificial flavors, coal tar dyes, 


Here Professor Allyn is 


making an examination of malt extracts. 
Practically all nationally advertised brands have been submitted to 
Professor Allyn by ‘McClure readers, asking his opinion as to their purity 
and the validity of the claims made for them. 
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What makes Caruso the 
greatest of all tenors? 


His wonderful voice and his 
superb interpretations. 


What makes the Victrola 
the greatest of all 
musical instruments? 


Its wonderful lifelike tone and 
its ability to adapt the renditions 
of all artists to the acoustic con- 
ditions of any room _ without 
interfering in any way with the 
artists’ interpretations. 


Caruso listening to himself 
on the Victrola 


The Victor Record by Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, Schumann- 
Heink, or any other artist is true to the very life—with all the beauty of shad- 
ing and individuality of expression as sung or played by the artists themselves. 

It is perfect musically but—it must be adapted to the acoustic Jimita- 
tions of any room, and that is accomplished by the Victor system of 
changeable needles and the modifying doors of the Victrola. 


And what is extremely important, it is done without interfering in any 
way with the artists’ interpretations. 

You have your choice of the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre 
needle, to suit the individuality of each record to its particular acoustic sur- 
roundings. With the modifying doors of the Victrola you still further con- 
trol the volume of tone, and get.the utmost enjoyment from every record. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the advantages of these 
important Victrola features and play any music you wish to hear. There 
are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of style from $10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victrola 
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Glides Everywhere— Over the 


Keeps Mattresses Clean 
Floor—Works in Corners 


Restores Freshness of Upholstery, 
and Sanitary 


Curtains and Drapery 


Madam—Have This No-Cost 


Demonstration In Your Own Home 


Without cost — without obligation — without trouble— learn in your own home the 
wonderful advantage of cleaning house the Frantz Way. Over one hundred thousand 
women are already doing it. Now we have made it possible and easy for one hundred 
thousand more to join them under this no-cost, no-obligation demonstration plan. 


Is Your Housework Getting the Better of You? 


| ae 


res ? 
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e for yourself how the Frantz Premier will draw handfuls 
of Sict from rugs you thought were clean—how the Frantz Way 
does away with dreary *‘house-cleaning” by keeping the house 
really clean a//the time. Learn how it more than pays for itself —no extra ex- 
pense for ‘‘special’’ cleanings—no wear and tear from fine dust being ground 
into the nap of your rugs. This is a// removed by a Frantz ‘‘air bath.” 


The Frantz Premier can be. operated with one hand. It weighs but 9 lbs. No heavy weight 
to carry and push about. Attaches to any electric socket. Works in the corners. Makes every- 
thing bright and new—from a flimsy curtain to the rugs on the floor. 




























Guaranteed Every Way electric current that flows through it. Learn how to 


make that current your servant by sending the attached 
coupon today. The ‘new ease and economy will really 
surprise you. 


We are the world’s largest makers of electric cleaners. 
The Frantz Premier is made by us—not for us. Tre- 
mendous output and master facilities enable us to offer 


this all ‘round electric cleaner at its remarkably low price, But _* Act NOW! 
and to uhqualifiedly guarantee it. Payment can be ar- : ‘ 
ranged in most localities on easy terms to suit purchaser. Have this no-cost demonstration now. Doing this 


places you under no obligation to buy. We simply want 
You probably know how factories are increasing you to know the unusual advantages of cleaning house 


MORE their output and keeping down expense the electric the Frantz Way, so that when you decide to buy a vacuum 
than a way. Why shouldn't you do the same? The truly cleaner you will think of the Frantz Premier. Remem- 
modern home is the electric home—where steps, hours, ber—no cost—no obligation. The privilege is all ours. 
bo uum backs, and money are saved through the use of the Send the coupon—today—NOW. 

Léaner 


Weighs only 

9 lbs. Operates 
with one hand. 
Works in corners. 
Renews everything 
from acurtain toa rug. 


25 


now buys the Frantz Premier 
Cleaner. West of Rockies, $27.50; 
In Canada, $32. 





Opportunity For High Grade Salesmen 


Write today for unusual opportunity with the world’s la t makers of electric cleaners. We will promote the 
right men to responsible positions as Branch Managers in the big cities. Others will be advanced to fill important 
places in the home office. Our extensive advertising in action publications is making splendid new business for 
our salesmen. Write today. Give complete information about yourself. 











THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Makers of Electric Cleaners 
1111 Power Avenue Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 
The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 














PREMIER COMPANY, 
1111 Power Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Send me for a no-cost demonstration, a Frantz Premier Electric Cleaner. I 


promise to handle it with ordinary care, and to hold it at your disposal after the 
demonstration has been made. 


: re eee sd bg 0 ce - ot cRUEN Eee Chaban hevebebedébccetecdcerbcceteauded 
Complete attachments for special purposes 

$7.50 extra. RR sR hens ee eee eee e ener eee e eee e ence eeeeeeeeeeeneeressererseneeeeeneseeees 
Payment arranged on easy terms if desired. BB Soa. 0 o Choe vccdddec 0s dagngny eee eo wee 


9 A.M.- © -And the Days Work Done! 
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He was a failure by the time I was nine, 
and then I despised him, for I heard him 
talked about. He left us when I was ten, 
an I did my small best to forget him. When 
he returned I knew he was an incumbrance. 

| can look back now, without prejudice, 
and say frankly that I can recall no amoral 
insiruction from my father. I think at first 
he held high standards. I am sure if he had 
ha! none my mother would not have mar- 
rie.. him; but whiskey sapped these, and he 
fell. The moral qualities are the first to give 
way to alcohol’s ravages. 

My second taste of alcohol followed hard 
upon my first. I am indebted to the medical 
profession for it. A physician had prescribed 
a sweet wine as a tonic for my mother and 
she kept a jar of it in the cellar. I had 
observed this jar with interest, and as the 
taste of the sacramental wine lingered with 
me I began to consider the jar as a source of 
experiment. I visited it surreptitiously. I 
found the taste pleasant, quite up to my 
anticipations. I visited it again, and then I 
introduced a boon companion or two into 
the cellar, and I treated them. We came 
forth exhilarated. We knew now the 
effects of alcohol. It was dangerous, stolen, 
forbidden. We knew it. We looked at one 
another half-fearfully, admiringly. We 
played quietly for an hour or so, and I spat 
upon the groynd, carelessly, and said: 
“Let's get another drink.” 

We did. Had we been detected there 
might have been a different tale to tell. - 


BEGAN, by vittue of necessity, to earn 

money shortly after I was sixteen. I chose 
electrical engineering as my profession, and 
I began at the bottom. I was thrown with 
older men, rough men, men with few ideals, 
and with them I cultivated a taste for malt 
liquors. I would never have tasted beer or 
ale, Lam sure, had it not been for the inviting 
open, mysterious saloon; the saloon that 
stood at the corners wherever one might go. 
I did not like the bitter taste of the beer. 
It nauseated me, but the other, older men 
were drinking it, and I knew I had to learn 
if | would prove that I was to be a man. 

The man who bought me m? first glass of 
beer was a man of thirty-five. I can recall 
vividly that saloon; I recall the acrid smell 
of stale beer, the haze of tobacco smoke, the 
chatter of the men at the bar, and my being 
thrilled pleasantly with the excitement. 

I found the saloon always waiting for me. 
There were no questions as to age. I was 
welcomed. I know now that as the old 
customers wear out new ones must be found, 
and the younger the better. I began to go 
into saloons alone; I did it after the day's 
work. Then I took in a companion or two 
of my own age. We leaned against the rail 
and talked large talk. The saloon let us 
stay. It always does. 

I drank moderately, pleasurably, now, of 
beer and ale. I was not afraid of being seen 
going into the places — we had removed to a 
large city then — for I was doing nothing to 
be ashamed of. Thus our viewpoint changes. 
Then I was sent to another city to help in 


the installation of an electric-light plant. ° 


For the first time I was free, an individual, 
answerable for my conduct to no one but 
myself. I was eighteen. Yet — and here is 
an indication of the dire power'of association 
and environment — secretly I did not like 
to drink. Left to myself I would not have 
touched a drop. I know that liquor is not a 
normal tendency of the young. It is a 
cultivated taste, an inoculation, rather; 
painful, unpleasant, transmitted usually by 
the older to the younger. 

My early drinking was not for pleasure 
of the palate. I drank in public because 
1 believed it the way to achieve my 
manly status. I bought for older men, 
and they treated me. A new world of 
experience was opening all about me, and 
the pathway to it was through the saloon. 
| forsook my ball games, the sports of 
boyhood. I gave up sailing, rowing, athletics 
of all kinds. Those things were for children. 
Talk in the saloon was loud, boastful, of 
big things. It was “man talk,” and to a boy 
it spelled heaven. When the day comes in 
which civilization wipes out the saloon, and 
with it the public drinking, one full half of 
the liquor question will have been solved. 


I came back to my home from my trip . 


swaggering. I was now beyond control. I 
was an earning unit, and as such was entitled 
to respect. I had become in a bound the 
man of the house. 

Now with my mother’s consent I moved to 
Chicago. My father had settled there, and 
had suggested we join him. I went to look 
the situation over. My father had no work, 
no prospects even; but I saw great oppor- 


tunities, and sent for my mother. At nine- 
teen I was earning one hundred dollars 
a month. The World’s Fair was on, and I 
became a part of the engineering staff there. 
It was in Chicago that I first became drunk. 

The swirl of life there, the association of 
liquor and vice, the scarlet flaunting of every- 
thing that went to whet the appetite for what 
humankind calls pleasure in that district now 
known as within “the Loop,” and which was 
then merely “down-town,” intoxicated my 
senses. I was earning more money than I had 
reason to suppose any but a full-grown man 
could earn. I knew of hundreds, twice my 
age, earning less. I was carried off my feet. 

In Chicago I drank my first cocktail, and 
two days later my first raw whiskey. Four 
days later, with a man ten years older than 
myself, I got drunk. I shall never forget it, 
for suddenly I knew I was a man. I bought 
a revolver the next day. Within a month I 
was carrying a pocket flask. I felt the spirit 
of the supermen when I pulled forth my 
flask and offered it to a friend. 

Whiskey now became a part of my daily 
life. I drank it as regularly as I did water. 
I had cultivated the taste to a point where I 
liked it. I have had men of sixty tell me that 
in forty years they had never achieved a 
liking for the taste of liquor. [loved it. And 
now, I thank heaven, in all these things my 
mother knew nothing of my habits. I was 
still her boy, outwardly clean, at least, and 
perhaps a little high spirited, out in the world, 
earning a man’s wage, doing a man’s work, 
and doing it well. At twenty I established 
an office of my own, and business came to me. 
She was proud of me. I now was drunk fre- 
quently, and as yet it had never touched me. 
I arose in the morning exhilarated from the 
night’s excesses. Youth was paramiount. 

Five years of Chicago, where the saloons 
then were never closed, and I removed to 
New York. This was in 1894. My life had 
turned over. I had found alcohol and found 
it good. ™ 

I rose in my profession. I drank.more or 
less steadily. My mother knew I took an 
occasional glass of beer, for I did so at home. 
At twenty-three I found a side of New York 
I had never known. It was the “White 
Way,” but God knows, its character is the 
antipode of that. I met women, their 
charms enhanced by liquor. I acquired a 
taste for champagne, for evening clothes, for 
cabs. I traveled with the fast set. Ordinary 
social engagements I would have none of. 
Then, quite suddenly, liquor “got me.” I 
lost my position. I had a little money, and I 
was content to drift. I began to go about 
into odd places. I met a new people. De- 
tectives, pugilists, criminals, even thieves I 
found interesting. In six months I knew New 
York better than most people do in a lifetime. 

Quite suddenly my mother died. The 
shock of this sobered me for a bit, but not for 
long. I came into money and I began drink- 
ing to kill my grief, I said, and I lied. I 
drank because I wanted to. Within a few 
months I had spent every cent. I was known 
from one end of Broadway to the other. I 
spent my money “royally,” even to backing a 
theatrical venture, and I boasted that no 
night saw me sober to bed. 

I knew life as alcohol showed it to me. I 
knew the glitter, deceit, tinsel, false stand- 
ards like a book. I drank, and drank, and 
drank. I went away, and came back in ty. » 
months without a cent in the world. How* 
I lived for five months I cannot tell. My 
friends disowned me. I had no more money. 
Then I acted. 

I had met the city editor of a daily paper. 
Now I went to him, stated my case, and asked 
that he put me to work. I showed him I 
could write, that my acquaintance numbered 
thousands of the best-known theatrical and 
sporting people of the country, that I knew 
the clubs and the men of them, that I had no 
fear of any man, that I could outbox half a 
dozen minor champions, and could be de- 
pended on to get the facts whenever I went 
after them. It was a fight for a week, but I 
learned the trick of the trade. I enjoyed 
a sudden prestige. I was a New York 
newspaper man. I was given cards to the 
most exclusive clubs, and when I told 
stories over a round of drinks, important 
men listened to me. 

Foolish men and women courted me as 
a person of influence. An absurdity, but I 
did not tell them this. Always the liquor 
glass was with me. If I interviewed celeb- 
rities I was given liquor. It was the regula- 
tion bribe. Night after night I have been 
picked up by friendly policemen and put 
to bed. They were careful, as they might 
want to use me. And I drank, and drank, 
and drank. 


I lost my position in two years. I got 
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Defy wind, rain, snow, storm 


Can you imagine 
anything finer for 
winter time than 
it is to have a 
home evenly 
warmed, right up 
to the window 
panes where the 
little folks can 
“watch for dad- 
dy,” or safely play 
on the warm 
floors —all rooms 
comfortable all 
day and night for 





all the folks, without a draft or a chill in any spot? 
That is the home atmosphere which you can enjoy 
from a modern guaranteed outfit of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


BOILERS 


This home heating 
has grown rapidly in 
popular favor the 
world over, because 
it distributes one ge- 


nial atmosphere to all the rooms in the most severe weather. 
In mild weather it can be easily controlled to avoid over- 


heating and fuel waste. 


Women like this heating because, 


unlike old-fashioned ways, rooms are free from ash-dust, 
gas, and smoke; cleaning work is wonderfully reduced, and 
furnishings are protected from damage by grime and soot. 


For scores of years IDEAL Boilers will last and give satis- 
faction, no thin drums to burn out or rust out; no parts to 
warp or spring loose; no necessity for overhaulings, with 


frequent repair bills. 
of coal, slack, screenings, pea, etc. 


Then there is a premium on buildings having IDEAL- 
AMERICAN heating; being well known for its thor- 
ough reliability, durability, and fuel economy, you 
can rent at higher prices; property sells easier, and 
the cost of the outfit comes back in the sales price. 
Can be put in farm houses (no city water mains neces- 
Made in special types for cottages, and 
other homes, churches, schools, apartments, stores, 


sary). 


hotels, etc. 


They burn coke, wood, gas, all kinds 


4 





It takes but a little time and no annoyance to the folks to install an outfit; no tear- 
ing up of walls, floors, etc., and at present low iron prices, these outfits cost less than 





A No, 3015 IDEAL Boiler 
and 175 ft. of 38-in. AMERI- 


4 


CAN Radiators, costin 
the owner $125,were use 
to heat this cottage, 





A No, 3-22-W IDEAL Boller 


and 461 sq. ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing owner $225, were 
used to heat this cottage. 


At this price the goods can be bought 'of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include cust of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic and 


other conditions, 


Showrooms and 
warehouses in all 
large cities 





in ten years past. 


Send for (free) “‘ Ideal Heating ” book 
—full of helpful points. Write today 
—no obligations incurred. 





$150 permanent Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ; is con- 
nected by iron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. ; 








Write Dept. 21 
816-22 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 





AMERICANRADIATOR COMPA 
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RECSERDS-65 


Because the tone of an instrument depends almost as much upon the original 

ording process in the record-making, as on the reproducing mechanism of the 

nstrument itself, Columbia Double-Disc Records, played on any instrument, are 
indeed a tone-revelation to most people. 


Once you have played a Columbia Record on your instrument, we believe you 
gain be satisfied with a tone any less round and rich and natural. 


\ taiking-machine record is the only article of merchandise in the world that 
literally “speaks for itself.” Hear one Columbia Record and we 
have told our story. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box J213 Woolworth Building, NEW YORK 


This model Grafonola $110 
With ordinary record cradles $100 
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Start Now— 
Play Billiards! 


Indoor Days Have Come Again 


Balls racked, cues chalked, 
bright eyes and eager hands 

...dy—the whole gay family 
gathered round the billiard 
table. “Start them off, 
mother, but please leave a 
few for the rest of us to 
shoot at.” 





So it begins again in the }} 
homes of thousands that |) 
now have Brunswick Carom |) 
and Pocket Billiard Tables. | 4 
Every day brightened with }} 
mirth and manly sport that 
stirs the blood and keeps 
old age at a distance. 


Our handsome billiard 
book —sent free— reveals 
how billiards will fill your 
home with enchantment, 
win the grown-ups — boys 
and girls and guests. 


BRUNSWICK Home 
Billiard Tables 


‘“GRAND” ‘‘BABY GRAND” 
“CONVERTIBLES”’ and 
“DEMOUNTABLES” 


Now $27 Upward 


































Brunswick Billiard and Pocket 
Billiard Tables made of rare and 
beautiful woods in sizes to fit all 
homes. Scientific accuracy, life, 
speed and action that are un- 
excelled. Yet our prices are low 
—due to mammoth output. 


Playing Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Cue Clamps, Tips, 
Brush, Cover, Rack, Markers, 
Spirit Level, Expert book “How 
to Play,” etc., all included with- 
out extra cost. 


30 Days FREE Trial— 
Then 10c a Day 

Our plan lets you try any 
Brunswick right in your own home 
30 days freee You can pay 
monthly as you play—terms as 
low as $5 down and to cents a 
day. 


Our famous book—‘“Billiards 
—The Home Magnet”—shows 
those tables in all their handsome 
colors, gives full details, prices, 
terms, etc. The coupon brings it 
—send today. (461) 


Mail This for Billiard Book FREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Coflender Co. 
Dept. 16-X, 628-683 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




































Send free your color-illustrated book, 
“Billiarde—The Home Magnet.” 








| I knew that I wanted her. 


another, drank and lost that, and so on for 
three more years. Various papers in various 
cities saw me come, and let me go. I sank 
down, down, down. I pulled myself up for a 
space, and fell again. The saloons were too 
many for me. Seven thousand of them in 
New York — I could not withstand them all. 

In a Western city I met a girl. I thought 
of her frequently. I got another chance in 
New York, and by now alcohol had shifted 
my viewpoint completely. On one of my 
| days off I decided to spend a moral and 
| quiet day as discipline. I bought maga- 
zines, got hold of a Bible, ordered a case of 
twenty-four bottles of beer, and locked 
myself in my room for a moral and improv- 
ing time! 

I thought of that girl. I'd try to put her 
out of my head, but she would not stay out. 
Then I recalled 
something. Years before I'd promised my- 
self that no woman should ever suffer from 
alcohol through me. If I ;hould marry I 
would not drink. If I could not stop drink- 
ing, I would not marry. 

Periods of drunkenness followed, the worst 


| I had ever known; days and nights of horror, 


rum-soaked periods of hazy, linked drinking. 
Then came to me the awakening. Why, I 


COMING: 


made to her by a dope fiend. 


cannot state; save that I know as a man 
passes thirty a spiritual need touches him. 
If he happens to be receptive it stays with 
him; if not, it passes on. 

Two weeks after my rehabilitation I met 
the girl again. She had come to the summer 
resort. Five months later we were married. 
I conceaied nothing from her. I told her 
every phase of my past. She had no illu- 
sions as to what I had been, and she came into 
my life. I do not think she has regretted it. 

And now as to causes. Men talk of tem- 
perance; they cry out for high license; they 
declaim vehemently about personal liberty; 
they want regulation. These things are 
futile. In the end the problem is an indi- 
vidual one. Each must work it out for 
himself. I have spent seventy thousand 
dollars for alcohol; it ruined my home, 
shortened my mother’s life, made of my father 
a doddering inefficient, and all but ship- 
wrecked me. On the side of benefits con- 
ferred by alcohol I can allow none. 

There is one remedy only for the liquor 
evil; it rests solely upon the nonexistence of 
alcohol itself. It is not the saloon alone; it 
is not the wholesale or retail dealer; it is 
not the dispensary, blind tiger or private 
still. The evil of alcohol lies in alcohol. 


McClure’s has been running a remarkable series of 
drink articles—human documents that have made a sensation. 
Now comes Kate Jordan who, with power, writes down the confession 
Watch for “ The Gray Land of Drugs.” 








Aboard the Floating Wall Street 


[Continued from page 30} 





bed that night repeating over and over to 
himself, and then resolved to forget shoes 
until he had landed. He was sure that there 
were still more pickings aboard. 

He was right, and the next lottery-ticket 
simply fluttered into his lap. In mid-after- 
noon of the fifth day out he sat in almost sole 
possession of the smoking-room. He was 
cogitating upon the bizarre phenomena of 
the trip when Dr. Tappen sauntered in. 

“Great sport, spending a fortune, isn’t 
it?”’ observed the physician, and sat down. 

“I was thinking,” explained Dormer, “of 
the incongruity of this whole thing. That 
flabby Mr. Grew monkeying with aspirin!” 

“Tt isn’t any funnier than what I’ve got in 
my mind.” 

Harry adjusted his trading expression. 
“Well?” he asked. 

“Well, 'm a physician and I want to buy 
an ocean liner!” 

“An ocean liner, eh?” pursued Dormer. 

“An ocean liner. Seventeen thousand 
tons! Do you know where I can get one?” 

“What's in it?” 

“Half.” 

“What's half?” 

“Thirty thousand.” 

“You give me your specification and a 
little memorandum about the proceeds and 
meet me two days after we've landed,” 
Dormer threw out mysteriously. 

“There are others working on this,” 
contributed the physician. 

“T suppose so,” acquiesced Harry. “T'll 
take my chances.” 

Harry now resolved that he had enough on 
hand, and as the Emilie began to breast 
Nantucket light, his mind turned to the 
very practical question of how to “cash in.” 

There was his college friend who might 
be able to help him out with his aspirin deal. 
His father would provide an approach to the 
shoe manufacturer. As for the steamship— 
well, he had not the vaguest idea what he 
could do about that. 

In due course, Dormer, burning with impa- 
tience, got ashore. He fairly ran to the 
telegraph stand and, lugging his grip himself, 
walked out on the pier, leaving the “floating 
Wall Street” behind. 

The involutions and convolutions of what 
happened in the next few days do not belong 
here. Dormer had to borrow money upon 
which to live while he conducted his oper- 
ations in the drug, shoe, and shipping busi- 
nesses. At length a telegram came from his 
college friend which disclosed the fact that 


> 


Father’s Footsteps,’ 








Alexander Costello contributes the third of his series of business 
stories to next month’s McClure’s. 
and the moral, if any, is that it is not the 
easiest thing in the world to be a rich man’s son. Also, be sure 


to read Irvin S. Cobb’s “ Big Moments in Big Murder Trials.” 


the canny Mr. McDuff, original owner of 
the aspirin contract, had secured by cable 


before sailing from Rotterdam an option | 


on the output of all the aspirin producers 
whose names he could find in a drug journal. 
Even at that, however, it seemed that he was 
several tons short. All the jobbing and re- 
jobbing on board had been, it seemed, 
due to the thin hope that there might be 
some source of supply which McDuff had 
not uncovered. Harry did not utterly despair. 
He hunted up Grew, who told him to keep 
at work; that a lot more aspirin was still 
required and that he himself, Grew, was 
unremittingly on the pursuit, day and night. 

The soul-stirring word came from his 
father. One hundred and sixty-five thou- 


sand pairsof shoes from the Elktons factory | 


was a laughable impossibility, but the case 
was not hopeless. Delivery could be made 
of seventy thousand pairs! In breathless 
haste Dormer rushed to Booth’s hotel. 
“Would he take seventy thousand pairs?” 

Booth was incredulous. “* Now look here! 
Have you really got them?” 

Harry produced the telegram. 
well-nigh embraced him. Would he take 
them? Quicker than a flash! And then a 
cautioning sense —a sense totally alien to 
the Emilie —.came to Harry. 

“Well, now, suppose,” he began, “that 
I go ahead and put this order through — 
how do I know you'll make good to the man- 
ufacturer or to me?” ‘ 

“Look me up! Now’s the time to do 


The other 


4) 

















that,” laughed Booth; and Harry did. 
There was nothing wrong. More palavers | 
followed. The Elkton shoe manufacturer | 
came East. Cables with Europe were ex- 
changed. Finally details were straightened 
out and papers signed. Certain freight 
charges had to be apportioned between 
Dormer and Booth. These brought Harry’s 
share from a_ theoretical $28,000 down | 
close to $24,000. But what was four thou- 
sand dollars when you've made a sudden 
clean-up of twenty-four thousand and espe- 
cially at a time when you'd have to give 
anybody change if he offered you a five- 
dollar a week job? No, that didn’t matter, 
and anyway, reasoned Harry, he still stood 
to make forty-five thousand dollars more! 
When Harry went to see Dr. Tappen, | 
the physician studied him through his horn- 
rimmed spectacles with a somewhat sardonic 
eye, but up to a late date in July the young 
man, undismayed, was still prowling the 
water front in search of an ocean liner. 





The title is * Following in 











LUCK? 


Yes, for those 
who build it! 


To be lucky is more a 


of being the object of idle 


matter of being prepared than 
chance— 


And sound body and clear | 


brain are essentials to pre- 


paredness. 
| 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD a | 
is delicious “good luck” 
nourishment for body, brain 
and nerves. 


oem sterg 


Made from whole wheat 


and malted barley, it retains 7 
the essential mineral salts | 
potash, sodium, iron, ete., |g 
often deficient in ordinary | 
foods—especially those made i 
from white flour. i} 
Then, too, Grape-Nuts food a 


is partly pre-digested in the 
making. The starch of the 
grain being converted into 
grape-sugar to a degree that 
insures easy, quick digestion. 


.“There’s a Reason” 


for 


Grape-Nuts 
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EDISON AND HIS FIRST LAMP 1879 








Light 
More Light 


and NOW—More Light 
for Less Money 


[he entire stretch of 36 years from the pale yellow glow of Edison’s 
first lamp to the bright white brilliance of EDISON MAZDA 


LAMPS is dotted with milestones of illuminating progress. 
Only 8 candle-power was that first lamp of Edison’s— 


And one day in 1880 all the incandescent lamps in the world were 
carried to New York in a market basket. 

l'oday there are big EDISON MAZDA LAMPS which give in 
a single unit nearly 2000 candle-power, with other sizes all the 
way down to those no larger than a pea. 

Year by year the cost of electric light has gone steadily down, be- 
year by year the lamps have been made steadily better. And 
the purchasing power of the dollar spe nt for electric 
lied three fold through EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
because you three times the light of old-style carbon 
lamps without increased expenditure. 


Druly 


cause 
now, today, 
light is multiy 
they give 


EDISON DAY observes a wonderful achievement. 


meet LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Agencies Everywhere 


EDISON 


eoeral Sales 














| Was that honorable? 


| “I told you so! It’s all right — 
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The Admirable Tortoise 


[Continued from page 17) 





I haven't the least objection to Norton, 
except that he isn’t 
very first day he worked for us, he came 
into my office and talked football for 
half an hour! He’s as irresponsible as 
a child! I can’t see a man like that 
marry my daughter! And suppose I 
accept your engagement — I can’t have 
Norton in my employ again without 
disorganizing it completely — where 
would Winslow’s authority be? What 
effect would it have.on the others to 
see a discredited statistician suddenly 
lifted up over their heads? And — if 
this young man has the character you 
seem to assume — what does he mean 
by going off without a word to me? 
Was that even 
politic?” 

“There must be a reason.” 

“To say nothing of his leaving Wins- 
low in the lurch when he was trying to 
complete the plans for a new power 
plant.” 

“How silly!” said Miss Harvey. 
“T thought you said he was discharged! 


| I'll be back in a second — Anna’s giving 


me the high sign for the telephone!” 

Whe *n she returned, she was radiant. 

“T told you so!” she cried joyously. 
- every- 
thing’s all right! He didn’t speak to 
you because he didn’t want a row in the 
office — and he says he'll guarantee that 
he'll be back on your pay-roll within 
two weeks!” 

“Oh, he will, will he?” snorted the 
Colonel belligerently. “And did it 
take him all this time to tell you that?” 

Miss Harvey blushed. 

“He says he can’t come out here 
again until he can prove to you that you 
were mistaken - 

“That,” said the Colonel, 
wlong, long time.” 

“TI wouldn't be 
him come out to-night,” 
Harvey with great dignity. 


‘will take 


astonished to have 
said Miss 


didn’t come out to. the 

house that night, nor for many 
nights thereafter. At frequent inter- 
vals he telephoned to Miss Harvey, and 
he sent her roses; but in response to 
her eager entreaties to tell where he was, 
or what he was doing, he would reply 
that he was making a little original 
research; and in answer to her pleadings 
to come to see her, he said. that- he 
couldn’t come until he was ready to 
treat with her father. 

The days passed with galling slow- 
ness; August melted into September. 
Winslow made his final plea to Dorothy, 
and retired in shattered pride and 
wounded sentiments; and still Norton 
dealt. with his fiancée through the 
medium of the telephone. The Colonel 
was openly derisive of Norton’s future; 
and Dorothy, now that the first lustre 
of mystery had worn off, was growing 
melancholy. It seemed to the Colonel 
that she lacked something of her former 
spontaneity. He cursed Norton for 
an unfeeling young hypocrite; ordered 
Dorothy to forget him, and wasn’t 
alarmed that she didn’t; and finally 
brought her two tickets to a matinée, 


ORTON 


| and told her to go in town and get her 


laugh back. 


From’ the city terminal she _ tele- 


| phoned to a sympathetic friend to meet 


her at a convenient tea-room; and then, 
because her plutocratic status hadn't 
yet deprived her of loyalty to the source 
of income, she took a trolley-car des- 
tined for Berkeley Street. It was a 
pre-payment car; ‘and as Miss Harvey 
fumbled for change, she inquired if she 
needed a transfer. 


“No darling!” was the staggering 


in earnest. The 


reply that nearly stripped her of her 
senses, 

She looked up, her eyes blazing. Before 
she had even remotely recovered, the 
smiling conductor took the coin from 
her fingers, deposited it in the glass 
hopper, and announced: “* Change for the 
elevated!” to the world at large — for 
no other passengers were in the car. 

“Nat!” Dorothy gasped, clutching 
at the door handle for support. “* Why 

- « Nat!” 

He laughed cheerily, 
his shoulders. 

“Some fit for eighteen dollars, don’t 
you think?” 

Miss Harvey sank upon the seat just 
inside the door, and panted. 

“I was coming out, to-morrow,” he 
said hurriedly. “Christmas! I’m 
sorry you saw me in this outfit! Don’t 
tell anybody — don’t tell the Colonel 
but wasn’t I back on his pay-roll?” 

“Come out to-night,” she managed. 
“Please —oh, Nat! This is awful — 
this is the awfulest yet!” . 

“Park Street!”’ he croaked, in obedi- 
ence to the regulations. He stood aside 
to admit a seore of passengers; and 
when the car was under way again, he 
came to stand before her. 

You get off at the next stop, madam. 
Pretend you're asking for directions 
—walk two blocks to the left — did you 
say to-night?” 

She nodded. 

“L-let me off here, please,” she 
quavered, and as she passed him she 
gave him a glance which might have 
signified almost anything. To Norton 
it signified that she was shocked and 
hurt; to Miss Harvey it signified that 
she wasn’t sure what she really thought 
— but she knew that if she looked at 
Norton in that uniform for another 
sixty seconds, she was moderately cer- 
tain to have hysterics. 

That night Miss Harvey dressed for 
dinner with exceptional care. It was 
not yet 8.30 when a decrepit taxicab 
lumbered up the driveway, and came 
to a halt at the steps. Miss Harvey’s 
heart bounded dangerously; but she 
controlled her impulses while the butler 
announced Mr. Norton, and the Colonel 
admitted that they were at home. 
And then Norton came in. 

“Well,” said. the Colonel without 
enthusiasm, “‘you’re quite a stranger!” 

“Yes, sir — I’ve been pretty busy.” 

““T hope so.”* He indicated a box of 
cigars; and intercepted a glance which 
passed between Norton and his daughter. 

““Not yet, dear,” said Norton, and 
to the Colonel he stated: ‘* Well, sir, 
I kept my word!” 

“Indeed? What was that?” 

“TI was off your pay-roll just four 
days ~ ag 

“W hat: ? What’s that?” 

Norton sat down near Dorothy; and 
instinctively their hands approached, 
met, and lingered. 

“It’s a res story — I hope you 
don't mind. 

“I'd be more . ple ~ased if you'll kindly 
sit on the other side of me. I don’t 
know that I’m ready to watch these — 
manifestations ... . yet.” 

“Pardon me, dear,” apologized Nor- 
ton as he changed his seat. “Well, in 
the first place we never understood each 
other. I don’t like te work — that is, 
not in the way you want people to work. 
So naturally I ‘tried to capitalize that 
feeling ———” 

“TI don’t grasp that.” 

“Neither did the head of my depart- 
ment. It simply -means that I don’t 
like to dash around and tear things up, 
so I kept busy studying how to save that 


and threw back 
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Starting & Lighting Battery 


For Automobiles 


Fix this thought firmly in your mind. The “heart” of an 
electric automobile starting and lighting system is the storage 


battery. 


Now answer this question. Why have leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers equipped 300,000 cars with “ Exide” 
Batteries when they could have bought any other battery 
on the market for less money? 


Here is the answer. Because these automobile manu- 
facturers Know that the success of their business depends 
upon pleasing their customers. These manufacturers’ tests and 
experience have proved that it pays to buy “‘ Extde’’ Bat- 
teries—the highest priced 6n the market—because “ Bxide”’ 
Batteries give far more service satisfaction than others. 





Send a postal right now to our nearest office and ask for 
our book “‘A Sure Start Assured.” It’s impartial (ndt primarily 
an advertisement for “EXide€”’ Batteries), it’s amusing, 
it’s clever—but best of all it will give you in plain language 
without any dry droning or dreary detail the few rules neces- 
sary to get good service from a battery. After you have read 
the book go to your nearest ‘* Exide” Service Station, 
examine an “JExid¢"’ and learn why it’s better. These 
suggestions are worth following if you want a starting and 
lighting system that you can depend on every time. 














You can’t get away from that fact. 


These automobile makers realize the great advantages 
in the extra power of “Exide’’ Batteries; the superiority of 
the “Exide” filling plug, making the overfilling of cells an 
impossibility; the value of the “Exide” uniseal assembly 
by which a battery can be readily dismantled; the semi- 
flexible ** Hxide’’ jars, which overcome jar breakage and the many 
other exclusive features. These concerns know why “JE x{de’’ Bat- 
teries cost more and are convinced that they are worth to 
their users far more than they cost. 


You don’t want battery trouble—anything 


‘comes aod outs LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 


you down and 








BATTERY ; 99 


oaex foe 


out—and perhaps 
SERVICE 


at the most inop- 
portune time— 
get posted. 




















There are hundreds of them 
throughout the United 
States, and every 
one means expert 
battery attention 
for motorists. 





Here’s the 
easiest way. 


tow ork Botton Chicago Washington L HE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, pene: san reancco Seute 5t.tous 


Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit 1888 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1915 


Rochester Los Angeles Toronto 
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I deepest, purest joy of life. 


It is the joy of music. 





) To millions that door has 
been locked. They have been 
barred out, not by a lack of music 
feeling—for that is instinctive to 
everyone—simply by a lack of 
music’s mechanics — of mere note 
knowledge. 


That door of music was opened 
at the coming of the Pianola. The 
scaffolding of music, the notes 
themselves, it supplies. But it can 
almost immediately make of you 
—of everyone—a true musician, 
because it enables you to press 
your own music feeling into the 
instrumer.t with exactly the spirit 
of a great pianist. 


The only difference is that he 
has learned through painful years 
these same mechanics of the piano 
—the same mechanics which the 
Pianola, at a step, hasgzven to you. 


What does it mean to the aver- 
age person to be suddenly endowed 
with a perfect piano-technique, 
accompanied with the power to 
exercise that joyous ‘“‘creation- 
feeling’’ which all skilled or in- 
stinctive musicians have? 

It means for him, for you, a new 
and almost incredible source of joy. 
It means that the greatest masters 
of music beauty can be brought 
as intimately close to you as is 
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Hs Of music that simple piano lessons 


NSIDE the door lies the $f 









7 can play for you! 
( All that you wish— 

} tender old melodies to 
re-awaken fondest memo- 
ries. Grave compositions 7 










Dickens or Balzac—the great 
masters of the pen. 


And the Pianola for your child? 
It means the development of a 


deep, true love and understanding 


Kt alone could never perhaps develop, 
& For scales develop only the me- 
® chanical ability—never the full 






abiding delight in the intelligent 
understanding of music. 


That understanding—the very 
living soul of music—the Pianola 
will surely bring to your child. It 
will teach her to interpret music 
for herself—to love music—to take 
an infinitely greater interest in 
learning to play herself, by hand, 


it 

How is it that an instrument 
can, with automatic perfection, 
produce the note-structure of any 
music for you and yet allow you 
with infinite delicacy to put your 
own music-feeling into it —just as 
the great musicians do? 


How? 


Through a series of inventions 
which make it possible to weave 
through the notes themselves the 
moving beauties of emotion, of 


intensest human feeling —the life- 


force behind music. These inven- 
tions it is that set the Pianola far 
beyond the merely correctly me- 
chanical but humanly unrespon- 
sive ‘‘player-piano.”’ 


They mean that in tempo and 
tonal variation the Pianola can 
easily, simply, respond to your 
every mood; that you can instinc- 
tively express that mood, and 
through any music—popular of 
classical, grave or gay. 
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A patented device that will 
automatically and correctly oper- 
ate the “pedal” when desired. 

















The Pianola’s wonderful pat- 
ented guide to correct tempo 
and interpretation. Makes mu- 
sicianly playing possible to all. 











he WMetrostyle 








So you can literally press 
beauty into music which, with- 
out these wonderful inventions, 
had been mere notes — soulless, 
unemotional, unmoving. 


1\ 

One great invention—the like 
of which is not to be found on 
any other instrument—gives you 
command of “‘time.’” It shows 
you when and how to play—now 
gravely and majestically, now 
brightly, with hurried, tripping 
measures. 


It enables you to interpret with 
infinite meaning—to introduce 
into your playing the thousand 
little graces of tempo, the deli- 
cate retards and rests and spright- 
ly accelerations that bring out 
the subtle beauty of the music. 


It makes of you, in fact, a 
finished artist of the piano. 


Another invention, likewise 
exclusive with the Pianola, gives 
you command of one of the great- 
est of the pianist’s arts—causing 
the melody to sing above the ac- 
companiment. At the same time 
it removes the cause of one. of 
the severest criticisms against the 
player-piano—the marring em- 
phasis of the bass—the insistent 
and monotonous thump, thump 
of deep chords whose presence 
Should only be suggested. 


And still another invention 
takes care for you of the dif- 
ficult and highly technical art of 
pedaling. It makes the ‘‘loud”’ 














Wy This great. % 
Piano that Pade- % 
rewski says “should be 
in every home.” For noth- 
ing that the old piano is, 
i or does, is lacking from 
the Pianola. Even for 
practice and hand- 








An important and exclusive 
device that automatically em- 
phasizes the “melody” notes 
either in the treble or bass. 
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There is but one Pianola. It is made only by the 


Aeolian Company. And only in the following models: 


The Steinway Pianola The Steck Pianola 


The Wheelock Pianola The Stuyvesant Pianola 
The Stroud Pianola The famous Weber Pianola 
Prices from $550 


Transportation charges added on Pacific Coast. 













pedal serve its proper purpose of 
sustaining harmonious notes and 
chords instead of simply produc- 
ing loud, jangling tones, as it 
must if improperly used. 





So, one by one, problems quite 
unattainable by the ‘‘player- 

piano’’ are met by the Pianola. 
The dulled melody is brought out. 
The over-insistent bass is regu- 
lated. The dead monotony of 
tempo is banished. The ‘‘feel- 
inglessness’’ is gone. At a step 
you enter into the wonderful 
heritage of musical self-expres- 
sion through music’s most beau- 
tiful and comprehensive instru- 
ment, the piano. Ata step you 
feel the power to regulate melody 
just as the great pianists dc, who 
simply do so because they possess 
the ‘‘music mechanics’ which 
the Pianola supplies even more 
effectively to you. 


We want you to hear and know 
the Pianola—the real Pianola 
that towers musically so far above 
the so-called ‘‘player-pianos’’ its 
great success has brought upon 
the market. And that you may 
hear this wonderful instrument, 
we ask you to write us direct so 
that we may tell you the music 
house in your vicinity that han- 
dles it. We will also send you 
free a beautiful and impressive 
catalog, if you write. 


Address Dept. W-10 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
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every where 






There is a reason second only to the high quality of 






Whitman's tor the national vogue of these sweets: From 






Maine to California, Whitman's are as convenient to obtain 






as they are delightful to eat. 





This tact may not be so surprising in the great metro- 






politan centers where it is accepted as a matter ot course 






that there 1s a Whitman s Agent m virtually every neigh- 


borhood 


grades is by no means so usual. 






But in the more remote places candy of the finest 





It is here that the triumph 






of Whitman s 1s even more apparent. 






Direct to our Agents everywhere go these sweets, by 






fre juent fast shipments. Be it village, be it city, no matter 
where you see the sign of a Whitman's Agent, there you will 


fresh, 


of flavor. 






obtain sweets which are the last word for quality 






dainty, and with all their original delicacy 







W hitman s are the national sweets. 
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Look on the bottom of the package for list of contents. Con- 
tents of this package of NUTS CHOCOLATE COVERED: 
Double Pecan, White Nougat, Triple Almonds, Amaracenes, 
Filbert Clusters, Pecans, Almonds, Filberts, Pistachio Clusters, 
Almond Dates, Peanut Clusters, Nut Bricks, Pecan Caramels, 
Brittle Peanut. Brazil Nuts. 














Should you not know your Whitman's Agent send us 
a dollar with directions for forwarding this package 








Ask us, or nearest Whitman's sales agency. for 


booklet 










“Whitman's for Every Occasion ™ 








STEPHEN F. WHITMAN ®& SON, Ine. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 





Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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sort of thing. A dozen times a day I 
brought an idea to Mr. Winslow ——” 
‘Just a moment. Did you bring him 
any ideas on the one job he gave you? 
Statistics? The power plant? The——’ 
“I'm coming to that, Colonel Harvey. 
I asked him to let me go out and investi- 
gate in my own way — because when 
I sat around in the office, I could see 
the mistakes there, and I wanted 
to see the other side — but he just told 
me to go on being a statistician. He 
came to me during my first week there, 
and told me that we were up to the 
maximum efficiency of our equipment 
—we had to have a new installation 
to take care of increased traffic. He 
said we needed fifteen or sixteen per 
cent. more power, and that meant an 
expe nsive proposition ——” 
And there you stuck!” declared the 
Colonel imperturbably. 

“Oh, daddy!” implored Miss Harvey. 
Norton silenced her with a smile. 

“Yes, I did. Because I'd discovered 
that so much energy was being wasted 
around the office that I wondered how 
much was being wasted on the line. 
I tried to tell Mr. Winslow, and he 
hooted at me. I was going in to tell you 
when the — the axe fell. So I decided 
to go out and find the facts for myself.” 


. 


ON’T you think,” suggested the 

Colonel, with a slight return of 
paternalism, “that you're rather young 
to dictate policy to a company estab- 
lished when your grandfather was a 
baby?” 

“Not if its policy hasn't changed 
since . . . I don’t mean to be imperti- 
nent. So I went out of your office that 
Saturday morning in a hurry. You 
know they take applications at the 
barns at ten o'clock on Saturdays. I 
had to hustle — but I got there.” 

“The barns? The barns?” 

“Yes, sir. And on the next Friday 
I had a substitute run.” 

“Impossible! Absolutely impossible! 
It takes two weeks at least —— 

“Nat's awfully clever!” interposed 
Miss Harvey. “I'll tell you if he 
doesn’t ——” 

“It's true, Colonel. You can find out, 
if you're interested. I took a stop- 
watch with me. I had to make a few 
estimates, and allowances; but roughly 
speaking, the cars in the city are using 
up current about ninety-seven per cent. 
of the time. You know — the conduc- 
tor signals a stop, or the motorman sees 
someone waiting to get on, and he runs 
the car almost up to the corner, and 
then throws off the current and jams 
on the brakes. He almost never coasts. 
I've driven a motor a good deal — and 
the easiest way to save gas and save the 
brake-lining is to coast whenever you 
can. Even ona steep hill you can turn 
off the magneto, and coast against com- 
pression. Well, it seemed to me that 
there was a good possibility of saving 
electric current by coasting, too. So 
I talked to my motorman, and then we 
tried it. If he saw someone waiting, 
or I gave him a signal, he’d put on a 
bit more power, and then turn it off 
completely, and just coast to the cross- 
ing. You don't realize how far the 
momentum of those semi-convertibles 
will carry them on the level! And 
that means that they're not using any 
power at all. Well, I tried it on four 
ears, and we found that in the city, 
and especially in the subway, it’s pos- 
sible to coast nearly twenty per cent. of 
the time; and in the thickly settled 
suburbs you can coast better than ten 
per cent.! Of course, on real suburban 
runs you can't do much, because the 
stops are too far apart, but those runs 
have separate generators. Vie were 





figuring on the city and, as I said, where 
the stops are frequent. They figure 
one every two blocks within the city 
limits. We can save at least an aver- 

age of fifteen per cent. by getting the 
ete to coast! And remember 
that coasting doesn’t necessarily mean 
that the car is going too slowly — it’s 
coasting under momentum, it begins 
to slow down, and then you put on the 
brakes gently. 

The two men exchanged looks of 
intense earnestness. 

“And the new plant was only for 
fifteen or sixteen per cent. more power, 
Colonel! And coasting will save just 
that much, or more, and save you a 
mighty big installation! I know — just as 
I knew everything I told Mr. Winslow.” 

“But how,” asked the Colonel, 
“could you make the motormen coast? 
Eh? How could you be sure of that 
saving? Answer me that!” 

“Why, I thought you could put a sort 
of speedometer on every car — rather 
a coastmeter. It would register direct 
from the wheels, but only when the 
power was shut off. That is, there'd 
be a little circuit-breaker attached to the 
controller — the meter wouldn’t begin to 
register until the power was shut off, and 
then it would record every revolution of 
the wheels, like any speedometer. You'd 
make every motorman coast, say twelve 
per cent. of his run within the city lim- 
its, and still make him keep up to his 
schedule. For everything over twelve 
per cent. he did, you might pay him 
a little bonus — enough to make it 
worth while. Motormen don’t get 
much pay, and those bonuses could run 
up to fifteen or twenty thousand a year 
before they’d touch even the interest 
on such a plant as you were figuring on!” 

“Nat,” cried Miss Harvey breath- 
lessly, “you're a wonder!” She was 
out of her chair, across the room, and in 
his arms while her father was yet in- 
coherent. 

“Wait just a minute, dear,” he 
begged. ‘‘I want this to be final!” 
Miss Harvey pouted, but compromised, 
and dropped on the floor at his feet. 

“Norton — it sounds plausible — 

“Oh, it’s plausible enough — the 
point fs, is it negotiable?” 

Dorothy scrambled to her feet, and 
sat on the arm of the Colonel's chair, 
and reasoned with him. 

“T don’t know that it'll work,”” he 
protested vigorously. “It’s a good 
idea, but ——” 

“Don't be a calamity-howler!”’ said 
Dorothy calmly. “Of course it'll work. 
Nat says so.” 

“It’s absurdly simple 

“Did anybody else think of it?” 

“If Mr. Winslow ——” 

“Don't mention him to me!” said 
Dorothy grimly. “He can’t dance any 
better than a cow, and he was mean, 
mean, mean ——"" 

The Colonel exhaled stertorously. 

“Tf,” he intoned with great emphasis, 
“if we could arrange matters — if we 
can, without complications, find an out- 
let for your — er — peculiar talents, 
would you assure me of your intention 
to work our way? Would you?” 

Dorothy held out her hand to Nor- 
ton; and he came to stand beside her. 

“Oh, daddy!”’ she said. ‘What @ 
stupid daddy you are! You want Nat 
to do to-day’s work to-day — that’s 
what you Liean, isn’t it? Why, he 
can't, he can’t, and he never will! He 
always does it the day before yester- 
day!” She kissed the Colonel, who 
began slowly to stroke his goatee as 
though he thought it a very nice goatee 
indeed. “Come on, Nat,” said Miss 
Harvey. “You ask his consent while 
I keep him smiling!” 





NEXT MONTH: The Threshold of Eden, a Holworthy Hall story 
of California, of youthful lovers, and of the inestimable advantages 


of mountain-climbing on rain 


days. Pictures by Underwood. 
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. IRST cleanse the skin thoroughly by wash- 





Send 4c now for sample cake 


—large enough for a full week of any of the Woodbury treatments below. With 
begin at once to make your skin what you would love to have it 





it you can 


Once you have the week’s-size cake shown above in your hands— 
once you have its soft, white lather in your fingers as the girl above has 
it in hers—you can begin that moment to really change the condition 
that is keeping your skin from being attractive. 

You can do this—can make your skin what you want it to be— 
whatever the trouble is now. Your skin, like the rest of your body, is 
changing every day! As the old skin dies, mew forms in its place. 


This is your opportunity 


Is that new skin which is forming every day going to make or mar your com- 
plexion? With the cake shown above in your hands, with its creamy lather in your 
fingers, you can begin to make this new skin so strong and healthy, so active, that 
it will gradually but surely take on that greater clearness, freshness and charm 

: : which is but a promise of the radiant, 
velvety complexion—‘“a skin you love 
to touch”’—that the steady. use of 
Woodbury’s always brings. 








To reduce conspicucus 
nose pores 


RING a cloth from very hot water, lather 


To correct an oily skin and 
shiny nose 


ing, in your usual way, with Woodbury’s it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then 
Facial Soap and lukewarm water. Wipe off hold it to your face. When the heat has ex- 
the surplus moisture, but leave the skin slightly panded the pores, rub in, very genily,a fresh 
damp. Now work up a heavy warm water lather of Woodbury's. Repeat this hot water 
lather of Woodbury’s in your hands. Apply and lather application several times, stopping 
it to your face and rub it into the pores thor- at once if the nose feels sensitive. Then finish 





. . 

Let your mirror tell you which treatment to use 

Go to your mirror now and examine your skin closely. Look for tiny 
rough places that make your skin appear scaly when you powder, for 
conspicuous nose pores, excessively oily skin and shiny nose. Perhaps 
your skin is tender and sensitive, or sallow and colorless or unduly 
tanned. Whatever condition you find, it can be changed. Which Treat- \AWE 
ment does your mirror tell you your skin needs? 


47 





Read the treatments 
below for the one best 


suited to your skin. 


There are just two things to do— 


First—Write now for the week’s-size cake shown above. Simply send your 
name and address with 4c (in stamps or coin) to the address given below. 

Second—On this page are four of the famous Woodbury treatments which 
have brought to thousands of people the charm of “‘a skin you love to touch.” 
Choose the one suited to the needs of your skin and follow it persistently when 
you receive your week’s-size cake. It will bring you as it has so many, many 
others, that greater attractiveness you have longed for. 


* 
Here is the address to use 

For 4c we will send you the week’s-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap shown 
above. For roc, samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
For soc, a copy of the Woodbury Book, “‘A Skin You Love to Touch,’ and samples of the Wood- 
bury preparations. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2501 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Canadians; The Woodbury products are 
now manufactured also in Canada and are for 
sale by Canadian — +y from coast to coast. 
For samples, address The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Ltd., 2501 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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To care for a tender, 








To rouse a sallow, color- 
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oughly—always with an upward and outward 
motion of the finger tips. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold—the colder the better. 
If possible, rub your face for a few minutes 
with a piece of ice. 

This treatment will make your skin fresher 
and clearer the first time you use it. Make ita 
nightly habit and before long you wi!! gain com- 
plete relief from the embarrassment of an oily, 
shiny skin. 


by rubbing the nose for a few minutes with a 
pi ce of ice. 

This treatment with Woodbury's cleanses 
the pores, strengthens the muscular fibres so 
that they can contract properly. But do not 
expect to change in a week, a condition result- 
ing from years of neglect. 

Use this treatment persistently. It will grad- 
ually reduce the enlarged pores and cause them 
to contract until they are inconspicuous. 


less skin sensitive skin 

D"® your washcloth in very warm water and Pet a wap , ae ¥' a t 

hold it to your face. Now take the cake alle Re ‘ one ne od oe 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water and _ skin feels softened. Then make a light warn 
tub the cake itself over your skin. Leave the water lather of Woodbury's Facial Soap and 
slight coating of soap on for a few minutes dip your cloth up and down i until the cioth 
until the skin feels drawn and dry. Then damp- is “fluffy’’ with the soft, white lather Ri 
en the skin and rub the soap in gently with an this gently over your skin unti port 
upward and outward motion. inse the face thoroughly cleansed and t skin fee 
thoroughly, first in tepid water, then in cold. and clean. Rit the face 
Whenever possible, rub the face briskly with tepid water, t! with or 1 

4 





a piece of ice. Always dry carefully. week rub the face with a pi 
Thi8 treatment with Woodbury's cleanses dry carefully. 

the pores, brings the blood to the face and This treatment will 

stimulates the fine muscular fibres of the skin. skin, make it resistant 

Try it tonight—see what a soft color it brings Try it tonight You wi 

to your cheeks. immediate] 














Note: If you want to begin at once—tonight—to bring to your skin the charm 
you have longed for, tear out the illustration of the cake above and put it in your purse 
as a reminder to ask for Woodbury’s today at your druggist’s or toilet counter. A 


25¢ cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of any of the treatments given here 
Get a cake today and begin your treatment tonight. You will find Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap for sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada 
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WINTON 
SIX 


HE successful family 

requires a closed car. 
Useful the year around, 
it is indispensable from 
Octoberto April—when 
social engagements are 
most numerous and— 
the weather at its worst. 


The closed car defeats 
rain and snow, wind and 
cold. Weather never stops 
the closed car family. They 
ride in coziest comfort and 
avoid the burden of cum- 
bersome robes and heavy 
wraps even in midwinter. 
Closed car elegance alone 
harmonizes with the good 
cheer of evening dress and 
the gaiety of dance, theatre, 
and dinner. 

The closed car is distinctly 
the car of the successful family. 
No other car so fully bespeaks its 
owner’s taste. In finishing fabrics 
from world-famous designers, 
in rich and harmonious color 
combinations, and in appoint- 
ments, your Winton Six sedan 
or limousine will be a creation 
individually your own. 

If you prefertodrive yourown 
car, the sedan, with driver and 
party all together, is ideal. In 
limousines and landaulets, pas- 
sengers and driver occupy sepa- 
rate compartments. 
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We can create for you a 
Winton Six closed car precisely 
as you want it. Naturally, special 
work of this kind requires time. If 
you delay ordering, you must con- 
tent yourself with a stock model, 
lacking those individual touches 
that give the closed car its special 
distinction. We suggest, there- 
fore, that you make your selection 
now, so that we may give your per- 
sonal requirements the most ex- 
acting attention, and guarantee de- 





Success Rides 
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Winton Six cll cars 
all the varieties thave 
desirable, and th@rices 
usually attractivg The 


quarter limous®, ill 


The Wintonpomy 


104 Berea Road Mand, Ob 


Winton Branch Houses in New Mgpwark, N. 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Clev@ nnati, 
Milw raukee, Minneapolis, St. Paulas City, I 
Francisco, Portland, Ore., Vancou¥@™™ and Seat 
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ahi: sells at $3250. The four- 


door limousine, the landaulet, and 
the sedan sell at $3500. While 
closed cars are coming more and 
more into year-around use, some 
buyers still prefer open bodies for 
summer. Accordingly, we are 
quoting exceptionally low prices 
on open bodies ordered at the 
time closed cars are purchased. 

A card or telephone message 
from you will bring full infor- 
mation. 
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in the most congest- 
ed traflic, the closed car 
stands out distinctive- 
ly. Itcannot be hidden: 
its character and the 
type of man who owns 
it are unmistakable. 


The closed car owner be- 
longs to a select class. He 
is one of those men who, 
afloat, have their private 
yachts. And: his car indi- 
cates his appreciation of 
finer things, and also ex- 
presses his personal taste. 
For the closed car of thoro 
quality is an exclusive cre- 
ation—not copying others, 
but especially planned to 
meet its owner’s individual 
preferences. 


Both the _ personally-driven 
sedan and the chauffeur-driven 
limousine provide an _ all-year 
comfort, good cheer, and distinc- 
tion not possible in an open car. 
To the family accustomed to 
touring cars, the closed car offers 
the only remaining new delight 
in motor car enjoyment. That’s 
why the purchase of a sedan 
or limousine is the finest con- 
tribution you can make to 


the happiness and sense of well- 
being of those you hold dear. 
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EN years before that memorable 
-day in 1775, when at Concord 
Bridge 


J the embattl’d farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard ’round the 
world,’’ 


this frame house was built as a parson- 
age for the Rev. Wm. Emerson. Later 
Ralph Waldo Emerson lived and 
worked there. In 1842 it became the 
home of Hawthorne and his bride. 


After 150 years of sun and storm 
**The Old Manse’’ is still well kept, 
preserved by a weather-proof coat of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


The paint that protects this landmark, rich in 
historical and literary associations is the effec- 
tive and economical paint for your house. 


Ask your painter to use Dutch Boy White 
Lead and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil, mixed to 
suit the condition of your house and tinted to 
your taste. 


Would you like to have materials for a paint 
test, together with booklet of practical sug- 
gestions and color schemes? Ask our nearest 


otiice for Painting Aids No. 27. 


1 
NATIONAL L 







1 COMPANY — 


San Francisco St. Louis 


T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


Visit our exhibit in the Home Builders’ Permanent 
Exposition in the Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th 
Street, New York. An experienced decorator is in 


charge whom you may consult free of cost. 


> 
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Hushed Up— Continued from page 22 





on it and ordered them about, it 
was with an inner timidity I found it 
hard to quell. 

My first command was to get the 
safe open. Next I had several of the 
electric lights turned on and shielded 
with handkerchiefs so that it was pos- 
sible to move about without recourse 
to our blinding little torches. Then I 
stationed Rigney and Lest near the 
safe with instructions to close the 
armored door to within an inch of 
shutting as soon as Sam and I had 
dragged Preece inside. We needed the 


| soundproof properties of the safe in our 


enterprise, and enough air to keep us 
from asphyxiating in the course of it. 

None of the four directors knew what 
we meant to do with Preece. I don’t 
believe old Rigney cared a fig what we 
did, nor August Lest either, so long as 
we got the seven millions back. They 
were hot under the collar at the way 
they had been victimized, and small 
wonder; but Pottwynd and Glass 
suddenly took fright as they saw these 
cold-blooded preparations, and the 
latter, a pudgy little fat man with gold 
spectacles, began to gasp out that he 
wouldn't be a party to a murder, no, by 
George, he wouldn’t, and with a con- 
vulsed face announced his intention 


_ of quitting then and there. Pottwynd, 


too, though quieter was very agitated. 
He was a mild, thin man who looked like 


| a minister, and who all along had been 





trembling a great deal and saying 
nothing. Now he began to protest, with 
feeble aggressiveness, that he really 
could not associate himself with red-hot 
irons or anything of that sort. He 
really couldn't, you know, nor with 
m-m-melted |-l-lead. 


R a time it looked as though the 
whole thing was destined to go up in 
smoke. Little Glass snuffled hysteri- 
cally; Pottwynd, in a shaking voice, 
quoted sections of the Penal Code; 
there ensued a tumultuous argument in 
which old Rigney took an emphatic and 
overbearing part. , With his white hair 
awry, and his face crimson with scorn 
and anger, he let fly at these two weak- 
kneed confederates with all the vigor at 
his command and gradually reduced 
them to submission. It would take too 
many oaths and much too plain an 
English to give the ruerest approxima- 
tion of that onslaught, which surely, 
under the circumstances, was most 
excusable. Pottwynd succumbed first, 
surrender made easy for him by conces- 
sions in the way of hot irons and melted 
lead. James Glass followed suit, more 
cowed than convinced, with murmurs 
that we should hang for it, he knew we 
should hang for it, and stifled references 
to dishonored graves. He was some- 
what relieved, however, when I stationed 
him in the president’s office with Pott- 
wynd, and informed them both that 
their part would be purely passive, and 
that all they had to do was to stay there 
untit they were called. In fact, I 
wondered why Mr. Rigney had both- 
ered to have them at all; but from some- 
thing that August Lest dropped I 
believe the latter had insisted on all the 


| directors shouldering the responsibility 


together. Were we to fail and become 
involved in a horrible scrape, we should 
certainly be better off with Pottwynd 
and Glass sharing the responsibility. 
But as active assistants in a dangerous 
enterprise, they were two good-sized 
millstones around our necks. 

This is a good time to explain what 
Inspector McBride was doing in the 
meanwhile. Preece lived in a boarding- 
house far out on Baker Street — it was 


Number 2274, if I remember aright — 
and he was to be closely shadowed and 
his return home assured. Then at a 
quarter to two McBride was to rush up 
there in a police automobile, and 
announcing that the bank safe had been 
dynamited by burglars, insist that 
Preece should return with him to ascer- 
tain the extent of the loss. Under such 
circumstances Preece could hardly dare 
to refuse to go; he was still ostensibly 
chief cashier and would simply have to 
go. If he were backward McBride said 
he would bring him anyway, but prefer- 
ably he should use every other compul- 
sion short of force. Preece, of course, 
was to be told that all the directors 
were likewise being reached by the 
police, thus giving the impression of a 
general hubbub at the bank. The 
cleverness of this scheme was that if 
true, it would have suited Preece down 
to the ground — to have all the blame 
for the loss put on the burglars, who 
would thus screen his own robbery in 
the most unexpected manner. Stranger 
coincidences have occurred in life than 
this, and McBride was very certain that 
this story would land our man, and 
entirely put him off his guard. Then he 
would bring him down to the bank, and 
from there on it would be our turn. The 
inspector made it plain that this was 
the limit of what he could do. He 
guaranteed to turn Preece over to us 
and no more; once that was done it 
ceased to be his affair and became ours. 

You may imagine that it was a pretty 
breathless business waiting for all this 
to happen. Sam and I placed ourselves 
near the’ entrance, watches in hand and 
our hearts beating like sledge-hammers. 
Bucking against the law always gives a 
man an uncomfortable feeling in the pit 
of the stomach, but to buck against it 
at two A. M., and that in the dark and 
cold, is a peculiarly depressing expe- 
rience. I tried to comfort myself with 
the thought of marrying Emily; tried — 
to realize the happiness that was in 
store for me, and how soon we might be 
spending our ten thousand dollars in 
furnishing our little nest. But Preece’s 
face kept rising between me and these 
fleeting visions — Preece’s obstinate, 
withered, gnarled old face; and with it 
I seemed to gaze beyond on vague out- 
lines of men in stripes. 

At last we heard the reverberation of 
a car tearing down the street. Mack 
poked his head in at the door, nearly 
causing us to jump out of our rkins as 
he announced hoarsely: “It’s them, 
sorr; it’s them!” Sam and I braced 
ourselves. The car roared ever nearer; 
it stopped, and we heard voices and the 
heavy tread of feet descending. Then 
the heavy feet tramped towards the 
door and it was flung open by an 
authoritative hand, revealing McBride 
on the threshold, backed by three blue- 
coats. In their midst was Preece, as 
pale as death and looking extraordinarily 
shrunken in comparison with these 
giants. McBride put a hand on his 
back, and shoved him in with a terrific 
thrust that sent him sprawling on his 
knees. 

“‘Here’s the goods,” he said in his 
big voice. “I am through with him. 
Good night!” 

With that he turned about face with 
his giants, and a moment later we heard 
the whirr of the disappearing car. 

It was singular that our first action 
was to help Preece to his feet. In his 
fall he had hurt his knee, and now as he 
stood up he kept rubbing it and alter- 
nately looking at us in a baffled sort of 
way. His mouth was open and he was 
breathing hard. He gave me the 
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What’s Beyond Your Walls? 


OU’RE at home in the library with its cheery atmosphere and surrounded by objects whose association 
makes them very dear to you. Your walls shut out the world and its worries, but do they shut out one 
fear that arises as you look around? Is the menace of a fire that might destroy your, home always 


beyond the walls and out of your mind? 
You can keep that disquieting fear beyond your walls forever if you build your home of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Fire insurance is a part of foresight, to be sure, but the man who builds his home of Natco throughout 
is insuring not merely against financial loss but against loss of the personal possessions that no money can 


duplicate. 


Besides the fire-safety, Natco gives your home an equally effective and enduring protection against the assaults 
of age and the elements. Nature has no power that can ever take your Natco Home from you. With its air 
blankets it aids you in keeping out Winter’s cold and Summer’s heat. 


asiaianiatials Whenever and whatever you do build, remember Natco not only as the material to use 
' but as a free Service at your command. The Service of the experienced Natco Engineers 


Tile and its in- 


built ais b- __working with you, your Architect and Contractor from the first plans to the finished build- 


kets provide 


protection ing. Natco Service is one of the factors that make Natco construction so uniformly satis- 


against heat, 


cold, dampness, factory and economical, It prevents mistakes and waste in building. 


sound. 
Now, while you are thinking about Natco, find out more about Natco. Send for our 32-page 
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a : hand-book, “Fireproof Houses,” with photographs and descriptions of Natco Residences. Mailed 






anywhere for 10c (stamps or coin). Address Dept. C. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@FING: COMPANY 


Established 1889 
Ly te Offices in All Principal Cities 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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To fit your mind and body as they ought to be fitted, 
that new overcoat should be tailored to your 
individual measure. But, remember, it’s all a question of 





Upon your choice’ depends the amount of quality 
you get for the price you pay. Be safe and choose 


GVEIB 


Largest tailors in the world of GOOD made-to-order clothes 
Price Building Chicago, U.S. A. 


Our local dealer will show you 200 Overcoat Fabrics —$25 and up 


"If you don’t know who our dealer is, write us for his name and address 
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impression of being badly frightened 
but defiant. 

“So this was all a trick to get me 
down here,”’ he panted out vindictively. 
“A plot between you and those low, 
grafting police, who will smart for it 
before I am through with-them. Well, 
it won’t do you much good, I can teil 
you that; I have friends who will be 
down here in five minutes to find what’s 
become of me, and then we will see the 
end of this outrage.” Then he moved 
towards the door. “Let me pass,” he 
commanded, in a voice he tried to make 
loud and intimidating. “If you dare to 
lay hands on me, I warn you there will 
be trouble!” 


DON’T know what trouble he meant. 

He didn’t know himself, of course; but 
it was just a forlorn bluff to beat his way 

tus. But he did not get far. In an 
instant we had him in our grasp, 
squeaking and struggling and kicking 
with all his might, which, fortunately for 
us, did not amount to much. He was a 
dried-up wisp of a man and as easy to 
handle as a child. Between us we 
rushed him to the rear, fearing’ his 
increasing outcries a good deal more 
than any harm he could do to us, and 
popped him pell-mell into the safe like 
a sack of coal. In another moment the 
ponderous door swung behind us and 
stopped within an inch of sbutting. 
Then we bound his hands and feet, laid 
our torches where they could light us, 
and told him to stop his noise. 

“Bellowing won't help you now, 
Preece,” I said. “Why not shut up and 
listen to a little sense?” 

To my surprise he stopped yelling, 
and with a gulp or two, answered 
quaveringly: 

“T warn you I have a bad heart. If 
you torture me you will kill me. I have 
valvular disease of the heart.” 

“You have also seven million dollars 
of other people’s securities,” I said. “As 
we cannot get them back any other way 
we are going to get them out of your skin. 
We've got you here where we want you, 
and the sooner you realize it the better.” 

“It’s I who have got you,” he cried 
out with sobbing fury. “I wouldn’t tell 
you where they were if you ran me full 
of needles. Go ahead and kill me if you 
like; you won't extort a word out of 


e. 

He looked terribly as though he meant 
it. He was not strong in body; but you 
could feel the inflexible will of the man, 
and his horrible, unflinching obstinacy. 
He snapped out his defiance like a 
Christian martyr at the stake, and I 
recalled with a sinking heart how suc- 
cessfully these bygone saints had resisted 
every extremity of pain. Still these had 
been idealists, fanatics; one could not 
apply either expression to a man. who 
had stolen property worth seven million 
dollars, and was holding it deliberately 
for ransom. The reflection was con- 
soling. 

“We offer you just one thing,” I 
said. “If you will restore the securities 
we will agree to take no aetion against 
you.” 

Perhaps he thought I was weakening; 
or at any rate his answer was a snarling 
refusal. 

“One hundred thousand dollars and 
not a cent less,” he returned, squirming 
in his bonds and looking up at us more 
obstinately than ever. “You will find 
that a better bargain than killing a 
man with heart disease, and I advise you 
to take it before you have a corpse on 
your hands!” 

“Oh, let’s get busy,” put in Sam, who 
had been growing impatient. “The 
fellow doesn’t know what he is up 

ainst.” 

“Well, he soon will,” I exclaimed 
angrily. “Here, give me a hand.” 

I don’t intend to describe what 
went on in the safe; our, task wasn’t 
a pleasant one, and in the telling it 





might sound awful. Preece, bound hand 
and foot, was at our mercy, and it 
became a Red Indian contest between 
his powers of endurance and ours to 
make him suffer. Yet I don’t see how 
any fair-minded person has any right to 
blame us. This was a case where the 
law was with the criminal, and the only 
way to bring him to justice was to go 
outside it. He came to time within 
eight minutes, though so craftily that 
had it not been for Sam I should have 
been completely outwitted. First he 
said he had put the stuff in a safe- 
deposit under an assumed name. Sam 
wanted to know what name, what safe- 
deposit, at what rent — shot question 
after question at him that instantly 
showed what a lie it all was. Preece 
was a wretched hand at inventing things; 
he stuttered and back-pedaled and 
mixed himself all up. Then he said he 
had given the securities to a friend to 
keep. Bang, bang, bang went Sam at 
him again. What was’the name of the 
friend, where did he live, what was his 
business, what was his telephone number, 
etc., etc.? Preece had to admit that this 
was a lie, too, and then declared that he 
had buried the stuff on Ocean Boulevard, 
at the base of the fifth electric light pole 
beyond the end of the trolley. 

This story really held together; it 
was coherent and stood the hammering 
Sam gave it; more than that it was 
reasonable. Ocean Boulevard was a 
lonely, remote road, only recently won 
back from the all-pervading sand dunes, 
where hopeful speculators were trying, 
with very little success, to interest the 
instalment-buying public. The trolley 
stopped running at midnight, which 
bore out Preece’s tale of going out late, 
waiting till the last car had started 
homeward, and then having the whole 
place to himself. He told us he had 
made four separate trips as the gold 
had been too heavy to carry all at once. 


NTYING his legs, but leaving his 

arms still bound, we led him out of 
the safe to find the directors all await- 
ing us in a fever of anticipation. I guess 
a lot of Preece’s noise must have got 
through the slit, for they all looked 
shaken, and little Glass in particular 
was in an abject state of nerves. 
Imagine their hum of jubilation when 
I announced that Preece had confessed 
and that the stuff was buried out on 
Ocean Boulevard! 

Once that was said it did not take us 
an instant to get out of the bank and 
hurry away to August Lest’s automobile. 
Here we found Inspector McBride, who 
was tremendously relieved to hear the 
news, and who crowded in with us to 
“see the thing through,” as he expressed 
it, and guard us from any possible 
police interference. This had been an 
after-thought on his part lest we might 
be arrested for speeding, or spied on by 
some officious officer in the course of 
digging up the securities. It gave us a 
big access of confidence to have him 
with us, and we were certainly most 
grateful to him for his foresight, the 
value of: which we realized more and 


-more. 


At that hour Ocean Boulevard was the 
loneliest place on the map with the sea 
booming in front and vast, shadowy 
white wastes of sand behind, and an 
occasional gone-to-sleep roadhouse as 
the only landmark or sign of habitation. 
When our searchlights showed that we 
had reached the end of the electric line, 
we slowed down and ticked off the arc 
lamps, counting till we reached the 
fifth, where we all got out. Lest had 
brought tools, which Sam and I eagerly 
seized and set to work, leaving it to the 
others to guard our prisoner. 

But we might be digging there yet for 
all we got. After shoveling out tons of 
loose sand, making a big enough hole 
to bury an elephant in, it began to steal 
over us that Preece was fooling us 
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What’s Behind 
Jack’s Smile ? 


Good health, you say, 
and consequent happi- 
ness. But do you realize 
how much the diligent 

care of his teeth contrib- 
utes to Jack’s happiness? 
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His mother writes us: 


“This is Baby Jack, two-and-one-half 
years old, weighing 39 pounds. | have always used Dr. Lyon's 
and I'm teaching Jack its daily use.” 


What about your teeth and those of your children? They'll PF 
be smile-makers if the family dentist is visited twice a year, and | 
morning, noon and night you and the children use 


-Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Send 2c today for a generous sample of either 
Dr. Lyon's Perfect Tooth Powder or Dental Cream. 
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You will never want any other make of mounting 
after you once wear the latest real Shur-on Eye- 
glass or Spectacle. 







Shur-ons are guaranteed, give comfort, are neat in appearance, 
assure the safety of your eyes, and, when properly fitted, 
— stick tight comfortably 


The matk in the border of this advertisement is the shape of a Shur-on 
finger-grip—that and the name “Shur-on” stamped on the bridge protect 
you against imitation. 

The quality and guarantee make it worth while to say to your optometrist, 
optician or oculist: “‘ Is this Shur-on made by Kirstein?” 

For your own protection, clip this advertisement and show it when you buy. 


The only Shur-on is made by 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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more accurate than the 
average chronometer,” 
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hot water—anywhere in the house— 
any hour in the day or night. 


Automatic Water Heater 


The water heater that is en- 
dorsed by architects, 
plumbers and mechanical 
engineers for its efficiency 
and economy 

Heats the water while it 
flows — 

You simply turn the 
faucet — 


Burns gas only while you 
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water — 
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without «a Humphrey 
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“20 years old, but still 
dean, clear and legible” 


Lasting legibility 
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remember about 
MultiKopy. As 
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MultiKop 
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cause it doesn’t rub nor smudge. 
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your FREE sample sheet today— 
good for 100 letters. 
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again. Sam suddenly threw down his 
spade, and taking an electric torch from 
one of the onlookers, flashed it in 
Preece’s face. 

“It isn’t there, and you know it 
isn’t,” he exclaimed threateningly. 

Preece, recoiling, mumbled something 
about our not gomg deep enough. We 
should find it all there in four suitcases if 
only we dug deep enough. With every 
word he grew more impudent, more 
emboldened, conscious evidently of the 
impression he was making on the others, 
who gazed at Sam and me reproachfully 
as though we were shirkers. But we 
knew the fellow was mocking us. He 
could not keep a sort of subdued triumph 
out of his voice. 

“What he needs is another jolt,” 
said Sam, turning to me in great wrath. 
““Let’s give him another right here.” 

“That's the only thing to do,” I 
agreed vindictively. 

**Make room, please,”’ said Sam to the 
others, who had crowded round us. 
“Our bird is going to sing this time, or 
I am a Dutchman.” 

“You haven't gone deep enough,” 
expostulated Preece, trembling in our 
grasp. Then all at once, realizing that 
we were in earnest, what did he do but 
slip down on his knees and bleat for 
mercy! 

“*T couldn’t stand any more of it,”’ he 
burst out in a paroxysm of terror. 

“You'll kill me if you do it again — 
you'll kill me, you'll kill me! Yes, I was 
lying; I admit I was lying; it’s under 
the seventeenth post, and that’s God’s 
truth, I swear it.”” Then, utterly giving 
way, he began to cry and scream like a 
madman, groveling before us in the 
sand, and wailing out again and again 
that it was under the seventeenth 
post. - 


E took him at his word, though it 

was all I could do to persuade Sam 
to let him off. Sam was burning to pay 
him back for all this lying and cheating, 
and could scarcely keep his hands off 
him. But Preece by now was at the end 
of his tether — was all in, as they call 
it; and we had not taken a dozen 
strokes of the pick at the new place 
before we struck a suitcase, and pulled it 
out heavy with gold. One by one, in 
quick succession, we disinterred the 
three others, opening them there under 
the glare of the searchlights just to 
satisfy ourselves we had not been 
deceived, and had acquired something 
more than a lot of old bricks. Mr. 
Rigney, crouching in the roadway, 
pawed over the mass of papers in an 
effort to determine if they were all there, 
the others aiding him in a buzz of satis- 
faction as they picked out Breen, 
Jackson & Co.’s note for three hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars, Ezra J. 
Colles’ for two hundred and ten thou- 
sand, and suchlike tremendous plums, 
the loss of which would have been almost 
irreparable. James Glass alone held 
aloof. He was still under a spell of 
horror, and kept staring at Preece in a 
shuddering kind of way as though 
expecting to see some visible and 
awful sign of what we had done to 
him. 

Then we all got into the car again and 
speeded back to Rigney’s house on 
Chestnut Street. It was a strange 
intrusion at that hour—all these 
determined-looking, wideawake, un- 
shaven men, tramping into such a silent 
place, and throwing their overcoats on 
gilt chairs, and tumbling out the dirty 
suitcases on priceless rugs. You see, 


it meant a lot of examination and 
checking off before we could be positive 
Preece had not held back any of the 
stuff — specie or bonds or mortgages 
or what not; with such a tricky 
customer as he was we were bound to 
be careful. 

Dawn was breaking before we were 
finished. Then when the last bond had 
been tallied and the last coupon verified, 
Mr. Rigney, who had naturally taken 
the leading part in all this, turned to 
Preece and simply said: “You can get 
out,”” which Preece promptly proceeded 
to do, without a look or a word, slinking 
away like the whipped cur he was. It 
was I who opened the door to let him 
pass, and I was rewarded for this little 
act of consideration by a glimpse of 
Emily in the hall, fluttering into the 
shadow like a silken ghost. She smiled 
at me questioningly, and I would have 
run to meet her had I not been loudly 
called back. 

Old Rigney was starting a speech, 
which was all about me and how I had 
saved the bank. He reminded me of an 
old eagle screaming in triumph, and 
there was a general effect of E Pluribus 
Unum and forked lightning. I cannot 
bring myself to repeat the whole- 
hearted, splendid things he said of me, 
amid the uproarious approval of the 
others, nor describe the handshakxing, 
congratulations and jubilation that 
followed. Then before anybody could 
cool, and while I was still the hero of the 
moment, he convened a formal direc- 
tors’ meeting, with himself in the chair, 
and voted me the ten thousand dollars I 
had been promised, as well as twenty- 
five hundred more to Sam, and a similar 
sum to Inspector McBride. Anyone 
peeping in might have thought it all a 
burlesque, and that it was merely the 
hilarious end of an all-night spree, with a 
number of elderly gentlemen the worse 
for champagne — instead of it being an 
important meeting of a great financial 
institution. 

In the lull that ensued and as the 
rattling milk-wagons reminded us it was 
time to be going home, little James Glass 
suddenly popped up, and with consider- 
able preambling and beating about the 
bush, and assurances of how the secret 
would never cross his lips, asked .us, 
with awe-stricken curiosity, what it was 
we had done to Preece. 

At this there was a hush. I guess 
there was not a director there who was 
not on fire, too, to know. At Glass’ 
request every face lit up with expec- 
tancy. 

“You tell them,” I said to Sam, more 
to keep them on tenterhooks than any- 
thing else, and delay the answer. 

“No, you,” protested Sam, playing 
into my hands, and smiling at the 
almest painful intensity of their inter- 
est. “It was your idea, and it is 
only fair you should get the whole 
credit for it.” 

“If you must know, gentlemen,” I 
said slowly and solemnly, advancing to 
the door, opening it and beckoning 
Emily to enter, “if you must know, 
gentlemen, the idea was not mine at all 
but this young lady’s.” 

As they looked at Emily and as 
Emily looked at them in mutual aston- 
ishment, little Glass exclaimed impa- 
tiently: “‘ Never mind whose idea it was, 
but for the love of heaven tell us what 
you did to Preece!” 

“Well,” I said, holding the suspense 
till it was well-nigh intolerable, “‘we 
just took off his shoes and socks and 
tickled his feet with a feather.” 


NEXT MONTH: Big Moments, by Irvin S. Cobb; A Handful 
of Butterflies, by George Kibbe Turner; The Threshold of Eden, 
by Holworthy Hall; an Emmy Lou story, by George Madden 


Martin; 


Consequences, by Willa Sibert Cather; another 


Casey Story, by David Douglas —all in November McClure’s. 
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Or are they mere “holes in a wall,” conven- 
tional rather than useful? 








To give utmost service, any type of building—switch tower 
or department store, factory, school or hospital—should 
have Fenestra Solid Steel Windows. Fenestra makes every 
building render better service—alike to those who own it 
and to those who occupy it. More light and air, safety 
from fire, reduced cost and added profit are yours with 







NESTS 


Built-In Daylight 


Standard sizes of Fenestra windows possess advantages that 
make them especially desirable. Low cost, early shipment, 
easy erection teo, are secured when standard Fenestra 
is purchased. 











Are you familiar with the.latest model—the new Vertically 
Sliding Sash which permits the use of screens and guards? 





Literature explaining the merits of Fenestra will be sent upon 
request—or just fill out the coupon and secure an estimate on 
the cost of steel sash for your building. 














DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CoO. 
Department 1011 Detroit, Michigan 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CoO. 


DEPT. 101! 








Gentlemen : Without obligation to me please 
send estimate based on following data: 







Kind of building........... : 






Chief building material................ 


WINDOW OPENINGS 









] 
Per cent of ventilation desired................ 


] 


I want them ventilated [ Unventilated [ 











I attach blue prints [ 
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Economy 


Because Pebeco Tooth Paste comes in extra- 
large-sized tubes, its purchase means initial 


only one-third of a brush- 


ful is required each time, its use means con- 
Because it helps save your 
teeth from “Acid-Mouth,” Pebeco brings you 
a personal economic gain—present and future. 
This triple saving surely is worth while. 
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FREE 


and 
Acid-Test Papers 


Nine out of ten pee are said to 
have ‘“Acid-Mouth’’—which it is 
believed is the cause of 95% of all 
tooth decay. The Test Papers will show 


you whether you, too, have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,”’ 
and how Pebeco tends to counteract it. The 
trial tube will show you how a real dentifrice 
tastes and acts. If you don’t want to wait forthe 
trial tube, your druggist has full size tubes to sell. 





Manufactured Manufacturing 
by Chemists 
\ 134 William Street NEW YORK 
a4 Canadian O fice: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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Who Closed the Theatre? 


[Continued from page 19} 





Back on Broadway, the New Yorker told 
his experiences to an important theatrical 
manager whom he met at a dinner given in 
honor of an eminent traveler and lecturer. 
The manager interrupted the recital with a 
wave of his fifty-cent cigar. 

“Fluff, my boy, fluff! Send them a show 
that has not received the New York endorse- 
ment, and they won't turn out a corporal’s 
guard. They knock ‘The Lure,’ but they 
won't support Shakespeare either. They 
read G. B. Shaw at their club meetings; but 
if Granville Barker had opened with ‘An- 
drocles and the Lion’ in St. Paul, instead of 
New York, he would have gone home broke. 
Morals — nothing! Why, Ziegfeld’s Follies 
breaks the record in any town of many 
spires. That's what they want — thrills, 
pep, ginger.” 

“Do you ever talk to, anyone except your 
house manager, advance man and members 
of your company?” 

“Um-m-no. I don’t stray very far from 
the theatre — we're generally rehearsing. 
But the house manager knows what his town 
wants.” “ 

“If he 
boarded up?” 

“Movies. The craze will pass, like roller- 
skating and -” 

“But most of your road companies closed 
last winter?” 

“It was cheaper to close than to play 
against the war scare.” 

The man who had been West mused. 

“Then you don’t believe that it’s always a 
good season for a good show! Do you know 
how many theatres are boarded up in towns 
whose banks are bulging with money?” 

“No, I don’t,” murmured the manager. 

“Well, I do — seven hundred and ssixty- 
three.” 

“Great 


does, why are theatres being 


Scott! Who gave you those 


| figures?” demanded the manager, letting his 


cigar die a gray death. 

“A Western man who once thought he 
would like to write plays and who has made 
some investigations on his own account. 
Seven hundred and_ sixty-three ‘opera 
houses’ boarded up.” 

“He’s a bug! Neighborhoods change. 
Most of those theatres are out of the way — 
and then there are the movies — a storeroom 
does just as well as a theatre for them — 
and -anyhow it’s been a tight year in the 
West.. Now in the South ——” 

The man who had been West lit a fresh 
cigar and switched the conversation to the 
war. It was easier going. Besides, he had 
learned what he wanted to know. 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


NE week last winter, when the theatrical 
season Was supposed to be at its height, 

it was reported on Broadway that nearly 
two hundred road companies closed and 
came back to New York. The route list of 


‘a dramatic paper which follows the tours of 


these companies was cut in half. Allowing 
the minimum number of actors, electricians, 
managers and advance men to each of these 
companies as ten —a very low estimate — 
two thousand men and women who depended 
upon the drama for their living were tossed, 
with no engagements in sight and little 
money in their purses, upon Broadway. The 
movies received many of them. The re- 
mainder borrowed funds and sought new 
engagements with questionable prospects. 
And the theatres which these companies did 
not play were boarded up. 

Why? 

What of the theatre in your town? 

If tt is Washington, D. C., here are some 
interesting facts. One perfect day last 
winter when Washington was at its clearest 
and crispest, ideal theatre weather, what 
happened? 

Pavlowa danced three thousand dollars 
out of the purses of Washington for a single 
matin’e. The reputable moving-picture 
theatres, whose receipts could be listed by a 
man who has special means of securing such 
information, took in nearly five thousand 
dollars more. The principal vaudeville and 
stock houses, giving two performances a day, 
captured nearly two thousand more. But a 
prominent Broadway star surrounded by a 
competent company played to less than two 
hundred dollars! 


What was the cause? Box office prices? 


The public paid more per seat to se 
Pavlowa. 

The movies? 

Official and social Washington still patro 
nizes the drama. 

The reason was the play, presented by th« 
Broadway favorite — an English piece which 
had failed in London, failed in New York 
and which the manager yet hoped to thrust 
down the throats of the “provinces” by the 
aid of the star’s personal popularity. 

In the Masonic Temple, Washington, 
there is a moving-picture theatre which 
presents the best films obtainable. Night 
after night it is surrounded by motor cars 
belonging to those who would patronize th 
drama — if it still attracted them. 

Raleigh, N. C., a buy capital, in 
the height of the season and with no dramatic 
attraction. 

The movies and small admission fee? 

Not at all. For during that week Melba 
and Kubelik played once at the auditorium 
to four thousand dollars. Men and women 
poured in from surrounding estates and small 
towns. They will always pour in for some- 
thing worth seeing or hearing. 

And yet managers call Raleigh a bad 
show town! 


They Call Them “The Provinces ” 


NDIANAPOLIS — population a quarter 
of a million, supporting one of the best 

edited and most conservative newspapers in 
America, seat of a great publishing house, 
possessed of many clubs whose members 
are cultured, liberal and fond of the drama. 
In its best theatre, I found less than one 
hundred and fifty persons, some of them 
on billboard passes, a Broadway star and 
production in a play of criminal life. The 
echo of the occasional laughs was something 
to recall with a shudder — if you love the 
drama. 

The next day, I asked a prominent club 
woman why the theatre was so badly 
patronized. 

“* Because the plays you send us are so bad. 
We don’t want Maete:'inck, Ibsen, Shaw 
and Brieux every week, but we don’t enjoy 
a steady diet of criminal life, characters 
and atmosphere.” 

Grand Island, Nebraska— Ever hear of 
Grand Island? It is on the Platte River, 
somewhere between Omaha and Denver. Its 
principal manufacturing plant is the beet- 
sugar factory. It has also a horse and cat- 
tle market, a Civic League and a Turn- 
verein. The evening I arrived in Grand 
Island, I thought the circus must have come 
just ahead of me—or perhaps it was a 
huge political rally. But all the excitement 
was caused by the single performance of a 
popular opera by a good company which, 
en route from one big city to another, had, 
thanks to erratic transportation facilities, 
been booked quite unexpectedly by a shrewd 
advance man. 

And the audience had sprung up like 
magic from ranches that not so long ago had 
been sage brush prairies. Special trains 
brought them in from near-by towns, and the 
ranchmen and their wives or sweethearts 
motored, drove and rode for miles. The 
opera house was sold out at advanced prices, 
and the singers looked across an audience 
where there was a fair percentage of women 
in pretty evening frocks. 

Yet the average manager will tell you it 
was a bad season in the West. And he really 
believes it. He has forgotten that it is 
always a good season if you give the public 
what it wants. 


Press Agent’s Bunk 


HY are the theatres being boarded 
up?” was asked of an ex-newspaper 
man, now advance agent for a manager 
whose name—and picture — frequently 
appear in print. 

“Bunk — bunk! The game's been press- 
agented to death. I ought to know. My 
hands are steeped in the blood of the dear 
old drama. The average manager thinks 
that publicity is the life of the drama, that 
the rottenest play, the rankest company and 
the shabbiest production can be ‘put across’ 
if only you make people talk about it. 
Front-page stories, interviews, pictures. 
advice to the lovelorn and the unhappily 
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The Newest Mattress—1916 Model 





Increased Comfort — Increased Cleanliness — Increased Economy 


As the best known mattress makers in the world, with an output reaching 
into every civilized country, we announce this zew mattress with pride and 
with the confidence, born of experience, that its reception will excel any- 


thing in our 62 years in this business. 
that brains, science and skill can produce or money -can buy. 


Mattress is full size, 4 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 3 in., made in one or two parts. 


It is, we believe, the finest and most desirable mattress 


Our supreme achievement. 


In two parts, 50 cents more 


Marks a New Era. in Mattress Making 


Comfort While the “Roll-Edge-50s” 
are ‘‘built—not stuffed’’ in 
the famous Ostermoor way, yet they are 
much better than the regular Ostermoor, of 
which over two million are in nightly use. 
Full 50 pounds of the hand-laid sheeted 
Ostermoor filling makes them thicker, 
plumper and softer. They are double-stitched, 
skillfully quilted and closely tufted. They 
become the acme of sleep-inducing, luxurious 
comfort. 


Cleanliness _ The “Roll-Edge-50” 


is absolutely guaranteed 
not to pack or mat, lose its shape or require 
remaking. 

It is absolutely guaranteed to be dust-proof, 
vermin-proof, practically germ-proof and abso- 
lutely water-proof. An occasional sun-bath 
(say, every 3 or 4 months) will keep it in 
perfect condition for an ordinary lifetime. 

The ‘‘roll-edge’’ principle insures a con- 
struction both dainty and substantial. 


Coverings of the “Roll- 
Economy Edge-50” are of the finest 


quality and most expensive made. As you 
prefer, you may have either dust-proof Satin 
Finish or Mercerized French Art Twills in 
great varieties of colorings from gay and 
bright to simple Quaker Gray. 

All the materials, the construction and the 
finish are of such a high class, substantial 
quality, that you will find the ‘‘Roll-Edge-50”’ 
an underpriced luxury at the figure offered. 


Our Great Output ONLY Makes the Price of $15. possible—Act Now! 


If your dealer has none in stock, we will deliver at your home by express, all charges prepaid, immediately on receipt 


of check or money order. 


Act quickly, now, while the opportunity lasts. Even though you have no immediate use for a mattress, we know you will 
never regret your purchase of one of the ‘‘Roll-Edge-50s”’ at such a low figure. We are so sure of pleasing you that we sell it 


with our standard guarantee of ‘‘money back if not satisfied’’ during thirty days’ trial. 


Mattresses are shipped carefully wrapped in leatherette paper and burlap. ‘They come to you directly from our work-room, 


absolutely untouched and unhandled. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


A postal brings you our 144-page FREE Book descriptive of Mattresses, Springs, Cushions, Divans, Pillows and Bolsters, 


and Samples of Coverings. Write today. 





OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 112 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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I was in my beddie-by, dreaming about a 
white horsie. I woke up and found the room 
was awful smoky. 


‘““Daddie, come and get me,” I cried. ““Daddie, 
the house is on fire.”’ 


Daddie was asleep, but Mother heard me. 


She woke up Daddie and they both ran into 
my room. 


Daddie took me in his arms and Mother got 
the Pyrene that hung in the bedroom. 


Daddie couldn’t take me downstairs because 
the smoke was terrible down there. 
A Pyrene put on your auto- There are thousands of 


mobile saves 15°; on your Pyrenes used in factories, 
car insurance. schools, churches, theatres. 


Write for booklet ‘‘The Vital Five Minates’’ 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers 
are included in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and are Inspected, Tested and Approved by, and 
bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 
Branches in 26 Cities 
The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C. 
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Mother Says PYRENE 
Saved My Life 


Besides, we could see the flames downstairs. 


But Mother took the Pyrene and began squirting it 
on the fire and pretty soon there was less smoke and 
we could see better and in almost no time at all 
the fire was out. 


Then we all went downstairs and pretty soon the fire 
engines came—a long time after the fire was out— 
and then a big crowd of grown-ups gathered in front 
of our house. 


It must have been midnight, too, I guess. 


Mother said the Pyrene saved my life. I think so, 
too. 


My Daddie says he wants it on every floor 
of our house. 


When I grow up big I am going to have 
a Pyrene in my house, too. 
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married — anfthing to get the name of 
star, leading man or woman or manager in 
the paper. Never mind facts or the péwer 
of sane readers to reason. The past, present 
and future of the star writ so that he who 
runs may read. No more illusions about the 
theatre. No more mystery about the life 
of the actor. 

“At first, all this went. It was new — 
theatre-goers liked to read it. Then they 
found it was not true. The actress exploited 
as hunting ‘big game in Africa turned up 
at Newport, more or less entangled with the 
son of a multimillionaire. The actor an- 
nounced as speeding to Alaska to have his 
picture taken in the movies is found peace- 
fully playing golf at Van Cortlandt Park. 
The ‘star’ who tells unhappily mated cou- 
ples how to disentangle turns up in the 
divorce court. And finally, James Forbes 
writes a play which gives away every trick 
behind the scenes, and the last shred of 
illusion and fairyland fades. Illusion, 
romance, these are not replaced by con- 
vincing facts, and when you have neither 
faith nor sincerity, you can’t hold the public. 

“Press agent’s bunk is boarding up a lot 
of theatres. And the mistakes of the legiti- 
mate manager lay the foundations for mov- 
ing-picture millions. 


- It's the Manager Who’s Provincial 


“WHE theatrical manager is the only 

business man I know of who does not 
understand his business and perhaps never 
will. A dry-goods man follows the trend 
of fashions. A tailor knows the woolens he 
buys, the men he hires. A grocer knows the 
demand of the public for pure food. 

“The theatrical manager flounders and 
guesses and gambles. He gambles on the 
play he buys, on the actors he hires and, 
most of all, on the public taste to which he 
caters. He sends his companies to a territory 
which he does not know. He lives in New 


York, breathes Broadway and associates 
with his own kind. The world beyond 
Hoboken is a picture-puzzle to him, and he 
has no time to put it together. He produces 
plays for the masses of theatre-goers, but at 
his rehearsals, his first nights on the road, 
and in New York, he is surrounded by his 
employees, his relatives, the wives of 
his actors, the husbands of his actresses, 
who all fawn upon him, praise whatever 
he presents, and who know no more 
about the big theatre-going public than 
he does. 

“When the play makes good on Broadway 
and fails on the road, he believes what his 
sycophantic road manager says—‘it’s a 
bad road season and the provincial tight- 
wads won't loosen up.’ And while he is 
listening to them, the Chautauquas, and 
Lyceum bureaus and home town minstrels 
and the big musical attractions or dancers 
like Pavlowa, take in the coin that is being 
steadily diverted from the box-office window 
of the legitimate theatre. 

“Automobile plants, huge mail-order 
houses, magazines, book-publishers — who 
support these? New York? Broadway? 
Not at all. The road, the despised provinces. 
And given what they want, the provinces, 
that splendid big West, the new South, will 
support the theatre, and the boards will 
come down. 

“The theatrical managers and the public 
must come to a new understanding. What 
is needed is a fresh deal — with the opinions 
and traditions and decency of the road taken 
into consideration. We have the cleverest 
of producers, the most charming of actresses, 
the most earnest of actors actually being 
wasted because of this widening breach 
between the manager and the public. It is 
not the movies, it is not hard times, it is not 
loss of interest in the drama. It is the 
manager's ignorance of the big, throb- 
bing public that lies beyond the gates of 
New York.” 


NEXT MONTH: “Who Gets Your Dime at the Movies,” 
by Anna Steese Richardson, an inside story of the various 
factors that enter into the making of a motion picture. 








Beltane 


[ Continued from page 26} 





vague forms moved, what time Walkyn, 
looming ghostly and gigantic in the 
mist, mustered his silent, ghostly com- 
pany ere, lifting his axe, he turned and 
vartished, his fifty phantoms at*his heels. 

Now glancing upward at the rugged 
face of the keep, Beltane beheld thin 
wisps of smoke that curled from every 
arrow-slit, slow-wreathing spirals grow- 
ing ever denser ere they vanished in 
the clammy mists of dawn, while from 
within a muffled clamor rose — low 
and inarticulate yet full of terror. Then 
Beltane strode down the zig-zag stair 
and came forthright upon Roger, pale 
and anxious, who yet greeted him in 
joyous whisper: 

“Master, I began to fear for thee. 
What now?” 

“To the arch of the parapet yonder. 
Let each man crouch there in the gloom, 
nor stir until I give word.” 

Now as they crouched thus, a sudden 
trumpet brayed alarm upon the battle- 
ments. Shouts were heard far and near, 
and a running of mailed feet. Steel 
clashed; the great castle, waking at 
last, was all astir about them and full 
of sudden bustle and tumult. Of a 
sudden, out from the narrow sally-port, 
burst a huddle of choking men, whose 
gasping cries pierced high above the 
clamor. 

“Fire! Fire! Sir Fulk is slain! Sir 
Fulk lieth death-smitten! Fire!” 

From near and far men came run- 
ning — men'affrighted and dazed with 
sleep, a pushing, jostling, unordered 
throng. 

And now at last up sprang Beltane, 
his mittened hand aloft. 

“* Arise!” he cried. “Arise and smite 
for Pentavalon!” And from the gloom 
behind him a hoarse roar went up: 





“Arise! Arise! Pentavalon!” Then, 
while yet the war-cry thundered in the 
air, they swept down on that disordered 
press, and the bailey rang and echoed 
with the fell sounds of a close-locked, 
reeling battle. 

Axe and spear, sword and pike and 
gisarm smote and thrust and swayed; 
stumbling feet spurned and trampled 
yielding forms that writhed, groaning, 
beneath the press; faces glared in faces 
haggard with the dawn, while to and 
fro, through swirling mist and acrid 
smoke, the battle rocked and swayed. 
But now the press thinned out, broke 
and yielded before Beltane’s whirling 
axe, and turning, he found Roger 
beside him all a-sweat and direfully 
be-splashed, his mailed breast heaving 
as he leaned gasping upon a broad- 
sword red from point to hilt. 

“Ha, master!” he panted, “’tis done 
already — see, they break and fly!” 

“On!” cried Beltane. “On — pur- 
sue! Pursue! After them to the gate.” 

They smote the fugitives across the 
wide space of the outer bailey, under 
the narrow arch of the gate-house and 
out upon the drawbridge beyond. But 
here, of a sudden, the fugitives checked 
their flight as out from the barbican 
Walkyn leapt, brandishing his axe and 
with the fifty and five at his back. So 
there, upon the bridge, the fight raged 
fiercer than before; men smote and 
died, until of Sir Pertolepe’s garrison 
there none remained save they that 
littered that narrow causeway. 

But now upon the air rose shrill cries 
and piercing screams that seemed to 
split the dawn. 

*“O — women!” cried Giles, and forth- 
with cleansed and sheathed his sword 


and fell to twirling his beard. 
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“Rust is Eating Your Stove” 


*“Those holes that are coming into the 
sheet metal parts of your stove are caused 


by rust. 









I had the same experience. 


‘*On my new stove the dealer explained 
the cause of rust and said I could insure 
long life to my stove against rust and cor- 
rosion by getting one with the sheet metal 
parts made of Armco Iron.” 


ARMCO IRON 

















the moisture of a 
kitchen. This is be- 
cause of its nearly per- 
fect purity and even- 
ness, and because of 
the scientific care taken 
in every phase of its 
manufacture. 
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Thi boo The trade mark ARMCO carries the assurance 
Ils h k—f i that iron bearing that mark is manufactured 
tells why you can have by The American Rolling Mill Company, 


a better stove by get- 
ting one made of Armco 


Iron. 


We give the names of manu- 
facturers who are using this 


superior metal. 


We will see that you get the name 
of the nearest dealer carrying stoves 
of Armco—rust-resisting iron. 


Clip the Coupon — Now 
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Armco Iron’s superiority of 


polish and its unequalled enameling qualities add to 
the desirability of an Armco stove. 


“Defeating Rust” 


A handsome free book will tell you why seventy 
or more stove manufacturers have adopted 


Armco Iron for the vital sheet metal parts of 
their stoves. It will tell you why you should see 
that your new stove, range or furnace is of 

rust-resisting co Iron. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted 
to The International Metal Products Company. 


Box 721 Middletown, Ohio 





Resists Rust 


as no other iron can. Armco, American Ingot, Iron is 
far more durable than steel or ordinary iron when ex- 
posed to the corroding gases of combustion and to 
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with the skill, intelligence and fidelity 
associated with its products, and 
hence can be depended upon to 
possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for it. 






















The American Rolling Mill 
Co.,Box 721, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send “Defeating 


Rust” and tell me where I 
can see Armco Iron Stoves. 
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The best putter 
Is the man who puts 


LUCKY STRIKE, rich and mellow, , 
Into his pipe; 

This is the good, toning-up, 
Snappy tobacco 

Colonel Bogey used 


When he went around the links! 


LUCKY STRIK 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO’ 


is a great favorite with golfers—it has 
that relish and smack that energetic men 
For forty years LUCKY 


has stood at the top—a wholly lovable 


STRIKE ~ 


old tobacco made from rich, ripe Ken- 


tucky Burley—a nature-sweet product of 
the golden sunshine and fertile soil of 
the Bluegrass state. 

The new Roll Cut makes LUCKY 
STRIKE crumble up just right for firm 
packing in pipe or cigarette, yet assuring 
a free and easy draft. 


In Sc and 10c tins apd in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


aanetabiell 4 


rus. 
Holder 
Prevents 
sticky 
fingers. 









MA LOL, 


A New Paste Which 
Never Goes Dry 


Here's a radical departure from 
the usual office pastes, which are 
subject to drought and crack in- 
io chunks to be thrown away. 


Carter—maker of Carter Inz—has made 
you a liquid paste that never needs 
water, nor softening, nor mixing. 
space all filled with paste. 
Never gets hard orlumpy. Alwaysready 
for instant use, down to the last drop 
Great for the office and for home use. 


Carter'sCico 


The New Liquid Paste 


is specially recommended in the 45¢ 
ars, with 
“adjustable brush holder which 
ers and sea 
lo screw cap 
uss with every time you 

use it, Also put up in 
MA, Spreader Tubes and 
Y our 
stationer has just the 


The Carter’ s Ink Co. 


ClCO—one of the 
Carter Inx 


quality products ic ss ae ae ee ee oe ee oe 





















No 


Your 


to 15,000 miles from one set of tires 


$50 to $200 a year in tire expense 


own garage in 30 minutes 


chipment direet from factory. 







10 @ Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Dept. J29, Box ‘28, Chicago 
2910 Yooiworth Bidg., New York 







ull information, sample and guarantee. 








Dont Throw Away 


Worn Tires” 


You can get 5,000 miles more service out of them by 
“half-soling’’ them with durable Steel Studded 
Treads. European Motorists have been doing 
this for the past 3 years and getting from 10,000 


In eight months over 20,000 American motor- 
ists have followed their example and are saving 


° without a cent deposit, 
We Deliver Free prepay express and let you 
be the judge. Durable Treads double the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed guarantee for 
5,000 miles without punctare. Applied in your 


offered to motorists in 


| Special Discount new territory on first 


Mail the coupon TODAY for full information. 
Hee apa | 


Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 


yentlemen:—Please send me without obligation, 
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“Aha, the women!” cried a ragged 
fellow, turning about. “Tis their 
turn — let us to the women —” But 
a strong hand caught and set him aside, 
and Beltane strode on before them all, 
treading swift and light until he was 
come to the chapel that stood beside 
the banqueting hall. And here he beheld 
many women, young and fair for the 
most part, huddled about the high altar 
or struggling in the ragged arms that 
grasped them. Now did they (these 
poor souls) looking up, behold one in 
knightly mail stained and foul with 
battle, yet very young and comely of 
face, who leaned him upon a mighty, 
blood-stained axe and scowled ‘neath 
frowning brows. Yet his frown was 
not for them; nor did his blue eyes pause 
at any one of them, whereat hope grew 
within them, and with white hands 
outstretched they implored his pity. 

““Men of Pentavalon,” said he, “‘as 
men this night have ye fought in goodly 
cause. Will ye now forget your man- 
hood and new-found honor, ye that did 
swear to me upon your swords? Come, 
loose me these women!” 

*“Not so,” cried one, a great, red- 
headed rogue. “We have fought to 
pleasure thee — now is our turn ——” 

“Loose me these women!” cried 
Beltane, his blue eyes fierce. 

““Nay, these be our booty, and no 
man shall gainsay us. How think ye, 
comrades?” 

Now Beltane smiled upon this red- 
haired knave and, smiling, drew a slow 
pace nearer, the great axe a-swing in 
his mailed hand. 

“Fellow,” quoth he, kind-voiced, 
“get thee out now, lest I slay thee!” 

Awhile he glared upon Beltane, be- 
held his smiling look and deadly eye, 
and slowly loosing his trembling captive 
turned and strode out, muttering as he 
went. Then spake Beltane to the 
shrinking women, yet even so his blue 
eyes looked upon none of them. Quoth 
he: ‘Ye are free to go whither ye will. 
Take what ye will, none shall gainsay 
you, but get you gone within this hour, 
for in the hour Garthlaxton shall be no 
more.” 

Then beckoning Walkyn he bid him 
choose six men, and turning to the 
women: “These honorable men shall 
bring you safe upon your way — haste 
you to be gone. And should any ask 
how Garthlaxton fell, say, “twas by 
the hand of God, as a sure and certain 
sign that Pentavalon shall yet arise to 
smite evil from her borders. Say also 
that he that spake you thus- was one 
Beltane.” 


ORNING, young and fragrant, 
bedecked, and brave gems of dewy 
fire; a blithe morning. 


“O merry, aye merry, right merry I'll be, 

To live and to love ‘neath the merry green 
tree, 

Nor the rain nor the sleet, 


| Nor the cold, nor the heat 


| I'll mind, if my love will come thither to me.” 


Thus blithely sang Giles the Archer, 
above the tramp and jingle of the many 
pack-horses, until, being come to the 
top of a hill, he stood aside to let the 
ragged files swing by and stayed to 
look back at Garthlaxton Keep. 

Now as he stood thus, beholding that 

mighty flame, Walkyn and Roger 
paused beside him, and stood to scowl 
upon the fire with never a word be- 
twixt them. 
* “How now,” cried Giles, “art in the 
doleful dumps forsooth on so blithe a 
morn, with two-score pack-horses heavy 
with booty — and Garthlaxton aflame 
yonder?” 

“Truly,” nodded Roger, “I have seen 





yon flaming Keep hung round with 
hanged men ere now—and in the 
dungeons beneath—I have seen — 
God forgive me what I have seen! Ha! 
Burn, accursed walls, burn!” 


“And,” quoth frowning Walkyn, “I 
would that Pertolepe’s rank carcass 
smoked with thee!” 

“Content you, my gentle Walkyn,’ 
nodded the archer, “hell-fire shall have 
him yet, and groweth ever hotter 
against the day —content you. So 
away with melancholy. Ha! By 
Saint Giles! See where our youthful, 
god-like brother rideth.” 

“Ah,” muttered Roger, “‘he grieveth 
yet for Beda the Jester — and he but a 
fool! And twenty and two good men 
slain.” 


SUDDEN shout from the van- 
A ward, a crashing in the under- 
brush beside the way, a shrill cry, and 
three or four of Eric’s ragged rogues 
appeared dragging a woman betwixt 
them, at sight of whom the air was 
filled with fierce shouts and cries. 

“The witch! Ha! °Tis the witch 
of Hangstone Waste! To the water with 
the hag! Nay, burn her! Burn her!” 

“Aye,” cried Roger, pushing for- 
ward, “there’s naught like the fire 
for your devils or demons!” 

Quoth the archer: 

“In nomen Dominum 
Giles, *tis a comely maid!” 

“Foul daughter of an accursed dam!” 
quoth Roger, spitting and drawing a 
cross in the dust with his bow-stave. 

“With the eyes of an angel!” said 
Giles, pushing nearer where stood a 
maid young and shapely, trembling in 
the close grasp of one Gurth, a ragged, 
red-haired giant, whose glowing eyes 
stared upon her ripe young beauty. 

“"Tis Mellent!” cried the fellow. 
“Tis the witch’s daughter that hath 
escaped me thrice by deviltry and witch- 
craft . 

“Nay — nay,” panted the maid 
*‘twixt pallid lips, “naught am I but 
a poor maid gathezing herbs and simples 
for my mother. Ah, pear pity 

“Witch!” roared ¢ 
“Witch!” 

“Not so, in sooth — in very sooth,” 
she gasped ‘twixt sobs of terror, 
“naught but a poor maid am I — and 
the man thrice sought me out and would 
have shamed me but that I escaped, 
for that I am very swift of foot ws 

“She lured me into the bog with 
devil-fires!”’ cried Gurth 

* And would thou hadst rotted there!” 


Holy Saint 


score of voices. 


* quoth Giles o° the Bow, edging nearer. 


Now hereupon the maid turned and 
looked at Giles through the silken 
curtain of her black and glossy hair, 
and beholding the entreaty of that look, 
the virginal purity of those wide blue 
eyes, the archer stood awed and silent, 
his comely face grew red, grew pale — 
then, out flashed his dagger and he 
crouched to spring on Gurth; but, of 
a sudden, Beltane rode in between, at 
whose coming a shout went up and 
thereafter a silence fell. But now at 
sight of Beltane, the witch-maid uttered 
a strange cry, and shrinking beneath 
his look, crouched upon her knees and 
spake in strange, hushed accents: 

*“Messire,” she whispered, “mine 
eyes do tell me thou art the lord Bel- 
tane!”’ 

** Aye, ‘tis so.” 

“Ah,” she cried, ““now glory be and 
thanks to God that I do see thee hale 
and well!”’ So saying, she shivered and 
covered her face. Now while Beltane 
yet stared, amazed by her saying, the 
bushes parted near by and a hooded 
figure stepped forth silent and soft of 
foot, at sight of whom all men gave 
back a pace, and Roger, trembling, 
drew a second cross in the dust with his 
bow-stave, what time a shout went up: 

“Ha — the witch — 'tis the witch of 
Hangstone Waste herself!” 

Very still she stood, looking round 
upon the. all with eyes that glittered 
‘neath the shadow of her hood; and 
when at last she spake, her voice was 
rich and sweet to hear. 
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wood shingles. 






















J-M TRANSITE 
ponent SHINGLES 


The ughly fire-proof and time- 
efving Put on ca any carpen- 
~ § late 
\lade in various pleasing de- 
vith rougl or smooth 
edges, in beautiful shades of gray, 
idian red and mottled brown 
Permit of the most artistic 
roof treatment without the dis- 
idvantas f wood, tile or slate 
Kk xamined, Approved and La- 
eied I Lhe l lerwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., under the di- 
rection of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and entered 


as Class B. Material 





-what kind of a roof 2 


\ THEN this question comes up in your building work 

remember that you are no longer limited to the use of 
inartistic slate, heavy expensive tile or short-lived, fire-inviting 
Because 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


offer all the advantages of less modern roofing materials without 
their costly or dangerous shortcomings. 


John 
Ro ofing Responsibility 


s-Manville 








stands behind the nation-wide service that not only cooperates with you in the 
proper choice and correct application of every J-M Roofing material, but also makes 
sure of your lasting satisfaction by means of an exclusive system of roof registration 
that keeps your roof permanently under the direct care and supervision of one of 
the largest manufacturing and marketing concerns in the world. 

There is a J-M Roofing to meet every building requirement. J-M Asbestos Built- 
Up Roofing—for flat roofs.. J-M Asbestos Roll Roofing—for industrial purposes, 
barns, etc., that have sloping surfaces. 

J-M Regal, the best of all rubber type roofing for all general purposes where a 
moderate price roofing is required. 

All J-M Roofings are examined, approved and labeled by the Underwriters Labo- 
ratories, Inc., under the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Test the Value of J-M Service—Free 


Whether you are planning a residence, a factory, garage or even a chicken coop, you can test 
the value of J-\l Roofing Service by telling us your requirements. 

For in addition to complete information on J-M Roofing Materials you will receive specifi 
advice on your particular roofing preblem. 

\rchitects and owners will find this service a practical help on every roofing question. Writ 
Roofing Service Dept. g1-K, Johns-Manville Co., New York, with full information. 











rHE CANADIAN 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY, 


Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
peg 


Vancouver 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 


Akron Boston Columbus Duluth Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Paul Toledo 
Albany Buffalo Dallas Galveston Los Angeles Newark Pittsburgh Salt Lake City Washington 
Atlanta Chicago Dayton Houghton Louisville New Orleans Portland San Francisco Wilkes-Barr: 
Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Houston Memphis New York Rochester Seattle Youngstown 
Birmingham Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha St. Louis Syracuse 
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“Liar!” she said, and pointed at 
Gurth a long, white finger. “Unhand 
her, Kar, lest thou wither, flesh and bone, 
body and soul!” Now here, once again, 
men gave back, cowering ‘neath her 
glance, while Roger crossed himself 
devoutly. 

“The evil eye!” he muttered ‘twixt 
chattering teeth. “Cross thy fingers, 
Giles, lest she blast thee!” But Giles 
shook his head and laughed aloud: 

“Fools,” he cried, “do ye forget? 
No witch hath power i’ the sun! She 
can work no evil i’ the day. Seize her! 
’Tis an accursed hag — seize her! 
Bring her to the water and see an she can 
swim with a stone at her hag’s 
neck. See, thus I spit upon and defy 
her!” 


OW hereupon a roar of anger went 
up and, for that they had feared her 
before, so now grew they more fierce; 
a score of eager hands dragged at her, 
hands that rent her cloak, that grasped 
with cruel fingers at her long gray hair, 
bending her this way and that; but she 
uttered no groan nor complaint. Only 
the maid cried aloud most pitiful to 
bear, whereat Giles, dagger in hand, 
pushed and strove to come at Gurth. 
Then Beltane lighted from his horse 
and, parting the throng with mailed 
hands, stood within the circle and look- 
ing round upon them laughed, and his 
laugh was harsh and bitter: 

“Forsooth, and must ye war with 
helpless women, O, men of Pentava- 
lon?” quoth he. Whereat those that 
held the witch relaxed their hold and 
fain would justify themselves. 

“She is a witch — a cursed witch!” 
they cried. 

“She is a woman,” said Beltane. 

“Aye —a devil-woman — a notable 
witch — we know her of old!” 

“She is a hag—she’s demon-rid 
and shall to the fire!” they shouted 
amain. “Ha! Witch! Witch!” 

“That doeth no man harm by day,” 
said Beltane, “‘so by day shall no man 
harm her.” 

“ Aye, lord,” quoth Roger, “but how 
by night? °Tis by night she may work 
her spells and blast any that she will.” 

“Enough!” cried Beltane frowning. 
“On me let her bewitchments fall; 
thus, see you, an I w ithin this next week 
wither and langaish ‘neath her spells, 
then let her burn an ye will; but until 
this flesh doth shrivel on these my bones, 
no man shall do her hurt. So now let 
there be an end — free these women, let 
your ranks be orde red, and march 

“Comrades all,” cried red-haired 
Gurth, “will ye be slaves henceforth to 
this girl-faced youth? We have arms 
now and rich booty. Let us back to the 
merry greenwood, where all men are 
equal — come, let us be gone, and take 
these witches with us to our sport 

But in this moment Beltane turned. 

“Girl-faced, quotha?” he cried. And 
beholding his look, Gurth of a sudden 
loosed the swooning maid and, drawing 
sword, leapt and smote at Beltane’s 
golden head. But Beltane caught the 
blow in his mailed hand, and snapped 
the blade in sunder, and, seizing Gurth 
about the loins, whirled him high in 
air; then, while all men blenched and 
held their breath waiting the thud of 
his broken body in the dust, Beltane 
stayed and set him down upon his feet. 
And lo, Gurth’s cheek was pale, his eye 
wide and vacant, and his soul sat 
numbed within him. So Beltane took 
him by the throat, and, laughing 
fierce, shook him to and fro. 

“Beast,” said he, “unfit art thou to 
march with these my comrades. Now, 
therefore, do I cast thee out. Take 
thy life and go, and let any follow thee 
that will— Pentavalon needeth not 
thy kind. Get thee from among us — 
empty-handed as I found thee — thy 
share of treasure shall go to better men!” 

So, with drooping head, Gurth of the 








red hair turned him about, and plung- | 
ing into the green, was gone. 

“Comrades,” quoth Beltane, “to 
your files there — pikes to the front 
and rear, bows to the flanks — forward!” 

But now, as with a ring and clash | 
and tramp of feet the ragged company | 
fell into rank and order, the witch- 
woman came swiftly beside Beltane | 
and, touching him not, spake softly | 
in his ear. “Beltane — Beltane, lord | 
Duke of Pentavalon!” Now hereupon 
Beltane started, and turning, looked 
upon her grave-eyed. 

“What would ye, woman?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“Born wert thou of a mother chaste 
as fair, true wife unto the Duke thy 
father — a woman sweet and holy who 
liveth but to the good of others; yet | 
was brother slain by brother, and thou 
baptized in blood ere now!” 

“Woman,” quoth he, his strong 
hands a-tremble, “who art thou — 
what knowest thou of my — mother? 
Speak!” 

“Not here, my lord — but, an thou 
wouldst learn more, come unto Hang- 
stone Waste at the full o’ the moon, 
stand you where the death-stone stands, 
that some do call the White Morte- 
stone. There shalt thou learn many 
things, perchance. Thou hast this day 
saved a witch from cruel death and a 
lowly beggar-maid from shame. A 
witch! A beggar-maid! The times be 
out o’ joint methinks. Yet, witch and 
beggar, do we thank thee, lord Duke. 
Fare thee well — until the full o’ the 
moon!” So spake she, and clasping 
the young maid within her arm they 
passed into the brush and were gone. 


| 





PON a morning, ere the sun had 
chased the rosy mists into marsh 

and fen, Beltane strode forth from the 
cave wherein he slept, and lifting the 
hunting-horn he bare about his neck, 
sounded it fierce and shrill. Whereon 
rose a sudden uproar, and out from their 
caves stumbled his ragged following — 
an unordered rabblement, half-naked, 
unarmed, shouting and rubbing sleep 
from their eyes, or staring fearfully 
upon the dawn. Anon Beltane sounded 
again, whereat they, beholding him, 
came thronging about him and ques- 
tioned him eagerly on all sides: “‘ Master, 
are we attacked forsooth?” 

Then, looking upon their wild dis- 
order, Beltane laughed for scorn. 

“Fools,” Beltane cried, “for that 
Pentavalon doth need men so now must 
I teach ye other ways. Fall to your 
ranks there! But two nights ago we | 
burned down my lord Duke’s great | 
castle of Garthlaxton. Think you my 
lord Duke will not seek vengeance dire 
upon these our bodies therefore? So, 
perceive me, thus shall ‘the hunters 
peradventure become the hunted, for, 
an Duke Ivo come, ’tis like enough he 
ne’er shall win free of our ring of fire. 
An ye would lie secure, so must ye 
watch constantly against surprise. And 
furthermore shall ye exercise daily how, 
at the spoke command, to address your 
pikes ’gainst charge of horse or foot, 
and to that company adjudged the best 
and stoutest will I, each week, give store 
of money from my share of booty.” 

Thus it was that slowly out of chaos 
came order; yet it came not unopposed, 
for many and divers were they that 
growled against this new order of things. 

In a while Beltane arose, and climb- 
ing one of the many precipitous paths, 
answered the challenge of sentinel and 
outpost and went on slow-footed as one 
heavy in thought, yet with eyes quick 
to heed how thick was the underbrush 
hereabouts with dead wood and bracken 
apt to firing. Before him rose an up- 
land crowned by a belt of mighty forest 
trees and beyond, a road, or rather, 
track, that dipped and wound away 
into the haze of evening. Presently, 





as he walked beneath this leafy twi- 
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quality and standing. 


There are today a 
quarter of a million 
automobile owners 
who are driving cars 
equipped with the 
Delco cranking, 
lighting and ignition 
system. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., 


Delco 
Equipment has stood the 


test of hard continuous serv- 
ice on cars of unquestioned 
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a POWDER 


LT. PIVER, PARIs, France 


Made in four 
delicate tints: 





Purest—Softest__Finest 


BLANCHE—ROSEE— 


RACHEL—NATURELLE 
At All Best Dealers’ 


Send for “Surprise Box” containing charm- 
4 ing miniature packages of AZUREA 
fa 25C Face Powder, Sachet and Perfumes, 












AZUREA is invis- 
ibly fine and exqui- 
sitely perfumed. 
Its quality is the 
highest, but its cost 
only moderate. 
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You Can Weigh 


4 Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, I know you can, because 
I have reduced 32,000 women and 
have built up that many = 
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“Beauty a Duty.’ 
sellers. Beautifully bound. 


For sale at all book- 
Price £2.00. 


Rand, McNally & Co. have j 1st published Miss Cocrott’s new 
book, 
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MOTTS PLUMBING 





QUIET- 
ACTION 
CLOSETS 


N Mott’s Quiet-Action Closets 

the embarrassing noise of 
rushing and swishing water has 
been reduced to a minimum— 
at the same time 
thorough flush. 


Made in two designs :— 


‘‘Silentis’’—For fourteen years 
the highest type of Water Closet 
fixture. Perfected to operate 
with a minimum of noise. It has 
a large bowl of the finest vitreous 
china ware, extra large seat and 
a gas-proof, metal to metal con- 
nection with soil pipe. 
“‘Silentum’’ — A quiet-action 
closet of moderate cost. Vitre- 
ous china bowl and _ tank. 
Strongly made to give years of 
satisfactory service. 


A new illustrated booklet giving 
full description and prices of 
Mott’s Quiet-Action Closets will 
be sent free on request. 
Write for Mott's 112-page ‘‘Bathroom 
Booklet,” descriptive of modern plumb- 


ing fixtures and accessories. Sent 
on receipt of four cents postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


Te28 Eighty-seven years of Supremacy roms 
Fifth 17th Street, New York 
{Beston, 41 Peart St., Cor. Franklin tlolede tn: 430-434 Hares &. 


shergh Peoples Buridvag Portland, Ore. Sherlock Bidg 
tone . 104 S, Michigan Ave. {Washington D.C, Woodward Bide. 
al Dee ane hp . 814 Maison-Bianche 


Avenue and 


Atlanta, Peters Bldg., 7 Peachtree ° 1834 Blake St 
Plager pia Me ves Tiber 8. {San Francisco 135 Nearmey St. 
Seattle . 406 White Building tR. losis . . ._ Contury Bidg. 
Cleveland . 846 Leader-ews Bide. Kawsas, - « WY. Uife Bldg. 
tDetret =... Penobscat ttleatreal, 134 Blesry &. 
Des Moines, 205-209 W. Court Ave. Nea Aatome 431 Main Ave. 


t Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 











The Right School 
for your boy or girl 


@There is a school which is partic- 


ularly fitted to develop the best 
in your son or daughter, and the 
School Service Department of 
McClure’s Magazine can help you 
find that school 

@Tell us in your letter of inquiry 


where you prefer the school to be 


located, the sum you have set 


aside to cover expenses, the pre- 
vious training your child has had, 
and any other information you 
care to give us. These facts will 


be carefully considered and kept 


in mind when recommending 


schools to you 
@ We do not ask or accept any 


fee for this service. Address 


SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
McClure’s Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 





HOUSANDS of people in 
all parts of the world send 


their deposits by mail to this 
bank—one of the oldest and 
largest savings institutions in the 
country—because they are assured of 
an income of 4% interest, compounded 
twice a year, without being subjected 
to the danger of loss through untried 
investments. 


Write today for a copy of our free Book- 
let “D” explaining our Banking by Mail 
plan and the unquestioned safety orded. 
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light, he heard the luring sound of 
running water, and turning thither, laid 
him down where was a small and placid 
pool, for he was athirst. 

Now as he yet lay beside the brook, 
he was aware of another sound drawing 
nearer — the slow plodding of a horse’s 
hoofs upon the road below; and glanc- 
ing whence it came beheld a solitary 
knight whose mail gleamed ‘neath a 
rich surcoat and whose shield flamed red 
with sunset. While Beltane yet watched 
this solitary rider, behold two figures 
that crouched in the underbrush grow- 
ing beside the way; stealthy figures, 
that flitted from tree to tree and bush 
to bush, keeping pace with the slow- 
riding horseman; and as they came 
nearer, Beltane saw that these men who 
crouched and stole so swift and pur- 
poseful were Walkyn and Black Roger. 
Near and nearer they drew, the trackers 
and the tracked, till they were come to 
a place where the underbrush fell away 
and cover there was none; and here, 
very suddenly, forth leapt Roger and 
Walkyn at his heels, up reared the 
startled horse and thereafter the knight 
was dragged from his saddle and Wal- 
kyn’s terrible axe swung aloft for the 
blow. But Black Roger turned and 
caught Walkyn’s arm and so they 
strove together furiously, what time 
the knight lay outstretched upon the 
ling and stirred not. 

“Ha! Fool,” raged Walkyn, “loose 
my arm — what would ye?” 

“Shalt not slay him,” cried Roger, 
“"tis a notch — ‘tis a notch from my 
accursed belt — shalt not slay him, I 
tell thee!” 


S they circled warily about each 

other, seeking an opening for blow 

or thrust, there came a rush of feet, and 

Beltane leapt betwixt them, and be- 

striding the fallen knight, fronted them 
in black and bitter anger. 

“Ha, rogues!”’ he cried, “art become 
thieves and murderers so soon, then? 
Wouldst shed each other's blood for 
lust of booty like any other lawless 
knaves, forsooth? Shame —O shame 
on ye both!” 

So saying, he stooped, and lifting the 
unconscious knight, flung him across his 
shoulder and strode off, leaving the twain 
to stare upon each other shame-faced. 

Scowling and fierce-eyed Beltane 
descended into the hollow, whereupon 
up sprang Giles with divers others and 
would have looked upon and aided with 
the captive; but beholding Beltane’s 
frown they stayed their questions and 
stood from his path. So came he to a 
certain cave hollowed within the hill- 
side—one of many such; but the 
rough walls of this cave Black Roger 
had adorned with a rich arras, and had 
prepared also a bed of costly furs. 
Here Beltane laid the captive, and sit- 
ting within the mouth of the cave — 
beyond which a fire burned — fell to 
scowling at the flame. And presently 
as he sat thus came Roger and Walkyn 
who fain would have made their peace, 
but Beltane fiercely bade them begone. 

“Lord,” quoth Walkyn, fumbling 
with his axe, “we found this knight 
hard by; so, lest he should disclose the 
secret of this our haven —I would 
have slain him 

“Master,” said Roger, “’tis true I 
had a mind to his horse and armor, 
since we do such things lack; yet would 
I have saved him alive and cut from 
my belt another accursed notch os 

“So art thou a fool, Roger,” quoth 
Walkyn, “for an this knight live, this 
our refuge is secret no longer.” 

“Ha!” sneered Beltane, ““what mat- 
ter for that an it shelter but murderers 
and thieving knaves 

“Dost name me murderer?” growled 
Walkyn. ‘ 

“And me a thief, master?” sighed 
Roger. “I that am thy man, that would 
but have borrowed “ 




















Peace!” cried Beltane. ‘“‘ Hence 
begone, and leave me to my thoughts!” 
Hereupon Walkyn turned and strode 
away, twirling his axe, but Roger went 
slow-footed and with head a-droop, 
what time Beltane frowned into the 
fire, his scowl blacker than ever. But 
as he sat thus, from the gloom of the 
cave behind him a voice spake — a soft 
voice and low, at sound whereof he 
started and turned him about. 

““Meseemeth thy thoughts are evil, 
messire.”” 

“Of a verity, sir knight; for needs 
must I think of women and the ways of 


women! To-night am I haunted of 
bitter memory.” 
Now of a sudden, the _ stranger 


knight beholding Beltane in the light 
of the fire, started up to his elbow to 
stare and stare; then quailing, shiver- 
ing, shrank away, hiding his face within 
his mailed hands. Whereat spake 
Beltane: 

“Sir knight, free art thou to go hence, 
nor shall any stay or spoil thee. Yet 
first, hear this: thou art perchance some 
roving knight seeking adventure to the 
glory and honor of some fair lady. O 
folly! Choose you something more 
worthy. Give not thine heart intd a 
woman’s hand lest she tear it in her 
soft, white fingers. So fare thee well, 
sir knight. God go with thee and keep 
thee ever from the love of woman!” 

So saying, Beltane rose and lifting 
the bugle-horn he wore, sounded it; 
whereon came all and sundry, running 
and with weapons brandished — but 
Roger first of all. 

To all of whom Beltane spake thus: 

“Behold here this gentle knight our 
guest is for the nonce. Entreat him 
courteously therefore; give him all 
that he doth lack and thereafter set 
him upon his way — “ 

But hereupon divers cast evil looks 
upon the knight, murmuring ameng 
themselves — and loudest of ali Wal- 
kyn. “He knoweth the secret of our 
hiding-place!”’ 

“He will betray us!” 

“Dogs,” said Beltane, clenching his 
hands, “will ye defy me then? I say 
this knight shall go hence and none 
withstand him. Make way, then — 
or must I?” 

But now spake the youthful knight, 
his gaze still bent upon the flame, nor 
seemed he to heed the fierce faces and 
eager steel that girt him round. 

““Nay, messire, for here methinks 
my quest is ended!” 

“Thy quest, sir knight — how so?” 

Then the knight turned and looked 
upon Beltane. Quoth he: 

“By thy size and knightly gear, by 
thy — thy yellow hair methinks thou 
art Beltane, son of Beltane.” 

“Verily, “tis so that I am called. 
What would you of me?” 

“This, messire.” 
stranger knight loosed belt and surcoat 
and drew forth a long sword whose 
broad blade glittered in the firelight, 
and gave its massy hilt to Beltane’s 
grasp. And, looking upon its shining 
blade, Beltane beheld the graven 
legend, “‘ Resurgam.” s 

Now looking upon this, Beltane drew 
a deep, slow breath and turned upon the 
youthful knight with eyes grown sid- 
denly fierce. 

Quoth he softly: “Whence had you 
this, sir knight?” 

“From one that liveth but for thee.” 

“Ah,” said Beltane with scornful 
lip, ““know ye such an one, in faith?” 

“Aye, messire,” spake the knight, 
low-voiced yet eager, “one that doth 
languish for thee, that hath sent me 
in quest of thee bearing this thy sword 
for a sign, and to bid thee return since 
without thee life is an emptiness, and 
there is none so poor, so heart-sick and 
woeful as Helen of Mortain!” 

“Ah —liar!” cried Beltane, _and 


reaching out fierce hands crushed the 
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halmers 


SIX~40 
TWIN-BODY CAR 


7-Passenger Touring Car | 
7-Passenger Palanquin { $] 700 
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S the reader knows, the Palanquin was 

the last word in a luxurious closed equi- 

page used by oriental nobility before they 

adopted motor. cars like the rest of the 

world. We have adapted the luxury of the 
Palanquin to motor car service. 


Twin Bodies Designed Together 


The Chalmers Six-40 seven-passenger 
touring body and the Palanguin were 
designed together, to give maximum comfort 
to seven people in an open or closed car—at 
practically the price of one. 

The touring car is the one that sprang into 
immediate prominence because of its being 
the only American stock car equipped with 
the same type of valve-in-head overhead 
camshaft motor that won all the year’s 


speedway races. 
Secure from Bad Weather 


The Palanquin equipment is built wish the 
Six-40 seven- passenger touring body. It fits 
it exactly. It is not patched on. When 
installed it is built right into the car. 
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NEW SERVICE TO OWNERS 


Every Chalmers dealer Ky Fee er of a 
Chalmers car a Service A phe 
being redeemable i, a definite. ,..% of service at 
any Chalmers 's anywhere. 
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Touring and Palanquin Car 


Here is the motor car investment good for every day in the year. It combines a luxurious, artistic, aristocratic closed body 
with the Chalmers Six-40 seven-passenger touring car body. These bodies were designed together and this is the first time 
in motor car building that they have been perfectly blended. Each is complete in itself. Neither is a makeshift for the other. 

The combination furnishes at the price of one motor car, all the service, style and comfort which have heretofore been 
made possible only by the purchase of two cars at a cost that ran into the thousands. 

This closed body is so distinctive, so much finer than anything else of its kind, that we have given it a new and 


characteristic name —Palanquin, (pal-an-keen). 






The Palanguin can be quickly put on or 
taken off in your own garage without the 
expense of a shop expert. The change is 
simple and easy. 

You are snugly secure from rain, sleet and 
snow—there are no cracks or other openings 
for drafts. Thinnest of evening gowns may 
be worn. 

When not in use it can be readily taken 
apart and placed in a small corner of your 
garage. . 


Notable Artistry of Design 

The beauty of the Six-40 fenders, the 
lustre of its coach finish, the distinction of its 
high and narrow radiator, the appeal of its 
sweeping, graceful lines, create, in combina- 
tion with the dignity of the Palanguin body, 
an external charm that is not surpassed by 
equipment at twice the cost. 

The wide windows are of heavy plate glass, 
curtained with substantial silk, and four of 
them may be opened if desired. Simply press- 
ing a convenient switch, lights the whole in- 
terior so a newspaper may be easily read. 


Chalmers Motor Company 


DETROIT, 


Both For $1700 








Plenty of Room 


+ The interior is arranged to give seven adult 
passengers plenty of room even when heavy 
wraps or coats are worn or carried. 

The doors are unusually wide and swing 
out of the way, permitting easy entrance and 
exit without soiling the apparel. Both front 
seats are enclosed and the owner may drive 
with perfect comfort. 





Wonderful Prices 


Prices of Touring car and inane Combination 
Touring car only ‘ . . $1350 
Touring car complete with extra Palanquin 

equipment , ‘ ‘ , 1700 
Palanquin equipment only ( ida to be 


quickly fitted to any Chalmers Six-40 
seven-passenger touring body)| . ; 350 


Take this matter up with your Chalmers 
dealer today. 
The dealer can also show you our other closed 


cars—3-passenger Victoria Cabriolet, at $/450, 
and a Limousine at $3350. 








CHALMERS CLUB AND CLUBMAN 


Every Chalmers owner is entitled to a membership card 
in the Chalmers Club commending him to the courtesies | 
| 





of Chalmers representatives everywhere, and to receiné 
“The Chalmers Clubman’’ regularly without charge 
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Spring Needle Ribbed Closed Crotch Union Suits, $1.00 up. 





Shirts and Drawers, 50c¢ each. 


Here’s Amazing Underwear Value! 


The opring Needle machines on 
underwear is knit cost twice as 
turn out only half th guantity ot the ordinary 
loose-stitch machines. But for gua/ity these ma- 
chines are worth the price. 


that is firme r, more clasti . 
| be pleased with Chalmers Underwear. 





more comfort You wi 

Ordinary riske k ta Ose-stit h 
ne t etche tot ape lacks 
the elasticity to 7 I it ick into sl ipe. 

Chalmers Spri Needle Knit garments 
v 1 to « vy moveme They spring 
b to ipe I ‘ » not lose their 
ae % Uy S ire cut right so 
that t ¥y cannot “cut ! the crotch.” 
The t ¥ ree nine 

Such underwear ever h been offered 
for the money elore At f t glance, it 
might seem folly to give such quality at 
such low price But it w pay in the 
long run. If you are open to conviction, 
ask you aier 


PTE 


Fall and Winter Weight. 


which 
much and can 


They knit a fabric 
better looking, is better, wears better, gives 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Look for This Label 





Also Makers of 


the Famous 
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“CREO-DIPT” Roof d Side Wall 
Have . oofs and Side Walls 
That will save ntinual roofing and iinting expense 
nd g ' lesired combination of soft col 
ul that last a et You never tireof “CREO 
Dir color 
‘6 . 9 STAINED 
SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16,18, 24-inch 30 Different Colors 
They come in bundles ready to lay without waste 
We select | far gles and by our special process 
seers them in cre« t n them any eolord 
re ! : ie R h-coated shingles or 
na 1 wood They d rl r blow off Save 
nu ume n r nd : a ning-on-the-jot 
Write today for colers on woo! and Book of 
CREO-DIPT Homes in all parts of the country. 
Names of architect and lumber dealer desired. 
Standard Stained Shingle Co. 
: : ‘ Architect Geo. L. Falk, Brockton, Mass., for Dr 
1038 Oliver St. N. Ton wanda, N. Y. N.M. Preston. 2 shades “CREO-DIPT™”™ Stained 
(Shipments prompt. Branch factory tn Chicago for Western trade) Shinglesfrom stock carried by Taunton LumberCo 
A 














WORK SHOPS 


Or »0d and metal workers with 
Out steam power, equil 1 wit 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 
allow lower bids on jobe and give 
greater profit on the work. Machines 

ent on trial if de i Catalog 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street 
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For Social Play 


Not to know Congress Play- "4 
‘ ing Cards istodeny onese 


/ f 
& thousand pleasures. 
AirCushion Finish Clab indexes mci 


THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO. CINCINNATI,.U.S.A. 


we 
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For General Play 
Every why hath a wherefore. 
Bicycle Playing Cards are known 
and used the World over. 

Ivery or Air-Cushion Finish 
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Slowly Beltane’s arm sank, and look- 
ing upon the bright blade he let it fall 
upon the ling and covered his face 
within his two hands as if its glitter 


t¢ | speaker to his knees; but even so, the 


young knight spake on, soft-voiced and 
calm of eye: 

“Greater than thine is her love for 
thee, methinks, since ‘tis changeless 
and abiding. Slay me an thou wilt, but 
while I live I will declare her true to 
thee. Whate’er hath chanced, whate’er 
may chance, despite all doubts and 
enemies she doth love — love — love 
thee through life till death and beyond. 
O, my lord Beltane ——” 

“Liar!” spake Beltane again. But 
now was he seized of a madness, a cold 
rage and deadly: 

“Liar,” said he, “thou art methinks 
one of her many wooers, so art thou 
greater fool. But Helen the Beautiful 
hath lovers a-plenty, and being what 
she is shall nothing miss thee; howbeit 
thou art surely liar, and surely will I 
slay thee!”” So saying he swung aloft 
the great blade; but even so the young 
knight fronted the blow with eyes that 
quailed not — pale-lipped, yet smiling 
and serene. And then, or ever the stroke 
could fall — an arm, bronzed and hairy, 
came between, and Roger spake hoarse- 
voiced, 

“Master,” he cried, “for that thy 
man am I and love thee, shalt ne’er 
do this till hast first slain me. *Tis thus 
thou didst teach me — to show mercy 
to the weak and helpless, and this is a 
youth, unarmed. Bethink thee, master 

O, bethink thee!” 





had blinded him. Thus did he stand 
awhile, the fetters agleam upon his 
wrists, and thereafter fell upon his knees 
with his face hidden. 

“Sir knight,” he spake, “grant thy 
pity to one that is abased. Had I tears 
now might I shed them; but tears ar« 
not for me. Go you therefore to — to 
her that sent thee and say that Beltane 
died six days agone within the dungeons 
of Garthlaxton. Say that I who speak 
am but a sword for the hand of God 
henceforth, to smite and stay not until 
wrong shall be driven hence.” 

But as Beltane spoke thus upon his 
knees, his head bowed humbly befor: 
them all, the young knight came near 
with mailed hands outstretched, yet 
touched him not. 

“* Messire,”’ said he, “thou hast craved 
of me a boon the which I do most fully 
and freely grant. But now would | 
beg one of thee.” 

“°*Tis thine,” quoth Beltane. 
am I to gainsay thee?” 

““Messire, ‘tis this: that thou wilt 
take me to serve thee, to go beside thee, 
sharing thy woes and perils henceforth.” 

“So be it, sir knight,” answered 
Beltane, “though mine shall be a 
hazardous service, mayhap. So, when 
you will thou shalt be free of it.” 


“Who 


[To be continued] 


Long instalments of Beltane will appear every month here- 


after, so as to complete the story as rapidly as possible. 
same is true of “Mr. and Mrs. Pierce.” 


The 
This long instal- 


ment policy will hereafter be a feature of McClure fiction. 


The Show-Down 


[Continued from page 24; 











probing questions? And at the same 
time she knew, too, that she could end 
it all now by persistently hammering 
him down to small-talk and keeping 
resolutely to surfaces. But her excited 
curiosity, her answering and dormant 
passion for adventure were stronger 
than all her cool resolutions. 

“We have ventured entirely too far 
into personalities,” she said decidedly, 
and then having cast that sop to the 
conventionalities, she let herself go a 
bit. “But in a way, I admit that you 
are right. I am ambitious. I never 
remember when I wasn’t. I do like — 
well, what you might call the footlights 
and the center of the stage. I can’t 
endure sordid, shabby things. I want 
everything I wear, everything I touch, 
to be exquisite.” She laughed a little 
in an embarrassed sort of way. “You 
seem to be forcing confidences from me. 
I'm not used to it. You see, to take 
your cue, and be perfectly frank, Dick 
is too well-bred to do such a thing.” 

She felt as if she had scored there and 
it restored her self-respect, but he only 
smiled. 

“Dick! Oh, yes, tell me about Dick.” 

“What was it you meant last night 
when you said that you and I saw from 
different angles and that he was so 
reckless? I wouldn’t have thought 
that. Of course, he is very remarkable 
to have accomplished what he has at 
his age! I couldn’t care for a man who 
wasn't big, really big. What are you 
smiling at?” 

**You are only a romantic child, after 
all,” he said indulgently. 

“IT don’t care,” rebelliously. “You 
can look at it any way ‘you choose, but 
I don’t really believe that I could care 
for a man who hadn't big ideas and 
achieved great things, who had not only 
the constructive vision, but the con- 





structive force to plan big consolida- 
tions and combinatiors, to be an empire- 
builder, a creator of new conditions.” 

The brilliant play of her enthusiasms 
over her features struck fire in him. 

“ By Jove, you deserve one!” he cried 
impetuously. “A man would be a poor 
devil of a stick if he couldn't find a new 
world for you. And Dick — Dick did 
it.” Involuntarily he sighed, his voice 
rang a little drearily. ‘He's what you 
romantic women call — what's that 
high-flown phrase for a hard-working 
man —an empire-builder? He’s cer- 
tainly got most of the gifts of the gods, 
and I’m just a sort of vagabond, living 
rather high on his money just now.” 

She started as if she had been struck; 
and he saw it, saw the faint curl of her 
lips, the scorn in her eyes. 

“Oh, I'll pay it back sometime,” he 
said easily, “Sbut,” and his voice fell 
to a passionate, caressing note, “you 
beautiful, luxurious woman, you came 
into my life only last night and we looked 
into each other’s eyes, and you and the 
vagabond exchanged secrets that the 
empire-builder can never know. I 
don’t see what advantage he’s got. It’s 
all on my side — mine.” 

That was going too far. She rose and 
looked down at him in pale anger. 
Then she glanced at the watch on her 
wrist. 

“I'm going home. I dare say you 
can find your way out alone.” 

“Oh, don’t let my rough, putspoken 
admiration offend you,” he pleaded, 
following her. “I’ve lived so much out 
of civilization, that I forget its manners 
and customs.” And he continued to 
express his penitence with such appar- 
ent sincerity that in the end she allowed 
him to walk home with her, justifying 
the concession by maintaining an atti- 
tude of coldly aloof politeness. 
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UT the next few days proved to 
her that he was not only unchas- 
tened, but incorrigible. Blake was 
capable of both subtlety and finesse, 
but for reasons of his own he had dis- 
carded both and was playing his hand 
openly, making no secret, to Amber, at 
least, of his devotion. There® was a 
definite battle on between them, a 
clash of wills, and it seemed to her most 
of the time, as if she were fencing 
rather desperately with her back against 
the wall. He was at once ubiquitous 
and boldly nonchalant. Ashby seemed 
to have accepted without question and 
with a sort of sullen acquiescence, the 
fact of his beng a frequent visitor at 
the Miltons’. As for Mrs. Milton, she 
was completely won over, proclaiming 
him an adorable savage and rebuking 
her daughter from time to time for her 
rudeness to Dick’s dearest friend. 
Amber grew harassed and slept 
badly. There was something in the air, 
she told herself, something so vague 
and intangible that she could give it 
no form even in her thoughts, and yet 
which haunted and oppressed her as 
something sinister and _ threatening. 
All seemed to go very well; and yet 
It was no more than a fortnight after 
that first evening upon which she had 
met him that Amber sat reading in their 
small library late one afternoon. She 
was expecting Ashby, but he had not 
arrived yet and she had moved to the 
window-seat to catch the last rays of 
the dull, waning light. Absorbed in her 





| book, she had not noticed how late it 


was growing, and when the maid 
presently announced Blake, she dropped 
the volume with a crash. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “I had no 
idea it was tea-time!"’ She moved over 
to the hearth-rug and glanced at the 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

He did not answer. He had not come 
forward, but stood leaning with his 
back against the door. Then, still 
without speaking, he came quickly 
across the floor. For a moment he 
looked down into her eyes, a moment 
packed with every passionate intensity 
of emotion to which the human heart 
can beat — and then she was in his arms. 

Her whole being was shaken with a 
joy that struggled with horror; and then 
joy triumphed, it flooded her. She 
felt as might a closed, repressed bud 


| which knows instantaneously the glory 


of bloom and the consummate rapture 


| of attaining color and perfume. Was 





this love — or resurrection? 

Then came the stolid assertion of the 
habitual, the dim realization of what 
actually was happening. 

She pushed him away from her. 

“What do we mean?” she whispered 
shrilly. “What do we mean? You 
savage!” 

“It isn’t what you or I mean,” he 
said in a rasping, husky whisper. “It’s 
what life means.”” He caught her in 
his arms and kissed her again. 

“But Dick!” she cried sharply. 
Then she stopped in a sort of horrified 
wonder, for she realized that Dick had 
become as shadowy as a ghost to her. 
She tried to picture him as present, step- 
ping between Blake and herself, asserting 
his rights, holding her to them, but the 
visualization failed her, it was waver- 
ing and uncertain as smoke. The Dick 
she had called up seemed suffering but 
inert. Blake and herself alone were 
alive in a world of falling props and 
failing traditions. She realized with a 
fresh shock that the leap of her nature 
toward him was stronger than any 
sense of loyalty to Dick. 

“What kind of a woman am I?” She 
moved still further away from him. 
“It’s Dick I care for, not you,”’ but there 


1 was no conviction in her voice. “I— 


I — am proud of him; he belongs to the 
same world, the only world I care 
about. We have the saime tastes and 
interests, and yet within two months 


of my marriage to him, I’ve let you, 

I've allowed — Oh, you exercise some 

horrible spell! I ——” 

“No horrible spell about it,” he said. 
“It’s the most beautiful thing in the 
world.” 

She flushed and wavered a moment, 
then her face hardened. 

“Not in this fog we're in, not while 
you're the sort of man you are. You 
knew from the first that Dick and I 
were engaged, and yet you've -— well 
— made love to me at every opportunity. 
And even that’s not the worst. You're 
holding something ovet Dick, some 
threat, perhaps. Ever since you ap- 
peared, he has been different, anyone 
can see it. He has grown worn and 
haggard, and thin and irritable. He 
doesn’t show the faintest trace of any 
enjoyment in your society and yet you 
are continually together. You ac- 
knowledged to me that you were using 
his money. I have seen,” with a con- 
temptuous smile, “how freely.” 

“Your deductions are well-drawn,” 
he bowed, a smile flickering about his 
hard, beautifully cut mouth. “And 
yet — believing all this — you still 
have cared.” A glow went over his 
whole face. 

Hers grew a ‘shade whiter, its ex- 
pression more sharply set, but she 
didn’t answer him. 

For a few moments there was silence 
between them and then Dick's step 
sounded outside. The door was pushed 
open and he came in. 

The dusk had deepened and the 
room was lighted only by the dull glow 
of the fire; but the tenseness and strain 
in the atmosphere must have com- 
municated itself to Ashby at once, for 
he stopped and looked sharply first at 
one and then at the other of those silent 
figures standing on either side of the 
mantelpiece. He walked over toward 
them slowly and then stopped with one 
hand resting on the back of the chair. 

Amber was first to speak. 

“Dick,” her low voice was shaken 
and trembling, but resolute, “I want 
you to tell me something. I think I 
have a right to know it, under all the 
circumstances. What is this — the — 
secret understanding between you and 
Mr. Blake?” sy 

SHBY bit down sharply on his 

lower lip; the reflection of the fire- 
light on his face showed the deepening 
of the lines about his mouth. 

She laid her hand upon his arm 
imploringly. 

Half waveringly and yet with an un- 
speakable bitterness in his eyes, Ashby 
looked at Blake. 

The latter answered his unspoken 
question. “I haven’t been making any 
explanations,” he said shortly. 

Dick drew a case from his pocket and 
lighted a cigarette. His hand shook 
noticeably as he did so, and he frowned 
as he saw it. 

“It isn’t like you, Amber, to imagine 
things that don’t exist,” he said in a 
dry, lifeless voice. 

“You can’t put me off that way,” 
she said. “It’s useless for either you or 
Mr. Blake to try to fence and quibble 
with me any longer.” 

“Might as well tell her, Dick, and 
have it over,” Blake’s voice broke in 
laconically. 

The drawn, impassive mask of Ash- 
by’s face was broken with fury. There 
was the dart of flame in his eyes. 

“Easy enough for you to say that, 
Blake, with all.to gain and nothing to 
lose. You've played your hand clev- 
erly, damned cleverly. You've simply 
trusted to a woman’s intuitions and cu- 
riosity, aided and abetted by a few well- 
timed hints from you, to ferret out the 
whole thing. Oh, I guess most men are 
free and equal when it comes to that 
yellow streak we scorn so much in the 
other fellow.” 
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FAIRY SOAP 


ro) CeNSIUT Comm CO) MN KO)T(LE 


and bath 


“Made by expert soapmakers who con-_. 

vert choicest materials into a true soap 

which is unsurpassed for use on what is 
more delicate than the finest fab- 
ric—the human skin. Yet the 
price is but 5 cents. 


The floating oval cake 
fits the hand 


(THE NK FAIRBANK company) 





“Have you a Little 
Fairy in Your Home?” 
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“The game didn’t need any playirg,” 
returned Blake; “this was bound to 
happen.” 

“Yes,” sneered Ashby, 
was to your advantage to have it 
do so.” 

“You'd better get hold of yourself, 
Dick.” Blake’s voice was controlled, 
but it held a warning. “The plain 
truth is that when we three met that 
night, why, quite independent of our 
desire or even our volition, certain 
forces were set in motion which had 
to work themselves out. You can’t 
take the kingdom of heaven, or any- 
thing else, by violence, and not ulti- 
mately pay the full market price for 
it. It’s no good to dam things up and 
then act as if they didn’t exist. They 
fester and rot until there’s a stench 
that explains them to everybody. The 
only thing that’s left us now, you 
and me, anyway, is to clear the at- 
mosphere.” 

** All right,”’ said Ashby vindictively, 
with blazing eyes, “all right, but re- 
member, please, that you've forced me 
to it when you know I stand to lose. 
You could have fought me in the open 
from the first, man to man, and I'd 
have taken anything that was coming 
to me, but you chose this method in- 
I lose, Blake, but by God, so 
do you! I'll show you up to her for 
what you are.” 


ITHOUT giving the other man 
a chance to answer he turned to 
Amber. 

“You are right, Amber; there is 
something particularly unpleasant be- 
tween Hallet Blake and myself. When 
I went up to that rotten, God-forsaken, 
mining camp in the Northwest, I met 
him. He was congenial and we became 
friends, lived in the same shack to- 
gether. Finally, he got sick of a sort of 
lingering fever. In the intervals be- 
tween delirium, he confided to me the 
details of a big scheme he had on hand 
and explained that his options on some 
of the more important mines were just 
about to expire. He asked me to see 
about the renewal of them for him. I 
did so, and for convenience’ sake, as 
it wasn’t possible to get his signature, 
took them out in my name. Then just 
as he had reached the crisis of his fever 
and it looked as if there were no chance 
for him to pull through, I got a letter 
from my uncle asking if I had struck 
anything really good out there; that if 
I had, the time was just right to present 
a big, live proposition to a group of 
capitalists that he had pretty well in 
hand; but that I would have to let him 
know at once. I[ sat up all night. 
Toward morning, I wrote a long letter 
to Blake, who—who seemed just about 
gone.”’ Dick’s head was sunk, his face 
was ghastly, he was twisting and un- 
twisting his hands; his voice was almost 
inaudible. ‘I — I— well, I left the 
letter in the care of a man who had 
helped me nurse Blake, to give to him 

if he recovered, and I — walked — 
twenty miles—to ¢atch ‘the train. 
I had all of his maps and data with 
me. F 

“After I got here, I found that it 
was just the psychological moment; my 
uncle was right; but there was, of 
course, a tremendous amount of work 
to do. I gave all my time to it, you 
know that,” he turned his head slightly 
in the girl's direction. “I always meant 
to write — to find out if he — was alive 
or dead, but living in that proposition, 
working over it night and day, it got to 
seem my own.” 

He stopped for a moment, as if his 
breath had given out; then he gave a 
great, gasping sigh. 

“Damn you, Blake, I hope you're 
satisfied, now that you’ve seen me hu- 
miliate myself before her. You forced 
me to it, like the vindictive hound you 
are. I guess we're quits at last.” 


“because it: 


Amber was sitting motionless, star- 
ing at him from under her drawn and 
frowning brows; and yet her whole 
attitude showed an almost sick recoil, 
an unbelieving horror, not so much 
physical, perhaps, as mental. 

“T don’t believe it,” she said at last, 
and yet her eyes and voice showed that 
she did. “‘Why, you— stole!” The 
word as she spoke it seemed to have a 
stabbing force of its own. “‘ You stole 
everything he had when he was down. 
He was sick and he had no money, and 
you — stole — all he had.” 

Ashby sat, or rather sagged, down in 
his chair. His head was in his hands. 
At every iteration of the word — 
“stole’’ — a quiver ran over him. 

“You make me tired!’’ Blake spoke 
to Amber; his harsh, cool voice broke 
the emotional intensity of the moment, 
but the impossible expression at this 
impossible moment, made her look at 
him as if he had exploded a bomb at 
her feet. “You can’t judge him by his 
story alone; no story’s just one-sided. 
This one happens to be three-sided. 
There’s my side and yours still to be 
considered.” 

Then, as Amber still stared at him 
speechlessly, he went on: 

“You'll stand for some plain truths 
or you're not the woman I think you.” 
His slow, even voice seemed to bring a 





measure of calm to a drivingly intense 
moment. ‘“‘Dick was crazy about you, 
and you made him understand that so 
long as he was an insignificant junior 
partner in a brokerage firm you wouldn't 
consider him, that the man who could 
win you must do big things, be a power 
in the world. I believe that’s the | 
phrase; I believe, too, that in the 
feminine code, it’s supposed to be call- | 
ing out the best there is in a man, 
spurring him upward and onward. 
So you sent Dick out to do something 
tremendous, beyond himself. The re- 
sult? Well, just the muddle you find 
yourself in. 

“That’s your side of the story,” he 
said, still looking directly at Amber. 
“Now for mine. When they finally 
gave me Dick’s letter, and I woke up to 
the fact that the best friend I ever had 
had double-crossed me, I sat down to 
study the whole thing out. It didn’t 
take me long. You see, I knew him 
through and through. A nice, straight, 
clean-minded fellow, with plenty of 
brains and lots of charm, but not the 
kind of brains that you demanded 
of him. Making a pile of money and 
struggling about showing off before the 
world, would never satisfy Dick. All 
he'd lie and steal for, not to mention 
contemplating the pleasant fact that 
unless I was dead, I was sure to be on 
his trail, would be a woman. 

“You can’t imagine what the waste 
places are to a man who doesn’t natur- 
ally love them — as Ido. They're just 
hell, the most horrible exile in the 
world. He sat up there through that 
bitter desolation of winter, playing 
solitaire all day long, reading over and 
over the few books we possessed, look- 
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Making Motherhood Gay” 


‘*Motherhood is not an accident, 
Not an incident in a busy life, but its supreme event.”’ 


+ Bes Size Re eo che “” ) 


“* Proverbs in Babyol: ogy” 


ILL HANFORD woke from dream- 


less sleep and sat bolt upright, both 
hands stretched out to grip the 
What in 


wheel of his car. 
had happened to his auto- 
mobile horn to make it squeak 
like that? 


He blinked his eyes and 
looked down. His hands 
clasped no metallic wheel, but 
something warm, woolly, yes, 
and squirming. 


“Mrs. Hanford’s awake 
and so is the baby,” said the 
nurse. 


“TI should say he is.” * * * 
The nurse opened the door for 
him, but she did not follow 


him into his wife’s room. 


Madge Hanford turned her 
head and stared at her di- 
sheveled husband. Fresh wails 
rose from the pink bundle. 
The little mother’s eyes opened 
very wide. She raised her- 
self on her elbow, and gazed 
in mock indignation at her 
hu band. As she spoke, there 
mingled in her voice something 
of her old girlis sh audacity, 
more of wifely tenderness, but, 
most of all, jealo us mother love. 

“Why, Will Hanford, how 
dare you hold my son before 
I do?” 

Hanford laid the wee bundle 
in her outstretched arms, and 
then gathered them both close, 
mother and baby. 

“Well, he’s my son, too. 
Say, isn’t he a regular white 
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buy this 
in the 
it to us 


“Making 
Motherhood Easy will 
be sent you free and post 
paid. Mail your coupon 








hope- ten pounds! But, oh, now. Youll need this 
Madge, I’ve got to take such book every day as you 
2700. “a yf > 0 a go into training for 
S od care . Jou l th, my motherhood. 
wife and my boy! 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
443 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. a 
sve é 
Please send me a copy of Mrs. Rich- 
ardson’s book, ‘Making Motherhood 
Easy,” postpaid without charge. Address 


but a profession. 


incident from 
personal life of 


wife in Mrs. Rich- 
ardson’s fascinating 
book. 

Mrs. Richardson’s 


name—so well known 
in connection with her 
work for Better Babies 
and Mothers—is _ suffi- 
cient recommendation 
for the book. She has 
written it for us, the 
makers of Eskay’ 

Food, 
lieves we 


because. she be- 
can best help 
her spread her gospel 
of modern motherhood. 
From cover to cover 
her book is filled with 
just the help most 
needed ; present-day 
mothers and prospec- 
tive mothers. So 
brightly and entertain- 
ingly written that you'll 


not lay it aside until 
you have read every 
word. 

And if you have 
mother-problems, write 
to the Eskay 
Service Bureau for 
Mothers, 443 Arch St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














ing out at the interminable wastes of 
snow and facing the knowledge that his | 
little claim didn’t amount to beans | 
and never would; that the money he’d 
borrowed to invest was practically 
thrown into a hole; that he could never 
go back to you and the only life he 
cared anything about. The boy wasn’t 
thirty, and in his view, he was buried 
alive for good. He knew in his heart 
that he was no empire-builder, as you 
romantic women put it. He didn’t see 
big combinations, he wasn’t born with 
the eyes for them, but he could see 
his chance when it came, and — he 
took it.” 

While he had been speaking she had 
grown whiter and whiter, until now in 
the dim twilight her face looked almost 
ghastly, but she never lowered her eyes 
from him. 
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Pull! Pull! The shade won’t go up— 
if the roller is not right 
Hew often has this happened in your home ? 
how often, too, have you had shades which couldn’t 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers avoid 
these annoyances. That is why they are now used in over 
No tacks are necessary. FREE. Send 


**How to Get the Best Service from Your Shade Rollers.” 
To be protected in buying rollers, always look for this name in script 
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fe you are planning to build a home you will find it to 
your advantage to read this booklet before you decide 
on the material you are going to use. 
illustrated, full of valuable suggestions, and gives a short, | 
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concise statement of the merits of 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building in America have proved 
that no other wood so successfully withstands exposure to 
the weather as White Pine. 


durable; it holds its place 


perfectly for more than a life- 


And it is more than simply 


time, without w: arping or checking or opening at the joints. 


r his long and satisfactory service makes it the most || 
economical wood for home-building. 


Despite an 
available t 


lumber dealer is unabl 


ot being helpful to you in securing it. 


to pro pect 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Menufeemsese’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
und Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 


| 
| charge for it 
| 
| 


impression of its scarcity, 
day, as it always has been, 
¢ to supply it, we would appreciate the opportunity 


ive home-builders. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1922 Merchants Bank Building, 
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in any quantity 
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desired. If your 


Send for booklet now. There is no 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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For FORD TOURING CAR 





Cool and comfort- 
able in summer. Fits flush to body of car—no 
overhang. Positively no rattle or squeak. Fin- 
ished of same material as used in upholstering 
car, Glass doors and panels easily removed 
if Cosives and set of curtains used in their 
place. Get full details from your dealer, or 


Warm and snug in winter. 


write tous for illustrated catalog. In ordering 
specify whether for 1913, 1914 or 1915 car. 

WADSWORTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
1275 Jefferson Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 

















10 x 12 feet “Steelcote” 
Edwards reedy-to-use gar- 
age, $69 60 complete, Factory 
price. Fireproof, Portable. 
Gulekly set up. All styles 
and sises 
portable buildings. Send 
postal for illustrated catalog. 


The Eéwarde Mfg. Co, 2) 3-365 Eggiestsn ave. Cincinneti, 0, 













Base and Floor. 
one continuous ‘. 
ece. 


Imperial Sanitary Floor 


Put on Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


A‘ mpooinio yn 34 in. thick easily applied over 


ndation—will not chip or come loose 


A continuous, fine grained, smooth, 
non-slippery surface, practically a 
seamless tile—fire proof, waterproof 
germ-proof—no crack, crevice or joint 
for the acc umoleti m of dirt. 


The Best Floor 


for Kiteben, Pantry, Rath Room, Laundry, Porch, 
Garage and Show Room, Restaurant, Church, 
Factory, Dairy, Theater, Hotel, Offce Building, 
Rallread Station, Hospital all places where dura- 
bility, sanitation and low cost of up-keep are the 
requirements. Your choice of five practical colors: 
Red, Buff, Brown, Gray and White. 

sample FREE 


Full information and 





on request 


IMPERIAL FLOOR (O., 32 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, W. ¥. 


On the market nine years 














Write Moving Picture Plays 


$50 each. Devote all or spare time. Nocorrespondencecourse. 
DETAILS FREE. Atlas Pub. Co. 707 Atlas -» Cincinnati, O. 
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““T see,” she said simply and bitterly. 
“You needn't say any more. I under- 
stand better than you do what I've 
done, but,” she lifted her head a 
thought higher, “I'm ready to pay. 
After Dick gives. you back what’s 
yours, I'll stand by my bargain, if he 
still wants me.” 

Ashby, who had tried twice to inter- 
rupt Blake while he was speaking, now 
broke in. 

“You and I can discuss our own 
affairs and come to our own decisions, 
Amber, without his presence or inter- 
ference. You're too damned officious,”’ 
turning on Blake. “I haven't asked 
you to show yourself off in a noble 
light, by making excuses for me. I 
know I'm a rotter proved and confessed, 
but what about you? I’m hanged if 
I see you try to whitewash yourself 
here. We'll get down to cases now. 
You came here to hunt me down. That 
was all right. I asked you the first 
night we met to come to a show-down. 
I had to make any terms with you you 
dictated, as I’ve said. 

“But you had just met Amber. You 
knew from past confidences what she 
meant to me, and you saw a scheme 
of revenge that exactly appealed to 
that streak of Indian devilishness in 
your nature. I'd stolen from you, you 
determined to pay me back in my own 
ey but not in the crude, clumsy way 

I'd shown. You started in by making 
yourself very much at home here; it 
was too delicate a matter for me to 
interfere in, or protest about anyway. 
I didn’t believe you could hoodwink her. 
You studied her, and just at the right 
moment you forced me to humiliate 
myself before her in a way she'll never 
forget. If you can find any more 
Oriental piece of damned craft or 
cruelty, I'd like to know it.” His voice 
broke in a sob, his eyes blazing through 
hot tears. 

““Ah-h!” Amber rose with a pas- 
sionately protesting gesture. “Dick! 
You to talk of humiliation! Do you 
think I’m going to stay here and listen 
while two men quarrel over me as if I 
were a bone,— two dogs over a bone? 
I can’t breathe here. It seems to me 
that my very soul is in the dust. I’m 
going. I feel as if I never wanted to 
see either of you again.” 





“You can’t go yet ’ Blake: caught her 
arm as she passed. him. “This isn’t 
melodrama, it’s life,” he said roughly. 
“Tm not going to answer him, but I'll 
say this much. When I came here, I 
meant to take half of what Ashby had 
made — half is all that’s due me — 
have a good time for a few weeks and 
then be off. But, Amber, I saw you, I 
looked into your eyes, you looked into 
mine. Dick didn’t count then, nothing 
counted. After I met you everything 
that has happened was inevitable. It 
wasn't my game or yours or his; destiny 
was dealing the cards.” 

“Amber,” cried Dick with furious 
impatience, “why do you listen to 
him a minute?” 

“She listens because she understands 
what I’m saying; she speaks the same 
language.”’ A strong note of exultation 
rang in Blake’s voice. “She’s my 
woman, and she knows it, and what’s 
mine, I take.” 

Ashby wheeled sharply, looked into 
Amber’s eyes for a moment and then 
blindly left the room. 


MBER wrenched her arm from 
Blake’s clasp. 

“I don’t deny what you said about 
the attraction between us, I don’t 
deny that I might have loved you; but 
what do you think I am —a woman 
with no pride? I'd die before I let 
myself care for you.” 

“You can’t help it,” he said. “You 
do care. What's it to me that Dick 
stole my ideas and plans? I've got 
dozens more. They're always cropping 
up. In fact, I came on here with 
another one. It may take me to the 
far East. The war has changed the 
map of the world. There’s an entirely 
new set of circumstances waiting for us. 
I’m not offering you a fortune and all! 
the things that go with it, here in New 
York. I’m offering you the ups and 
downs, the roughnesses of life, some- 
times the luxuries. I’m going to do the 
things I want to do in the world. I’m 
not going to stifle my spirit living the 
conventional life that I never could 
bear. I’m going to do some worth 
while things, I hope, but they are going 
to be done out there, nearer the horizon; 
and I need you. Do you need me?” 

She was in his arms. 


November McClure’s, on sale October 15th, will be a fiction num- 
ber, with contributions by Irvin S. Cobb, George Madden Martin, 
Holworthy Hall, George Kibbe Turner, Willa Sibert Cather, 
David Douglas, Cleveland Moffett, Jeffery Farnol, Cameron 
Mackenzie, Alexander Costello, and Anna Steese Richardson. 
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Continued from page 14 





must make up for long arrears of 
hopelessness. He held her off a bit 
to look at her, as if to be sure it was 
she and no changeling, and as if he 
wanted her eyes to corroborate her 
lips. There was no lack of confession in 
her eyes; they showed him a new heaven 
and a new earth. 

“It was you always, K.,” she con- 
fessed. “I just didn’t realize it. But 
now, when you look back, don’t you see 
it was?” 

He looked back over the months 
when she had seemed as unattainable 
as the stars, and he did not see it. He 
shook his head. ° 

“T never had even a hope.” 

“Not when I came to you with every- 
thing? I brought you all my troubles, 
and you always helped.” 

Her eyes filled. She bent down 


and kissed one of his hands. He 
was so happy that the foolish little 
caress made his heart hammer in 
his ears. 

“T think, K., that is how one can al- 
ways tell when it is the right one, and 
will be the right one forever and ever. 
It is the person—one goes to in 
trouble.” 

He had no words for that, only little 
caressing touches of her arm, her hand. 
Perhaps, without knowing it, he was 
formulating a sort of prayer that, since 
there must be troubles, she would al- 
ways come to him and he would always 
be able to help her. 

And Sidney, too, fell silent. She was 
recalling the day she became engaged 
to Max, and the lost feeling she 
had had. 


She did not feel the same at all now. 
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She felt as if she had been wandering, 
and had come home to the arms that 
were about her. She would be married, 
and take the risk that all women took, 
with her eyes open. She would go 
through the valley of the shadow, as 
other women did; but K. would be with 
her. Nothing else mattered. Looking 
into his steady eyes, she knew that she 
was safe. She would never wither for 
him. 

Where before she had felt the clutch 
of inexorable destiny, the woman’s fate, 
now she felt only his arms about her, 
her cheek on his shabby coat. 

“T shall love you all my life,” she 
said shakily. His arms tightened about 
her. 


HE little house was dark when they 

got back to it. The Street, which 
had heard that Mr. Le Moyne approved 
of night air, was raising its windows for 
the night and pinning cheesecloth bags 
over its curtains to keep them clean. 

In the second story front room at Mrs. 
McKee's, the baritone slept heavily 
and made divers unvocal sounds. He 
was hardening his throat, and so slept 
with a wet towel about it. 

Down on the door-step, Mrs. McKee 
and Mr. Wagner sat and made love 
with the aid of a lighted match and the 
pencil pad. 

The car drew up at the little house, 
and Sidney got out. Then it drove 
away, for K. must take it to the garage 
and walk back. 

Sidney sat on the door-step and 
waited. How lovely it all was! How 
beautitul .ife was! If one did one’s best 
by life, it did its best too. How steady 
K.’s eyes were! She saw the flicker of 
the match across the Street, and knew 
what it meant. Once she would have 
thought that that was funny; now it 
seemed very touching to her. 

Katie had heard the car, and now she 





| 


came heavily along the hall and spoke| 
to Sidney. 

“*A woman left this for Mr. K.,” she 
said. “If you think it’s a begging letter, | 
you'd better keep it until he’s bought | 
his new suit to-morrow. Almost any 
moment he’s likely to bust out.” | 

But it was not a begging letter. K. 
read it in the hall, with Sidney’s shin- 
ing eyes on him. The letter began very | 
abruptly: 


“I’m going to Africa with one of my} 
cousins. She is a medical missionary.| 
Perhaps I can work things out there. It 
is a bad station on the West Coast. | 
am not going because I feel any call to| 
the work, but because I do not know 
what else to do. 

“You were kind to me the other day. 
I believe, if I had told you then, you 
would still have been kind. I tried to| 
tell you, but I was so terribly afraid. 

“If I caused death, I did not mean to. 
You will think that no excuse, but it is} 
true. In the hospital, when I changed 
the bottles on Miss Page’s medicine- 
tray, I did not care much what hap- 
pened. But it was different with you. 

““You dismissed me, you remember. 
I had been careless about a sponge count. 
I made up my mind to get back at you. 
It seemed hopeless — you were so secure. 
For two or three days I tried to think of 
some way to hurt you. I almost. gave| 
up. Then I found the way. 

“You remember the packets of gauze 
sponges we made and used in the opera- 
ting-room? ‘There were twelve to each 
package. When we counted them as we 
got them out, we counted by packages. 
On the night before I left, I went to the 
operating-room and added one sponge 
every here and there. Out of every) 
dozen packets, perhaps, I fixed one that 








had thirteen. The next day I went 
away. 
“Then I was terrified. What if 


somebody died? I had meant to give 
you trouble, so you would have to do 





The Man Who Really Knows 


The man who really knows is the man who 
should periodically see the vital working parts 
of your car—the man in the pit. 

Even if he does it only once a year—and then 
not because anything is wrong, but merely 
because this attention should be given any good 
piece of machinery from which you expect 
continuous service. 

He may never before have looked inside a 
‘Timken-Detroit Rear Axle, though scores of 
them have come into his garage. 

This may be his first sight of Timken gears. 

And the very fact that the man in the pit so 
scldom gets that opportunity is the best evi- 
dence of the service that hundreds of thousands 
of Timken-Detroit Axles are giving on the road. 

When he does take off the cap, he imme- 
diately sees some of the things that have made 
that record of service possible. 

He sees there is no looseness between 
the curved teeth of the helical gear and 
pinion. ‘They have been held accurately 
in mesh by the Timken Bearings on either 
side of the differential. The driveshafts 
are still in perfect alignment — their 





splined ends, each with six splines carefully 
machined and ground, show no wear. 

And he sees that provision has been made for a 
simple and easy adjustment to take up the slight 
wear that will come in time, to any gears or beat 
ings, after thousands of miles of running. 


He cannot see the care that has been put 
into the hardening and grinding of ‘Timke: 
gears; but it — only a glance for him t 


recognize the absence of useless parts, of th: 


strong yet simp a method by which the drivin 
mechanism is mounted in the axle. 

These are the things that count when th 
axle is moving over rough roads—taking the 
bumps, carrying the load, driving the car aheax 


And all the in constant vibration—u} 


time p, 


down, forward, backward, from side to side 
Let us take you behind the scenes and show the thousand a 
one things that must be watched in t building of 
good”’ axles and bearings. The Timken Primers, E-3 “O 
Axles” and E-4 “On Bearings,” t ther with the | 
Timken equipped cars, will give 11 iside fact 
right: foundations of a motor car. B 


postpaid, 


W THE TIMKEN - DETROIT AXLE COMPANY Ww 
Detroit, Mich. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Canton, Ohio 


on request to either Timken Company. 








$100°° 


Capable commercial artisis whe have obtained 
— training from members of our faculty 
we earned $100 in two days, often more. 

Master in your spare time, by our home study method, 
the essentials of an uncrowded profession which pays 
salaries far greater than the average. High authorities 
endorse course. Send today for folio of commercial! il:us- 
trations and free Look ‘‘Your Future” containing complete 
information. 








FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. n 


1801 Warner Building 








An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


BALDPATE 














Register and ‘ 
This tonic and the massaging of 
the scalp tends to nourish and 
strengthen the follicles and thu 
helpe to promote t growth 
the hair Kelleves the scalp 
unhealtt cccumulations and s¢ 
cretior Ccives a rich gloss, i 
highly perfumed and f ee from ot 
Makes the hair light and flu 
rrial will convines 


BALDPATE ‘ec o. 
467 West 34th Street, New York 
Sold by all Druggists or send $1. 00 
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RICHARD B. OwtN, 43 Owen Bidg., 














Washington, D. C. 
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[ work in devious ways, and in the 
dark, unseen by the eyes of men. 


| stop at nothing to gain my ends. 


Because | am everywhere none may 
escape me; and none oppose me save at 
the greatest peril. 

Men whisper when they speak my 
name and shudder when they feel me 
near. 

No nation can exist without me; for 
from) me, and from me alone, can they 
obtain that knowledge which is their 
protection and their power. 

Although I am inhuman I have one 
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great defect—I am human. Created in 
the minds of men I have the weaknesses 
of men. Despite my great power my 
best-laid plans are often set at naught 
by Romance—that hidden power beyond 
my reach. 

For women as well as men are a part 
of me; and where love steps in | am 
helpless. 

Who am I—this sinister, ruthless, 
terrifying, bewildering, all-powerful 
mystery of mysteries? 

I am the secret service of the Euro- 
pean nations now at war. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


has used the spy systems of European governments as the framework of a very remarkable story 


“The Girl Philippa” 


It is. however, first and foremost a love story. For out of the dangerous adventures of 
this unusual young woman in her vital service to her country, Mr. Chambers has woven a 
romance so idealistic and beautiful as to overshadow all else. 

The Girl Philippa will grip you as few things ever have. It is a wonderful story. It 
will add a great many thousands to the millions who are already enthusiastic followers of the 


greatest of living fiction writers. 


Don’t miss this wonderful story—October Cosmopolitan. 15 cents a copy. 
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Watch 
aeok ke firs the retest wrth the Purple Ribbon 


oo see-scceterses ee tecceessees coeracey 


“SENIOR” Model 
“Chesterfield” 17- 
jewel Movement, 
20-Year, Gold- 
Filled Case. 





Refined i Size ail Design 
—and PERFECT in - 
Time - Keeping 

This is the new “‘ Senior” model 
“* Chesterfield,” a finely-finished, 
closely-timed, 17-jewel movement 
with temperature adjustment, in 
guaranteed 20-year, special dust- 
proot, gold-filled case, , It combines 
‘: the stylish elegance ‘of extreme 
( thinness with exceptional time- 





keeping accuracy. 


outh Rend 
p Creskerfield 


“The Watch that Wears the Purple.” 
Made in 100 styles and desi —for 
ladies and gentlemen —from $17.50 to 
$100.60. All movements and cases fully 
guaranteed, 


See Your Jeweler— 
He has or can get South Bend Watches. 
Send for 68-Page Catalog 


Illustrated in color—showing all the 
“Chesterfield” series, and also the 
Studebaker Railroad grades, the Ladies’ 
Dainty Models and many others. 


South Bend Watch Co. 
710 Studebaker St. 
South Bend, Ind. 









































$12 DOWN frat 


Play Billiards and Pool on a Burrowes Table of 
your own. $1 or more down, according to size 
and style. Small amount each month. Prices 
from $15 up. Full equipment of Balls, Cues, etc., 
free. Sizes range up to 4% x 9 ft. (standard). 
Used by Ex 
for home practice. Portable—used in any room—oa any house 
table or on its owa legs or folding stand. Quickly set aside— 
ires almost no room when not in use. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalog, which explains how easily you can own a 


Catalog contains free trial offer, 
prices, terms, testimonials, etc. 
THE E.T. BURROWES 00. 
= Ang" St. tian 
peg Ss. * Se 
















‘Home Billiard Table 


| thing else, 


certain cases a second time. I swear that 
was all. I was so frightened that I went 
down sick over it. 
I heard you had lost a case and the 


| cause was being whispered about. I 


almost died of terror. 


“T tried to get back into the hospital | 


one night. I went up the fire-escape, but 
the windows were locked. 
the city. I couldn’t stand it. 
afraid to read a newspaper. 

“T am not going to sign this letter. 
You know who it is from. And I am not 
going to ask your forgiveness, or any- 
thing of that sort. I don’t expect it. 
But one thing hurt me more than any- 
the other night. 
you'd lost your faith in yourself. 
is to tell you that you need not. 


I was 


And 


| you said something else—that any one 


Extra-Thin 


| warm from the touch of her. 


can ‘come back.’ I wonder!” 

K. stood in the hall of the little house 
with the letter in his hand. Just be- 
yond on the door-step was Sidney, 
waiting for him. His arms were still 
Beyond 


| lay the Street, and beyond that lay the 





| after all!” h 
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world and a man’s work to do. Work, 
and faith to do it, a good woman’s hand 
in the dark, a Providence that made 
things right in the end. 

““Are you coming, K.?” 

“Coming,” he said. And, when he 
was beside her, his long figure folded to 
the short measure of the step, he 
stooped humbly and kissed the hem of 
her soft white dress. 

Across the Street, Mr. Wagner 
wrote something in the dark and then 
lighted a match. 

“So K. is in love with Sidney Page, 
had written. “She is a 
very sweet girl, and he is every inch 
. man. But, to my mind, a certain 
ady - o 

Mrs. McKee flushed and blew out the 


match. 


ATE September now on the Street, 
with Joe gone and his mother eye- 
ing the postman with pitiful eagerness; 
with Mrs. Rosenfeld moving heavily 
about the setting up of the new furni- 
ture; and with Johnny driving heavenly 
cars, brake and clutch legs well and 
strong. 

Late September, with Doctor Max re- 
covering and settling his tie for any 
pretty nurse who happened along, but 
listening eagerly for Doctor Ed’s square 
tread in the hall; with Tillie rocking her 
baby on the porch at Schwitter’s, and 
Carlotta staring westward over rolling 
seas; with Christine patiently taking 
up her burden and Grace laying hers 
down; with Joe’s tragic young eyes 
growing more quict with the peace of 
the tropics. 

Late September, with the nurses on 
their knees at evening prayers in the 
little parlor and the Head reading, her 
voice weary with the day and with 
good works. 

“The Lord is my she phe rd,” 
reads. “I shall not want.” ... “Yea, 
though I walk through the valle; y of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 

Sidney, on her knees in the little 
parlor, repeats the words with the others. 
K. has gone from the Street, and before 
long she will join him. With the vision 
of his steady eyes before her, she adds 
her own prayer to the others — that 
the touch of his arms about her may not 
make her forget the vow she has taken, 
of charity and its sister, service, of a 
cup of water to the thirsty, of open arms 
to a tired child. 


[THE END) 


| Like °K,” “Mr. and Mrs. Pierce” 
(page 31) is a story of young, busy 


Americans; and like “K,” each chap- 
ter is more interesting than the one 


preceding. Begin the story now. 


When I got better, 


Then I left | 


You'd said | 


This | 
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The Man in the Multitude 


That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the marvel 
of this age of wonders. Yet the 
full significance of the achieve- 
ment is not realized if it is con- 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by having 
finally overcome the great bar- 
rier of distance, it has removed 
the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the 
people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but from 
anywhere to anywhere—even 
from any one to any one—in the 
United States. 


Wherever you are, it is pos- 
sible to reach any one of our 
hundred million population. 
You can single out from this 
vast throng any particular in- 
dividual with whom you desire 
to speak. 


To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating the ul- 
timate triumph. It has had the 
foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into one 
telephone neighborhood. 


With success achieved by 
the Transcontinental Line, the 
established Bell highways make 
you, wherever you are, the near 
neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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winds and heat of the summer. 


These are the materials that give the best 
service at the most moderate cost. Certain-teed 
Roofing is guaranteed 5, 10, or years ac- 
cording to whether the thickness is 1, 2, or 
3-ply respectively. 
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The General Says: 


Neither the hot winds of summer nor the cold blasts of 
winter can penetrate our roofing or wall board. 

wood shingles, slate, or tile, need one or more 
layers of our insulating materials under them to keep the 
building cool in summer and warm in winter. 


The use of wall board as an improvement over lath and plaster is becoming universal. 
Being a non-conductor of heat, it saves fuel in cold weather and keeps out the hot 
he great service and very low cost of our materials 
have led to their enormous use everwhere. 


From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand 


Certain-teed 
d 





Roofing-Board 


There is a Certain-teed dealer in your locality who will be pleased to 
quote you prices and give you further information about our products. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 


New York City Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Boston Cleveland 
iM Detroit San Francisco Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Kansas City Seattle Atlanta Houston London Hamburg Sydney 
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As manufacturers of all of our own products, 
and having the biggest Roofing and Building 
Paper Mills in the world, we can make materials 
that give the longest service and can sell them 
at low prices. 
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+ 
If You Save 
Money— 


—You should invest it so 
that it will bring you the 
best interest yield consistent 
with perfect safety. 

First Mortgage Serial Real 
Estate Bonds, in $1, 000 and 
$500 denominations, will 
satis fy your needs. They 


are safe and y ield 6% 0. 


Noi investor has ever lost a 
dollar of prince ipal or interest 
on any security bought of 
this House was 
founded, 33 years ago. 

Writétoday for Booklet No. J550 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 
MORTGAGE Kad BON. D BAN KERS 


ONE WALL 6TREET 
NEW YORK 


us since 


STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICACO 
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The Safety of 
Public Utility Bonds 


isa matter of record. The best 
bonds of this kind are but 
slightly affected by business 
depressions or war, give better 
returns than good railroad or 
municipal obligations and do 
not fluctuate appreciably in 
value. 

We have selected with care a 
number of standard Public 
Utility investments and will 
be glad to send on request 
Circular No. M-10 which de- 
scribes them. 


William P. Bonbright & Co. 
. 14 Wall ‘Street, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Detroit 
London Paris 
Wiliam P. Bonbright & Co Bonbright & Co 
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PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
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THE RELATION OF 
EARNING POWER TO 


SAFETY 


in an investment is 

} demonstrated in our 

| new illustrated booklet 
for Bookie S 


= WwW. Srv0ns @ Go 


I ncor porated) 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Albany Philadelphia 
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Editor of McClure’s 





Free Service to Our Readers 


\ comprehensive Financial Booklet will 


be sent free to McCiure readers who 
write to the Financial Department for 


general information about financial, in- 
surance, and investment subjects. It is 
edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and 
most of the 


time by 


questions asked 
the 
For list of sub- 


answers 


from time to investor in 
search of information 


jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 





ITERALLY there is probably 
such thing an absolute 

war-proof bond, or investment 

of any description. Who knows 
what the ultimate economic results of 
the great war may prove to be? But the 
title of this article was written with a 
particular class of securities in mind, 
“public utilities,” which may fairly be 
said to have escaped thus far. They 
have not benefited from the war like 
the shares of companies which manu- 
facture munitions, but neither have 
they suffered. 

Certainly no other class of securities, 
unless perhaps real estate mortgages, 
have been affected as little by the war 
as the bonds of companies supplying 
and electric light, power and trac- 

Steam railroads, more than the 
so-called utilities, are still feeling the 
depression which existed before the war, 
but perhaps may enjoy a great boom 
after the industrial activity now under 
way reaches them. Moreover, railroad 
are under pressure from 
European selling, and it so happens 
that just at this time a number of rail- 
roads which were on the ragged edge 
aliyway are toppling over, not especially 
because of war, but nevertheless afford- 


ho as 


gas 


tion. 


securities 


ing a coincidence by no means 
reassuring. 
On the other hand industrial securi- 


Stecks are selling at 
even bonds have 


ties are booming. 
fabulous prices and 
risen to some extent. Alone among the 
three great groups of corporation 
investments, the utilities have remained 


quiet and steady — not depressed by 
European selling, because they have 
never been owned in Europe to any 


extent; but likewise in no way boosted 
by the deadly trade of Mars. 

It is true that a single ill-conceived 
holding company for utilities went into 
receivers’ hands a vear ago; that the 
one conspicuous holding concern which 
had raised capital abroad was obliged 
to stop all dividends; and that possibly 
here and there in the middle west a new 
combination, so new that the paint was 
hardly dry, had to suspend 
dividends. But as for the 
bulk of utility bonds, and 
even preferred stocks, war 
has affected their inherent 
soundness and even their 
prices to a wholly negligible 


Safe 
degree. 
Now this article is not an 
essay on public utility 


It is written for a 
concrete and specific pur- 
pose, for which all these 
articles have been written, 
to be of direct help to in- 
There are many 


be mids. 


Margin 


vestors. 


investors who have no good 
reason at this time to pur- 
utility 


chase bonds. But 


Monthly Financial Department, 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


The Partial-Payment Plan 
This booklet will be sent free on request. Address all communications to 

Atsert W. Atwoop, Financial Editor, McCuure’s MaGaziIne 
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WAR-PROOF BONDS 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


“Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





without question there aré many others 
who have never thought much about 
utilities and who do not appreciate their 
obviously desirable points. 

Let us not mince matters, or white- 
wash anything. The utility bond has 
great advantages, not exclusively its 
own, but certainly not shared by most 
railroad or industrial bonds. It is 
safe, stable and pays a moderately large 
income. So does the real estate mort- 
gage, but the utility is possibly more 
readily salable, or marketable, than 
the mortgage. Besides, whether wisely 
or not, many persons dislike mortgages 
because they are mostly issued against 
individually small, relatively unknown 
properties. 

The utility bond is safe, stable and 
pays a fairly large income. But it does 
not possess many possibilities of profit, 
at least not as yet. Utilities have not 
declined much since the war, whereas 
railroad bonds, the very best of them, 
have declined. That is a point in favor 
of the utility if we look at it as one who 
already owns them, but it is not such a 
favorable point to all prospective inves- 
tors. That there are not many 
bargains in this group such as there 
probably are, as this article is written, 
among the safest, soundest, most 
fundamental railroad bonds. 

The best utility bonds sell now just 
as they did a year or a year and a half 
ago to pay from 5 to 5!4 per cent. But 
first mortgage railroad bonds whose 
safety is beyond even the hint of sus- 
picion sell to pay 414 per cent. to 454 per 
cent. now, where the same bonds yielded 
only 444 per cent. a year ago. The 
reasons for this state of affairs go to the 
bottom of the subject. 

The bonds of the great steam railroads 
have long been listed on the leading 
stock exchanges of the world. Upon 
them sweep all the tidal waves of world- 
wide economic change. It is through 
such mediums as these and the stocks of 
the same companies, along with the listed 
securities of the great industrial com- 
binations, that changes in the relative 
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Send for Financial Booklet 
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Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon 
Mr. it has been found 
necessary to make a nominal charge of 
two dollars for service beyond that in the 
Financial Booklet (see below). Inquiries 
will receive Mr. Atwood’s personal atten- 
tion; but under no circumstances can 
McCiure’s MaGaztne or Mr. Atwood 
in raising 
capital for even deserving enterprises. 


Atwood’s time, 


personally be of assistance 


value of capital are most easily recorded. 
But utility bonds for the most part are 
not listed on the American stock ex- 
changes, and not at all on the European 
bourses. ‘They are reached far more 
remotely by the changing worth of 
capital; more as the shore of an inlet is 
washed by ripples, not like the beach 
over which great ocean combers break. 

Now to some natures, to some 
temperaments, an investment must be a 
bargain. Let such a person study the 
railroad list, and perhaps even more, 
the list of industrial preferred stocks 
and bonds. There lie the more conser- 
vative stock market opportunities. But 
to other natures, to other temperaments, 
the one object is a combination of 
safety, stability and fair-sized income, 
rather than the possibility of an en- 
hancement in price. 

Of course only an ostrich supposes 
that vast economic convulsions do not 
in the last analysis influence all invest- 
ments. But-the effect upon utilities is 
more indirect and far less immediate 
than upon rails. And this is true not 
oaly because the utility is less subject 
to public, open liquidation upon the 
world’s bourses, but. because earnings 
of the utility business itself fluctuate 
less than that of railroads. Passengers 
ride on street cars, and customers con- 
tinue to use gas, electric light and hydro- 
electric power even when factories are 
closed and railroads run half empty 
freight cars. 

Of course when business is particu- 
larly dull fewer workmen ride on the 
street cars and the factories buy less 
power. Nor must it be supposed that 
this business is without other hazards. 
A former president of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, most 
of whose members are chiefly engaged 
in selling public utility bonds, said that 
the hazard was manifold and mentioned 
“actual and potential competition, 
private and municipal, diminution of 
revenue and retrogression of plants by 
the progress of the art, growing burdens 
of labor, taxation and political agita- 
tion.”” Another peril which 
Mr. Caldwell did not fore- 
see, when he spoke, was the 
jitney bus. 

Opposed to these weak- 
nesses are the great stability 
of earnings already referred 
to, and the fact that while 
utilities may have local 
political troubles they are 
not much affected by gen- 
eral conditions and national 
measures such as tariffs and 
anti-trust laws. Almost 
every utility is more or less 
mixed up in politics, an 
unfortunate if* necessary 
condition. Often, too, its 
interests may really conflict 
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Market Still Rising ? 


Babson clients have taken 
good profits on investments 
since January 1. Babson 
Service will keep you in- 
formed as to which securi- 
ties are still a “good buy” 
and which are not. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


hy sent foe. Write 
Department -60 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





First Farm Mortgages and Farm Mortgage Bonds 
Investigate our first farm mortgages from 
$1,000 to $10,000 and three to five year ma- 
turities, each loan being less than 50% of the 

value of the land exclusive of buildings, every 
loan being thoroughly investigated by us before 
being placed. Price to net 519% to 6%. 

We also offer 5% farm mortgage bonds in $100 and 
$500 denominations and one to five year maturi- 
ties, secured by a 10% excess of first farm mort- 

gages held in trust by the Continental & Com- 

mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, as 
trustee. In addition, these bonds are the direc t 
obligé ation of our Company Price to net 544% 

Write today —no obligation on your part. 


Chicago land Credit and Trust Co., 137 South La Salle St. Chicago 








SOUND FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


HE demand in unsettled 
times for good first mort- 
esindicatestheir unusualstabil- 
ty. First Mortgages do not shrink 
in value—they are usually on prop- 
erty worth three times the money 
loaned. Over $1,000,000 loaned and 
not a single cent lost te any investor or 
asingle foreclosure sale made. Isn'ta 
first mortgage the right investment 
for you? Write for booklet de- 
scribing methods, and lists of loans 
from $300 to $10,000. 


AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., lac. 
41 State National Bank Building 
Oblahoma City, 














Highest Conservative 
Returns 
Largest returns with the test 


margin of safety are afforded by our 
6% Farm Mortgages 
Here’ fs & sam ~4 of our invest- 
ments. No. 4 — $1000—Due 
Nov. 1, 1924. Teomvel by a half 
section, 9 miles from good town, in 
a desirable community. All of the 
land tillable with 120 acres under 
pa. Small set of 
tiem. Value, oeoen: 
Write for .” 
and list of caermes.” 
J. Lander & Co., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Set, 1883. Capital and Surplus, $400,000 
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You may purchasethrough 
= us standard securities by 
starting with = little as 
$5.00. Send for booklet, 
“Our Service.” 
55 Wall St. New York 
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with those of the public, and it may 
prove hard to keep one’s investment safe 
and at the same time be a good citizen. 
Newspapers are ever full of narratives of 
“franchise grabs,”’ and similar tales. 

But let us not paint the picture too 
black, Slowly the public comes to realize 
that street cars, gas, light, power, tele- 
phone and water companies are usually 
best operated as a natural monopoly, 
either by the municipality, or privately 
under government regulation. The 
granting of franchises tends to become 
more scientific, satisfying both the pub- 
lic and the corporation. In the larger 
cities, New York, Chicago and Cleve- 
land, the people and the corporations 
actually have gone into partnership, 
guaranteeing reasonable charges to the 
public and stable interest rates to the 
investor. 

But to drop the broad for the specific 
and concrete, I advise investors as a 
general proposition (there may be 
exceptions) to keep out of traction 
securities in the largest cities, except 
where an actual partnership arrange- 
ment has been effected, or in cases of 
absolute first mortgage, underlying 
bonds. 

I advise most emphatically the study 
of the many concerns which have 
scattered their risks, not only geograph- 
ically, but over pretty nearly the 
whole field of utilities. More and more 


| it is coming about that the same com- 











pany operates the electric light and 
power, and often the gas and sometimes 
even the street railways, in all the towns 
of a large section of a state, or even in a 
few instances in pretty nearly a whole 
state, or more often in dozens or scores 
of cities in several different states. The 
most complete example is the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
which operates practically every gas, 
electric light, power, street and inter- 
urban line in the state. It isa monopoly, 
true enough, but an absolutely necessary 
one. The state regulates it minutely, 
the state can’t get along without 
it, and the company can’t get along 
without the state. Its profits may be 
reduced, but the company itself and its 
business are absolutely embedded. One 
cannot canceive of a more fundamental 
situation or one where earnings are less 
likely to vanish. A somewhat similar 
situation is that of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company. 

In cases such as these and hundreds of 
others the jitney is only a small, almost 
a minute factor, because a large part of 
the business consists of supplying 
electric light and power. Moreover the 
political risk is almost eliminated. One 
community may treat the company 
badly, but another may treat it unusu- 
ally well. Finally, and perhaps most 
important, the influence of business 
depression is but little felt because so 
many individual, household consumers 
of electric light and power, or gas, are 
acquired that supplying them forms a 
steady business in itself, regardless of 
industrial plants. No public utility 


| bond deserves to be called a conserva- 


tive investment unless the interest upon 
it is earned at least twice over. If 
possible, the investor should determine 
whether a large sum is set aside for 
depreciation. If so, the bond is almost 
sure to be desirable. Public utility 
operators have erred more in _ this 
matter than any other, partly because 
of the newness of their business. Many 
utility bonds are issued in $100 amounts, 
a long list of them having been published 
in McClure’s Magazine, September, 
1914, and reprinted in the booklet, 
Your Money and How to Make It Earn. 
Another list of bonds, including several 
well-known utilities, appeared in Mc- 
Clure’s for June, 1915. 

In no field is there such a wide choice 
of investments, of all degrees of con- 
servatism. It is not as easy to publish 
lists of them as of railroad and large 
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satisfaction you 
get which is the 
true measure 
of value. 


“Styles of the Times” 
free booklei—on 





request. 
The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
CHICAGO 


EAR BETTER 
SHOES — $5 
or $6 invested 
in a pair of 
Florsheim shoes will give you 
style, comfort and service. It’ 
not what you pay, it’s the 
number of days’ wear and 





The Oneida 
—dull or 
tan calf— 
Style 1908. 












































ROM that very first 

happy morning 

greeting, Big Ben 
will beanewinspiration— Y°“ 
to speed you on through 
those busy, early morniiig 
rush hours. 


your habits. 
morning call any way you say—with 
a straight five-minute ring or with ten 
gentle raps at half-minute intervals. 


You and Big Ben 


ward .o wind-up tinie with a 
feeling of security. 

Big Ben will share your room like 
a bully-good companion — shoulder 
‘*get-up’” troubles, and regulate 


He will make the 


Big Ben stands seven inches high— 


has a clear, white dial, black numerals 


He will start you on the 
*‘straight-ahead’’ track with extra 
steam and capacity for that dig 
job in sight, and you’ ll look for- 


and bold hands. 
in the States, $3.00 in Canada, If 
your jeweler hasn't him, a money 
order addressed to his makers, Westclox, 
La Salle, Iil., will bring him prepaid. 


His price is $2.50 
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Self- 
Sentering Saves 
Money and Space in 
fron Wall, Floor, Roof 
away with costly forms and clumsy 
It is combined centering and reinforcing. 
right place in the slab to insure fmaxi- 
Decreased thickness, 
mK thods, means lighter W “ight, more space, less cost. 


Have your architect or engineer specify 


SEU 
SYAN INES 


[ You'll Know It by Its Diamond Mesh J 


It makes concrete economically available for every detail in building 
With Self-Sentering you can build structures which 


last word about fireproof construction — about Self- 
proofs, fire 


‘**Fireproofing Handbook ’’—FREE 


Send for this book and tell us your special needs. 
architect’s name and we will co-operate with him. 
Send for a copy for your own use——today. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Makers also of Herringbone, the rigid metal lath 


WOOK 


Over 71,000 square feet of 
Self-Sentering used on 
this Omana Stock 
Yard job. 


as compared with other 
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Patents 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


I irte that fit you, because I make your 
hirts from your measurements and guarantee to 
ke them back if the y do not satisfy you. 


J send you 100 samples to select from 
* t es. [send you the finished shirts 











1 mean t iank with 
os prepaid. N onde shirts in my shop, but facilities for 
« delivery of the ter custom work. Write fer my sam 
Higher-priced fabrics, too. ) Fali samples pow ready. No Acewrs. 


CLARENCE &. NEAD 
(Master of Shirteraft) 110 Seneca Street, ITHAGA, N. ¥. 
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ulmes think , address 
” endions e Fas Simple, The 
result of 20 years’ experience in develop- 
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V rite today for y of my book *‘How 


» Remember” a vd Copyrighted In 
tensely Interesting femory Test 
| Free, also how to obtain FREE copy of 
| my book ‘How to Speak in Public.” 
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Dickson School of Memery, 753 Hearst Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

















Stickley Good Health 


Screen 


Allows air to enter the in- 
teriorwithoutcausingdrafts 
Stops dirt, soot and dust. 
Perfect ventilation for 
homes, offices, schools, hos- 
pitals and institutions. 
Stickley Good Health Screen 
is a specially treated gold 
colored cloth mesh. Fitted in an attractive frame 
of enduring design; well-seasoned, close-grained wood, 
finished in mahogany. Held tight between weather 
strips by strong brass springs. 

Cloth mesh is washable—changeable—wider for sum- 
mer, close mesh for winter. Mesh acts like hair in 
nostrile—stops soot and dirt. Softens glaring light, 
affords privacy 















Screen sent with extra cloth mesh on receipt of price 
—on approval—satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. When ordering state width of 
window bet ween weather strips; Height standard 19 
inches. Prices: Width. 30 to 36 in. $2.00; 36 to 42 in 
$2.50; 42 to 48 In. $3.00. 


Send for IlMustrated Literature 
L. &J.G. STICKLEY 


Makers of Weil- 
known Furniture 


Bex 80 Fayetteville, I. Y. 
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industrial company securities, because 
nearly all utilities, except those of a few 
of the greater corporations listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, are “spon- 
sored” by particular firms of investment 
bankers, and it is not fair to mention 
one without naming all—a physical 
impossibility. This sponsorship is 
mostly a good thing, although in a sense 
it is a sign of newness and inability to 
walk alone. 

But the public utility bond is no longer 
an experiment, or in any sense provin- 
cial. The National City Bank of New 
York represents the very quintessence 
of Wall Street money power, and yet in 
its July bond list two out of five offerings 
are utilities. Practically every bank or 
trust company with a bond department, 
and scores of the highest grade firms 
specializing in bonds, have utilities for 
sale. The more seasoned, conservative 
issues rarely pay over 5'% per cent. or 
perhaps 5°¢ per cent., but there are 
literally hundreds of bonds paying 
practically 6 per cent. which seem to be 
working out well. 

One last word. The really astonishing 
fact about this whole group of securities 
has been the absence of mortality. Their 
record is better than anyone could have 
hoped or expected. Certainly it looks 
now as if they were going to prove far 
safer on the whole than steam railroad 
securi ies. Perhaps it is too soon to say 
positively. But already this much is 
proven, that there has been a singular 
absence of default among public utility 
bonds. 


You can obtain from Aurelius-Swanson 
Co., 41 State National Bank Building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., a booklet describing 7 per 
cent. first mortgages. 

S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Building, 
Chicago, will send upon request Straus’ In- 
vestor’s Magazine, also Circular No. I-550. 

Sheldon, Morgan & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York City, publish an interesting book, 
explaining their plan for the purchase of 
standard securities in any amount. 

To those interested the Citizens Savings & 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will gladly send 
Booklet D, which explains their system of 
Banking by Mail. 

The Babson Statistical Organization, Wel- 
lesley, Mass., furnishes reports and weekly 
charts which help its subscribers to anticipate 
sharp changes in commodity and labor prices. 

Booklet I, issued by E. J. Lander & Com- 
pany, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about 6 per 
cent. farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
lands in the Northwest. 

The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyo., offers to mail, 
free of charge, a booklet giving details re- 
garding their plan of Banking by Mail. 

Valuable information regarding stock 
exchange and curb securities 1s contained in 

“Partial Payment Plan” and “Investor’s 

Guide” (270 pages), and also a market letter, 
all of which will be sent free by L. R. Latrobe 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York. 

Some very attractive Public Utility invest- 
ments which yield unusually good incomes 
are described in a circular just prepared by 
William P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. This 
house will be glad to send a copy to those who 
ask for Circular M-10. 

Interesting information on Farm Mort- 
gages may be obtained by writing to the Chi- 

cago Land Credit & Trust Company, 134 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Why the value of public utility properties 
has steadily increased and other interesting 
facts are explained in a booklet called “The 
Security of Earning Power,” which will be 
sent on request by P. W. Brooks & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York. 

If you are interested in making small in- 
vestments from time to time, the booklet 
“Small Investor’s Manual,” which Beyer & 
Co. of 57 Wall Street are distributing, will 
be of service to you. Copy sent upon request. 

Those interested in Canadian Municipals 
are invited to write to George V. Larson, 
25 Broad Street, New York, asking for 
Circular M. C. No. 2. 





No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained ex of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser the soundness of the proposi- 
tien. While we vb yo Phe ee im any 

rticular case, the acceptance o: vertisement 

y us is evidence of the character that the 
ebvestionr is worthy of public confidence. 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 
FOR THE X 


CONSUMER 








NOT THE 
DEALER 





FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be sup- 
plied DIRECT from CLOrs ley MASS., by 
the FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly 
caught KEEPABLE OCEAN Fis choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER paatcr 
se nding bs EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME 
We PREPAY express on all orders east Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and 
we want YOU to try some, payment subject to 
your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, 
are delicious for breakfast. They are freshly 
packed in brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 

salads. Right fresh from the water, our ipheters 
ino, are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
» CANS. They come to you as i purest 
om lobsters you can buy and themeat is ascrisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yoursell, 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, 
that your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor 
is just like that of clams, whether fried or in a 
chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, porte oft Pte 
SeimtheP to cream on toast, CRABMEA for 
or deviled, SALMON 
s t ‘ES of all kinds, TUNNY for ready SAND: 
Wich FILLINGS and every good thing packed 
here or abroad you can get direct from us and keep 
right on your pantry shelf forregularoremergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF ./ 
RECIPES for preparing all our products. 

Write for tt. 


Our list tells how each kindof fishis 7 9f',s*” 
Lg up, with the. delivered price, eee 
so you can choose just what as you & oye 
wil enjoy most. Send AS o 
coupon for it now. a Cea 
A 
? 
Let Gloucester be 7 O° a 
vour FishMarket #” c~ x 
and Dats be ff is” 
your Fish- iW. on ~~ 
man. a s** ' 


4 ey . 
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There Is Beauty 
In Every Jar 


V/ OWEVER 
beautiful 
you may 

be, you cannot 
afford to neglect 
yourskin. How- 
ever plain you 
may be, you 
should not miss 
the possibilities 
for beauty and 
skin healthinthe 
regular use of 


Ingrams 


Milkweed Cream 
50c and $1.00 at Drs 


to cover 
feats oan 
ta Tooth Powder an 
re Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 


Windsor,Can. 42 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A 
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Be simply press the button and 
fill myself and drink like this.” 


am the Parker 

Lucky Curve 
Fountain Pen—a 
self-filler- and a 
safety pen com- 
bined—theadvance 
herald of two great 
ideas, wrought into 
one pen. 






























The concealed Self- ‘ 
Filling Device. , 
The Jack Knife Safety V4 
Device. 

I am so easy to fill . ; 

I wish it took longer. I’m the in- 
separable 
companion 
of thou- 
sands of 
school and 

SAFETY SELF-FILLING college 
boys and 
J 7 
FOUNTAIN PEN eirls 
am a real self-filler with a fill- 
ing device concealed undermy 
cap. I can lay flat, right side up Parker’s 
or stand on my hes of and the Fountain 
ink is locked in, It is a treat to Pen Ink 
see how quickly I drink good ink 25¢ in pat- 


—ten thoysand words in two 
secénds, when you “press the 
button.” You can find me 
on deck at any one of the 
15,000 Parker dealers. 
There are more of us 
Parkers—Standard, Self- 
Filling, Safety, Trans- 
parent—selling from 
32.50 up Level 
Lock Clip 25c 
extra on stand- 
ard pens. 
Catalog om request. 


ented bot- 
tles. 





What Three 
Women Write 


“I am delighted with my Vacuum Sweeper * * 
it is all that I expected, and I expected a great deal 
or I — thave waited s0 long for the Bissell's. 

7 fine! Since getting it (the Bis- 
sell’ } ri am doing my own sweeping which former- 
ly cost $1.25 per week to have a woman help me. 

oPiewes mail us one < your Vacuum Sweeper 
Books * * We have always used your sweeper 
and would not be without a BISSELL’S. 

We quote the above from unsolicited letters 
med received by the Bissell Carpet Sweeper 

’ pany. They offer sincere, simple testimony 
ot t tne ma aa convenience and mechanical 
superiority of 


BISSELL’S 


‘Vacuum Sweeper’’ and “Cleaner” 


BISSELL’S “Vacuum Sweeper’’ is equipped with a 
brush, making it a combinatior sweeper and cleaner. 
BISSEI.L’S “VACUUM CLEANER” is an exclusive 
suction machine. Use one of the vacuum machines on 
cleaning day and a Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper for dgily 
sweeping and you have the ideal combination. 

Prices are §7.50 for the Vacuum Cleaner (without 
brush) and $9.00 for the Vacuum Sweeper (with “~ 
Slightly higher in the West, South and in Cawada. Car 

Sweepers §2.75 to $5.75. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
ectiie, Gineetth ot 





Carpet Swee ing Devices ia the World 
Dept. 72, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 


out in 





Idea-Hunting in Business 
By Waldemar Kaempffert 


MBALMED in the musty printed 
transactions of physical and chem- 
ical societies are hundreds of discover- 
ies, which, if commercially applied, 
would make food cheaper, clothing 
warmer, life a little less hard. Why 
must we wait until chance brings the 
discoveries to the business man’s notice 
— literally thrusts them under his nose? 
A simple Italian university professor, 
Pacinotti by name, discovers the prin- 
ciple of the dynamo and entombs it in 
a paper with all the funereal rites that 
accompany the communication of the 
paper to a scientific body. The world 
needs the machine, but it must wait for 
years until the same idea is conceived 
by a hustling Belgian engineer, Gramme, 
who is fortunately something of a busi- 
ness man, and who is therefore able to 
give the dynamo a commercial habita- 
tion and a name. Pacinotti, of course, 
thereupon digs up his mouldy idea and 
proves conclusively that at least he 
deserves the credit of having laid it 
away decently in a secluded grave of 
paper and print — all of which*makes 
us feel sorry both for Pacinotti and for 
the world. An easy -going observing 
monk, Gregor Mendel, raises sweet peas 
in his garden and formulates a law of 
heredity, which is so easily applied that 
any farmer can by its application cre- 
ate to order a desirable variety of 
wheat or improved type of milch cow. 
Mendel, too, conceals his wonderful 
discovery — conceals it so successfully 
that no one knows what he has done 
for fifty years. 

It is clear that some system is needed 
of bringing the university professor and 
the business man together. What every 
factory requires is an idea-hunter — a 
vividly imaginative man, who will scan 
the patent records and the scientific 
journals for ideas which his employer 
can utilize and who will never let a 
single good idea escape him. 

In one industry, at least,— that of 
electric incandescent lighting — this 
systematic search for ideas is carried 
the ideal way. For twenty 
years the incandescent lamp remained 
almost exactly as Edison had left it. 
Improvement seemed impossible. Man- 
ufacturers were apathetic, even satisfied 
with this stagnation — all but one of 
them. That single man was a prac- 
tical visionary who realized that what 
he and the rest needed were ideas, old 
and new — anything that would stim- 
ulate the industry. His name? F. S. 
Terry. He went from one manufac- 
turer to another and at last succeeded 
in convincing a score of them that they 
needed ideas. So, he created a kind of 
clearing-house for ideas, which could be 
applied in the electric lighting industry. 
In that clearing-house he placed trained 
specialists, who knew all that was to be 
known about electric lamps and all 
about their particular niche in science. 
Each man was to search his little niche 
for ideas. It is safe to say that not a 
single good idea has esc aped: And the 
result? More improvements have been 
made in the past five years in the elec- 
tric lamp than were made in the pre- 
ceding twenty. Electric incandescent 
lighting has become so cheap that the 
glowing bulb is found in city tenements 
and on western ranches. 

Swift as our progress has been during 
the last half century, it will seem snail- 
like when each industry has established 
its own organization of idea-hunters — 
an organization which will be the general 
staff of a business army, charged with 
the duty of guiding the industry into 
new channels, of bringing unknown 
university professors into a working 
relation with the glue-maker and the 
iron-founder 
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She Paris Openings 


NUMBER OF 


GUE 


is now on sale throughout the United States 





A profusely illustrated number presenting the complete story of the 
Paris Openings, the successful creations of each couturier which, taken 


collectively, establish the Autumn and Winter mode. VOGUE 


suggests 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, before you even 
plan your wardrobe, you consult its great Autumn and W inter Fashion 
Numbers. During the very months when these numbers are appearing 
you will be spending hundreds of dollars for suits, gowns, hats, etc. 


$2 Invested in Vogue will save you $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what 
you want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford ! 


Why take chances again this year when by simply sending in the coupon,and 
at your convenience paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown—you can insure the correctness of your whole wardrobe? 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowledged authority 
én what is worn by well-dressed American women. Here are your 
twelve numbers (and one extra): 


Autumn Millinery Number * Sept. 15 
The best one hundred model hats Paris 
has produced for the Autumn of 1915 


The Paris Openings October 1 
The complete story of the Paris Open- 
ings—the successful creations of each 
couturier which taken collectively es- 
tablish the mode 


Autumn Patterns October 15 
Working plans for your entire winter 
wardrobe—the newest models adapted 
to pattern form 


Winter Fashions November 1 
Showing the mode in its winter culmi- 
nation —charming models smart cou- 
turiers evolve for their private clienteJe 


Vanity Number November 15 
Those graceful little touches that make 
the smart woman smart, where to get 
them and how to use them 


Christmas Gifts December 1 
Vogue’s solution of the Christmas gift 
problem. A new idea 

Christmas Number December 15 
More gifts and practical ideas for holi- 
day entertaining 

Lingerie Number « January 1 
Fine linén for personal use and for the 
household 

Motor and Southern January 15 
The new fashions in motor cars and the 
new wardrobe for the southern season 

Forecast of Spring Fashions February 1 
Earliest authentic news of spring styles. 
Fully illustrated 

Spring Millinery February 15 
Hats, bonnets and toques from the fa- 
mous milliners of Paris 





**Nine out of ten women 
copy what the tenth does: S 
the tenth is a reader of / 


VOGU 


Spring Patterns March 1 
Working models for your Spring and 
Summer wardrobe 

Paris Spring Openings March 15 
The Spring exhibitions of the leading 











couturiers of Paris a a 
9 ° # - 
*VOGUE’S Special Offer /x's° 
7 , 4 Sv> 
Send in the Coupon with $2 for 12 numbers J rs & ww 
of Vogue and you will receive as an “extra” a / Fas oy 
complimentary copy of The Autumn Millinery / 2° RS phe 
Number, your subscription’ dating from / <° PX Ry » 
THE PARIS OPENINGS NUMBER. pr ks os .’ 
Ss ’ « 
If more convenient to send the Coupon - fa RS s $ 
without the money in advance your sub- are SL. > a 
scription for twelve numbers will date Sy" by A og 
from THE PARIS OPENINGS eo a 2 e 
NUMBER and a bill for $2 will i es > = 


be sent on November Ist. 
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flavor? 


Beech-Nut way. 


farms. 


Exceptional in delicacy of flavor—yet costs 
no more than the ordinary catsups. 
Of your grocer—two sizes, 25 cents and 15 
| cents (in the extreme West, a little more). 


Makers of America’s Most Famous Bacon—Beech-Nat Bacon 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Catsup Plant at Rochester, N. Y. 





eech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup 


Hl | | Did you ever taste a natural tomato catsup? 
Hi I One that you find worth eating for its own 


There is just one way to produce it— the 


Tomatoes grown near Rochester—the finest 
country for catsup tomatoes in the world. 
Ripened on the vines—carried in right from the 
No shipping long distances—no recook- 

ing—no loss of flavor. 
| Two hours to make, bottle and sterilize—and 
| Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup is ready for you. 
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SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


ate 
i SPANISH, PRENCILGER 
I ALIA He ” 


het 





ter at 
isiness Le 


ly —+ . th 
LANGUAGE.PHONE METHOD. 


and Ro 
¥ 


Bounce the foreign languag 
kpeow t o records #1 @ 
for booklet, part are tr al @ 

THE LaNGUAGE-rHONE METHOD 
918 Puteam Bidg., 2 West 45ch Street, 5. T 


P 
arn at home qui ck 


senthal’s Practical Linguist ry 
tem to the living roice of a mative prelessor pre 


achines, Write 
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WANTED AN 


RANDOLPH ‘ CO., Patent Aitorners Dept 50, ) Washinton. D. ra 





The Right School for Your Boy © or Girl 


x r und Shee 
M res Magazine 
“Te ss ir er of juiry where you prefer 
school to be located, the » you have eet aside 
t r oxy * rt sining your child 
} f 1 wwe to g 
I fact ‘ ed n 
i when : 5 ling « sale to you 


SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, Ones Sexi 


IDEA! . ate cn, CSD @ one 


Clee Side. few Tork 


2. 
=} STYLE AND SERVICE § 


COMMITTEE DECREED: 


“Satin Slippers for Evening Wear are 
obsolete.” 


Accepted standard: “F. B. & C.” 
Various Colored Kid harmonizing 
with gown. 


“a 
« 
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“Smarter and Easier on feet.’ 


- “Give unlimited Service.” 


FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 
P.O. Box 1751 


New York 


















Oliver Typewriter 
Nothing Down ree T ial Less 
than Agents’ Prices Shipped on 


approva If you want te keep #, 
send us § amonth. Send for famous 
FREE typewriter book. Tells how 
to save $48.00. Write today 
Typewriters Distrib. Syndicate 















aie | Sh he sD 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessoms in the history, form, structure 
and writing of the Shert-Stery taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Reerweln, for years Editor of Lipplacett’s. 250- page 


crralogue free. Please address 
The Schoo! 
Dept 144, Springfield, Hass. 








WHITING-ADAMS 
Trade VULCAN Mark 


Rubber Cemented 
ee rstles fastened with Vul with A A er mg Hard 


ubber,and 
Fe tide enectageae 
The most extensive and best line of Brushes 
in the world 


Send for illustrated literature 
John L. Whiting-1. L Adams Co. 
690 te 710 Harrison Ave., Boston, U. S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting siams Broshes Awarded Goid Medal. the highest 
award at Pacama- Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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Casey 


[Continued from page 10) 





“Sight unseen,” replied Casey. 
Simpson scrutinized the little fellow 


closely for a moment and then an- 
swered shortly: 

“All right, I promise.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Casey. “You 


fellows are witnesses to that; and now 
let’s have a nightcap.” 

When Smithers had brought to each 
his particular drink, Bacon raised his 
glass. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “a_ toast! 
Here’s to Casey, maker of other people's 
destiny. May the gods grant that he 
can make his own particular little old 
dream come true.” 


URING the last two days before 
the Convention, which was held 
in Cascade City, Casey denied himself 
to all comers. The Colonel had been 
brought to agree to enter into the Guber- 
natorial race, and he had prevailed, as 
planned, upon his brother Jim to with- 
draw in favor of Tompkins at the local 
elections, which were slated to follow 
a few days after the Convention. To 
the Colonel’s questioning as to what he 
was so particularly busy about, Casey 
replied that he was preparing a special 
edition to follow the close of the Con- 
vention. He had not spoken to Miriam 
since the meeting we have described. 
As incidents of the War of the Revo- 
lution have traveled down from genera- 
tion to generation of families whose 
members have participated therein, so 
details of that first Convention of the 
stronger party of the new State will be 
spoken history for centuries. It lasted 
three days, and every moment was 
pregnant with possibilities of a bloody 
outbreak. Throughout all its sessions 


| Casey’s red head was as conspicuous in 


| her in check, 


the body of the hall as the warning 
beacon of the lighthouse is at night to 
the marimer at sea. 

It ended in a whirl of excitement an 
hour or so before the time for the Star 
togotopress. All things went as Casey 
had predicted. In a _ scene which 
wrenched the hearts of his friends, the 
Colonel, just before the last ballot for 
the Gubernatorial nomination, gave 
consent for the withdrawal of his name 
from before the Convention in favor of 
Simpson, who was then unanimously 
nominated. 

This left the Colonel, for the time, 
a broken old man. The tears streamed 
unheeded down his cheeks as he made 
his way to his office. Casey was already 
at his desk when he arrived. The de- 
tails came quickly to Miriam. When 
she had gathered them all — for Casey’s 
fellow conspirators had considered them- 
selves absolved from their promise of 
secrecy upon the fruition of their plans 
— she rushed in a cyclonic fury into his 
little cubby-hole. Her anger appeared 
to fill it. Casey seemed more frail and 
insignificant than ever as he turned his 
head, with tousled red hair and sweat- 
streaked face, up to hers. 

“You —” she began. 

“For God's sake,” he pleaded, raising 
his hands palms out and as if to hold 
“leave me alone until we 
get the paper out. Don’t you suppose 
I'm suffering, too?” 

There was that in his eyes which 
dammed the torrent of words of indig- 
nation and scorn welling in her throat. 
She hesitated for a moment and then 
made answer: 

“Very well, I will, but you're through 
when it is out. Do you get that?” 

“T do,” replied Casey, turning again 
to his desk, “but you'll have to hear 
what I ve got to say first. And now, for 
God's sake, go away,” he pleaded. 
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Luxurious 


Healthful 


Good, 
vital 
spring. You will 
sleep—keener sleep 
comfort —are 


_ ester “IDEAL 


e¢ ne sprin 1g that 


Sleep 


sound, refreshing sleep—so 


-depends chiefly upon your bed 
realize that better 
enjoyment and 
trying a 


‘Spring 


possible by 


the lower su pports all weight. 

Center reenforcement absolutely prevents sagging. 
No rolling to center possible, even with two 

occupants of uneven weight 

sanitary——made entirely of metal 

and upholstered, for any size wo 

brass beds -asts a lifetime. 

guaranteed —positively 

For the sake of health and comfort, at least see 

an“ “Ideal Spring at any good dealer's. Have 
yne sent home on 30 nights’ 

name there are no ot 
““Ideal” name plate. Wri 


Noiseless and 
Sold plain 
“i, iron or 
Full satisfaction 


free trial. Ask by 
hers like it. Leek fer the 
for Booklet. 
Foster Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
Walnut St., Utica, N. Y. and St. Louis, Mo. 
M res of Qualit and Metal Bedsteads, 
for Household, Hotel and Institution Use 


y Spring 


New “ Toe-Trip’’ Crib 


Patented 
permits lowering one side by slight 


A splendid; convenient baby crib. 
feature 

pressure of the toe to the ‘‘tripper’"—with baby 
asleep in arms When side 
matically locks into pl Noiseless, accident 
proof, excellently made and a safe, healthful 
crib for baby If interested, write at once for 


“Baby Booklet 


is raised it auto- 
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“Brings beauty 
while you 


sleep” 






Nation-wide Praise 
for Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream 


The popularity of Pompeian 
Night Cream is truly remarkable. The ex- 
pert makers of the famous Pompeian Massage 
Cream have another big success in Pompeian 
Night Cream. So white, smooth, pure, bene- 
ficial! Women in every state have endorsed 
Pompeian Night Cream. The following 
letters could not appear in this magazine unless 
they were genuine: 

_ NEW YoREK—" Fy ty fy ay’ ds 

its I have obtained in such a short time 
New Yor’ City. ILLINOIS—*‘All my friends comment 
on my fine skin.” Miss H., Cricag CALIFOREIA— 
** It is just the kind of cream I ~—s always wanted, all 
others being too greasy."" Miss W., Oabland. soUTH 
DAKOTA— ‘I have been told, “You 


than ou did a montt ago.’** 
MIss. IPPI—* I find it g 






ves tl ¢ skin a refreshed ook 
after a few nights’ use"'" Miss H., Cofeevilie. OBRIO— 
’ and scaly. After a week's use my 
" Mrs. C.. North Bend. 
the morning my face feels like 
velvet." Miss B., Spodane. 

In short, Pompeian N/GHT Cream soothes, softens and 
beautifies in all climates. Sold in 35,000 stores, tubes 25c; 
jars Scand 7Sc. Trial jar seat for 4c in stamps. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 125 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 





| paper to blue blazes if he wants to.” 


I 
| A summoned the girl to the receiver, 


| she pointed to the instrument and then 




















When that afternoon’s edition of the 
Star appeared on the street it produced 
asensation. Beyond a line or two across 
the top of the front page, announcing 
the main results, there was not on it any | 
other news of the Convention. That | 
had all been relegated to inside pages. | 
The remainder of the front page space : 
had been devoted to a history of | 
Jenkins. And what a history! Most | 
men knew that the Plaindealer’s editor | 
had a dark past, and that he was utterly 
unscrupulous, but none suspected these | 
things to the extent that Casey’s story | 
disclosed. It had taken much hard | 
work to collect all his material. 

“Jerusalem, the Golden!” exclaimed | 
Smithers as he perused it, the center 
of an excited throng in the Pilkington 
House bar, “the Mosquito has stung at | 
last — an’ hard. He’s stuck his stinga- 
ree right into Jenkins’ heart.” 

Miriam read the sheet with hot eyes 
and fast-coming breath, glancing every 
little while at the figure sitting with 
bowed shoulders in the inner office. 
The old Colonel sat dispiritedly in a 
corner of the front office and paying 
no attention to the paper which had | 
been handed to him, until aroused by 
the girl. 

‘Jenkins will kill him,” 
said in a low tone. 

The old Colonel rose to his feet. | 
““Mebbe he will an’ mebbe he won't,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Daman the little cuss, he’s 
trimmed me an’ I can’t see why, but 
you've been wrong right along — that 
little runt’s a man. He run that Con- 
vention, an’ he’s goin’ to run this State. 
He’s too big for a snake like Jenkirts 
to kill. And, by the Lord, girl, if he'll 
go out an’ fight Jenkins I'll forgive 
him an’ Jet him stay here and run this 








she at last 


that moment the telephone-bell 


“Who is it?” the Colonel asked as 
she, after listening for a moment, re- 
plied: “Ill call him.” 

* Mister Casey!” she called. 

As Casey came forth from his office 





stepped back to where, herself unob- 
served, she could see his face. 

“Yes, this is Casey,” he said. He 
then stood silent, listening intently, for 
several moments. The observant eyes 
of the girl noted that his lips set into 
hard, straight lines, and that the mus- 
cles in his jaws clamped until they stood 
out through the skin. But into the 
transmitter he made no other remark 
than a laconic “all right!” just before | 
he hung the receiver on its hook. 

“Who was it?” again demanded the 
Colonel. 

“Jenkins!” he replied. 

“What does he want?” 

“Says he'll meet me on the street in 
half an hour with a Winchester,” an- 
swered Casey calmly. 

“Well,” asked the Colonel, 
going to do it?” 

“T haven’t any Winchester, Colonel,” 
replied Casey. . 
The girl's face went the color of the 
white silk waist she wore, and her hand | 
trembled as it sought the back of the | 

chair near which she stood. 

The Colonel eyed Casey with a sort 
of fear in his eyes for a moment before | 
he shouted: 

“Well, then, by God, [ll go myself!” 

“Father!” cried Miriam. 

“No you won't.” interrupted Casey, 
smiling. “I'll go if you'll lend me your 
Winchester, and show me how to use it.” 

“D’ye mean to tell me. you can’t 
shoot?” demanded the Colonel. 

“Never fired a shot in my life,” 
cofifessed Casey cheerfully. 

“And you're not afraid?” 
whispered Miriam. 

Casey studied her face gravely for 
a moment and noted that her eves would 
not meet his own before he replied: 


“are you 


almost 
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CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 
The Foster Friction Plug 


won't let you slip. 


It prevents 
accidents. 


There are no 


mud and dirt. 





Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the F yster 
Ortho; pedic Heel which 
gives ‘that extra support 
ere needed. E Specialy 
aluable — ylicemen, mo- 
tormen, cor ducts rs, floor 
wal kers and. all who are « 
veir feet a great deal 
attached at your dealer’s— 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceiptt of S0c. and outline of 


all dealers — 50 
black or tan. 





Makes your step light and your 
walking easy and safe. 


They cost no niore than the ordinary 
kind—and they are easy to find— 


Get a pair today. 


* THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


thousands of 


holes to track 


cents attached 


CUSHION HEEL 
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Originators and P 


your heel. 


Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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HEAFFE 
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A Prize of $250.00 in Gold wil! be 


awarded to the person who sends us, 


before December 25th, 1915, the 
best descriptive word on the merits 
of SHEAFFER’S Self Filling, Self 
Cleaning Fountain Pen. This word 
must mean Perfection, and will be 
placed between SHEAFFER’S (word 
here) and Self Filling Pen. (If the 
word selected is submitted by more 
than one person, the full prize, $250, 
will be awarded to each of them.) 
We must have a strong word as the 
SHEAFFER Pen never blots, never 


leaks, can be carried with the whitest 
of clothes without soiling, fills, and 
cleans itself in four seconds, guar- 
anteed for entire life of pen against 
defects. To learn more about the 
merits of the SHEAFFER pen—se« 
it, try it at your dealer’s. Get from 
him printed particulars in regard to 
the competition and a form on which 
to send in your suggestion. If he 
does not handle the SHEAFFER pen, 
write us. Prize will be awarded 
within sixty days after closing of 
contest. 


W.A.SHEAFFER PEN CO., Fort Madison. la. 
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BIRD MANNA! 


great secret of the canary b 

the ee aren Mountains in Germany, —y 
Manaa will restore the song of cage birds, 
will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during 
the season of shedding feathers it will 
earry the little musician through this 
critical period without the loss of song. 
Sent by mail on receipt of l5c. in stamps. 
Sold by alldruggists. Bird Book Free, 

THE BIRD FOOD Co., 
No. 400 N. Third 8t., Philadelphia, Pm 
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“T am and I'm not, but I'm afraid 
most of all that I'll kill Jenkins.” 

When Casey stepped out into the 
street a half hour later Jenkins arose 
from the steps of the Court House, a 
block or so away, on which he had been 
sitting, and walked out into the street. 
Casey found himself unnaturally calm. 
He noted, with a sort of detached won- 
der, that there was not a soul other than 
they two upon the street. He turned 
his back to Jenkins to look the other 
way to make sure of this. Then, looking 
up, he noted that the upper windows of 
the buildings lining the thoroughfare 
were full of people. He smiled to 
think how quickly the news had passed 
around. The smile was still on his 
lips when he raised the Colonel’s rifle 
to his shoulder, as the Colonel had just 
shown him how to do, and got a sight 
of Jenkins standing with his weapon 
ready to open fire. 

At that moment some woman, from 
a near-by window, shrilled: 

“You fool! Why didn’t you put a 
hat on? That red head of yourn’s 
a bully mark.” 

Casey laughed involuntarily, dropped 
the rifle from his shoulder, and turned 
to look up at the woman. At that 
moment Jenkins fired. The bullet 
struck Casey in the right shoulder. He 
staggered and the blood seemed to 
pound suddenly into his head. A film 
passed over his eyes and as quickly 


away again, leaving his head abnor- 
mally clear. Almost unconsciously he 


shifted the rifle to his left shoulder. As 
he gritted his teeth and raised the hand 
of the wounded right arm to the trigger 
he was conscious that Jenkins had fired 
again and was advancing slowly, rifle 
in position, toward him. And _ then, 
how, he could never afterwards tell, 
he got a bead on his enemy and pulled 
the trigger. He saw, dimly, that 
Jenkins’ arms went suddenly up into 
the air; that he staggered for a moment 
and then, rifle still in his grasp, slumped 
down upon the street bed. 

When Casey came to himself again 
he was lying on a bed — where, he 
knew not. He was conscious only that 
Miriam, her face tear-stained, and very 
near his own, kneeled beside it. 


“Well?” he husked. 

“Well, what?” she whispered. 

“Oh, anything,” he grinned 
feebly. “For example, is Jenkins 
dead?” 

COMING: Another Casey 


story, “ Caséy Plays Possum.” 


“No,” she replied, “he will live, they 
say 

Through lowered lids Casey noted 
that one hand of hers lay very near that 
of his undamaged arm. Slowly he 
moved his own until it touched hers. 
A thrill such as he had never known 
before passed through him. “I was 
a donkey to cave in like that, wasn’t 
I?” he queried to cover his embarrass- 
ment. 

“You were not,” she said in a low 
tone. “The doctor says that you were 
all in, physically and mentally, because 
of overwork. You're a—” the tears 
started to her eyes. Casey noted the 
great limpid drops, trembling in the 
corners, ready to fall. 

“A what?” he demanded. 

Miriam laid her face down upon the 


bed. In a moment or two she asked: 
“Do — do you still feel about women 
as — as they do about mice?” 


Casey laughed aloud “I always was 
a cheerful liar,” he answered. “I’ve 
wanted you, sweetheart, from the mo- 
ment that I first saw you after you had 
knocked me ali in a heap. But —” 
his face clouded suddenly, “I'm such 
a pitiful runt.” 

“You are a real man,” she answered 
softly, ““and everyone knows it now. 
If only you hadn’t acted so about 
father,” she concluded wistfully. 

“Is my — er — are my trousers any- 
where about?” he asked. 

The girl glanced toward a chair at the 
foot of the bed. 

“Yes — why?” she asked. 

“Would it be indelicate to ask you to 
feel in the pockets for my wallet,” he 
asked. 

“Of course not, since you can’t do 
it yourself,” she answered, 

When she had found the wallet and 


Casey had picked out the paper he 
wanted he said: 

“Read it!” 

This is what was written on the 
paper: 


I agree that if I am elected Governor of 
the New State I shall not-seek a nomination 
for a second term; also that I shall support 
the candidacy of Colonel Percy Tuggs for 
that office to succeed myself, and do all that 
lies within my power to secure his election. 

(Sd.) Wituum R. Sropson. 


When Miriam read this she laid her 
face down where Casey’s arm could en- 
circle her neck and his lips reach her own. 


These stories by 


David Douglas will be a fiction feature of Mc Clure’s throughout the Winter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 


[Continued from page 33} 











discussion with Harsen. She called 
merely a piece of ill-luck that the baby 
should have spoiled her sleep and she 
not have been up in time for the talk she 
so much desired. But she could not put 
the sudden, startling event of the night 
entirely from her, and there came a hol- 
lowness within her, as she sat on the 
edge of her bed, trying to summon 
courage to begin the day. 

However, a cold bath, coffee, her 
daily tasks with her child and a vigorous 
walk to the village pharmacy, through 
the dry, sharp morning air, brought her 
home by eleven o'clock in an easier 
mind. The disappointment, the heavi- 
ness of spirit, the tugging nervousness 
were gone. Her memory of what had 
occurred in the gloom of the uncer- 
tainly lighted hall, where she had stood 
trembling, her senses only half-coilected, 
underwent a healthy change. In the 
bright and sparkling atmosphere of her 
living-room, the talk she had uninten- 
tionally overheard took on the aspect of 


a misshapen and deformed thing, and 
when she sat down to her luncheon, all 
that remained was a vague, undefined 
kind of worry lurking somewhere at the 
back of her consciousness. 

Between luncheon and four o’clock 
Janet’s thoughts were more engaged 
with the approaching birthday celebra- 
tion than with her husband’s affairs. 
She settled herself comfortably in the 
window-seat with her sewing-basket and 
the frock which she was making. The 
boy slept up-stairs; the maid clattered 
softly in the kitchen; it was a normal 
afternoon in the Pierce home. At four 
o'clock the gargoyle knocker on tlie 
front door beat vigorously. With the 
half-finished dress in her hand, she her- 
self answered. It was a special-delivery 
letter; the handwriting was in Butler's 
large, half-formed characters. 

** Dearest Girl,” it read, “I have to go 
West to see Uncle on business. As I 
told you last evening, there is absolutely 
no cause for worry. Just put everything 
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GLARING LIGHT 


The two most 
injurious things 
to good eye- 
sight are a poor 
light and a glar- 
ing light. You 
know how tired 
and strained 
your eyes become when lights are dim and 
how blinded you are when electric lights 
shine into your eyes). EMERALITE 
Lamps are especially designed to obviate 
these ——- 

They are the lamps with the rich, emer- 
ald-green glass shade which oculists pre- 
scribe—and whose clear, soothing light 
enables you to read easier and do better 
work without headache or eyestrain. 


Be Kind to Your Eyes 
READ and WRITE with 


q 








The model shown here is the handiest, 
most artistic and practical lamp ever 
conceived for office and library use. Its 
rich emerald-green glass shade with white 
opal lining concentrates light exactly 
where you want light, always keeping your 
eyes tn the shadow, resting and saving them 


from glare and strain. 
isk your dealer to show it to you. If he hasn't it in 
re! he will gladly get it —# jam. Avoid substi- 
tutes, look for name “EMERALITE” on every 
lamp. 
Your eyes are your nfost valuable possession — 
SAVE THEM—use an EMERALITE which gives 
exactly the clear, green-shaded light that your eyes 
require. Send for FREE book- 
let showing in actual colors 30 
different styles for office and 
home 
Sole 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., sts.. 
36 Warren Street, New York 
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Are You as Old as You Look? 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
are, it is because ne are not doing what you should 


to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 75,000 women. 
Results are guick and marve. n six or ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises 
at home than massage will accomplish in an ad a 
day in a beauty parlor.’’—Susanna Cocro: 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including also the care of the 


2 . Eyes, Hands and Feet. 
| Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck  Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow’s Feet Dandruff 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 


and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. The 
expression is invi ted, the skin cleared, the hair made 
lossy, more hter, the 


-_ aa ~ 
et comfortable, hands smoot joo! 
‘REE 


Our pupils 


years younger alter our course. Write for F 
bookiet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, CHICAGO 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, pe . con- 
scientious service All business strictly Peontdent ial 
Sook explaining terms ue. ~~} We 


Ruild 
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W. i 





Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. 


MERALITE 





from your mind and I shafl be back | 
Friday evening in time for our grand | 
little party. I didn’t want to disturb 
you this morning. Leaving on the three 
o'clock train. With fondest thoughts 
and love for you, B.” Then there was a | 
postscript: “Don’t worry and I'll tele-,| 
graph how I make out.” 

Janet read this letter standing in the 
middle of the room, her black chintzes, | 





her mahogany, her white woodwork | 
around her and the fire crackling. Sud- 
denly her limbs went heavy. 


dragged to the window-seat. The en- 
velope, with its blue stamp, smudged 
over with ink, fell to the floor, unno- 
ticed. She read the note once again and 
turning, looked out at the flat, glistening 
surface of the snow. Presently she dis- 
covered that her cheeks were burning | 
and her eyelids smarted. 

She went up-stairs to their bedroom 
and opened the closet door. Butler’s 
small black traveling-bag was gone. 
She turned to the bureau; his hair- 
brushes had been packed. She opened 
the drawers and knew instantly that 
collars, shirts, handkerchiefs, the neces- 
saries for a few days’ trip, 
taken. Butler had departed that morn- 
ing with the full intention of being away 
for several days, almost the first and 


ud 
She | 
| 


had been | 





certainly the longest separation of their 
married life. A stray memory came to 
Janet of an afternoon in Central Park, 
overlooking a wind-blown lake, when 
they had vowed that never for a night 
would they be separated; that* was 
while they were engaged. 
vision. did not linger long: hot blood 
was boiling through the girl’s veins. 


) her, at first, it appeared that there 

was something almost stealthy in this 
departure of Butler’s; not only that, 
but something sinister, also. For a mo- 
ment she walked rapidly up and down 
the room, then dropped dejectedly into 
achair. Perhaps Butler had even known 
the night before, at the very moment he 
was holding her in his arms, that he was 
going. Certainly if he were to be away 
for several days he should have roused 
her that morning, no matter if her night 
had been broken. In any case, he could 
have telephoned her, given a chance for 
a few pressing questions. By writing he 


had blocked her completely; left her 
floundering in her unhappiness and 
uncertainty. She didn’t like it; she 


couldn’t understand; it wasn’t like But- 
ler. An odd shudder ran through her. 
She shook herself and went down-stairs 
again. 

A weakening sense of loneliness and 
helplessness came over her. There she 
found herself, in the house which now 
seemed infinitely big and unfilled, left 
to face for three days and three nights 
her worry and bewilderment alone. She 
wondered if she would pull through. 
For almost the first time in her life she 
felt she had not been treated kindly. 
And it was Butler who had done it! 
She was stunned, and she sat with her 
chin in her palms and stared into the fire. 

It was a relief when the baby cried. 
There was a deeper tenderness in her 
touch when she lifted him from the crib, 
and her troubled spirit calmed and 
cleared when she pressed her own hot 
cheek against his. As she turned her 
attention to this ordinary occupation 
of her life, her anger cooled and the 
keenest edge of her anxiety seemed to 
blunt. She cooed and chattered at her 
boy and kissed his dimpled hands as 
she worked his tiny garments on him. 
Twice she snuggled him warmly to her 
and she paused for a moment to stroke 
the delicious softness of his neck. 

The thought came to her, “Butler’s 
child and mine!” It kept repeating 
itself. She began brushing the boy’s 
sparse hair, softer than a skein of silk. 
And those ears! Butler’s ears all over 
again! She could not be angry with 


But that | 








Butler — brave, strong, upstanding But- 
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And Henry Ford knows. At forty-five he was a poor 


| 

‘ . : 
*“'There’s less difference between men than we think. | 
| 








man. Now he’s the head of a corporation that makes 
25,000,000 a year. Last year he-made 250,000 
automobiles 


in this country combined. ‘The difference between men 
lies in knowing how to work—in knowing how to use 
your time—in what the world today calls, “Efficiency.” || 
What Efficiency did for Henry Ford and his marvelous | 
business, it can do for you—As an individual. Learn || 
how through the | 

| 


Course in Personal Efficiency 
24 Lessons—With Charts -Records Diagrams—Condensed— Clear 


Through this course already 8000 men are on the way to get what 
they want in the quickest, shortest, easiest way. The Treasurer 
of the biggest bond house in the Northwest saves hours every da) 
an author in New York does twice as much work and has more time 
to sell that work—a State official saves his State $3000 on one job. 


| 
| 
twice as many as all the other companies | 
] 
| 


The Efficiency Movement has swept the world because it has 
brought to men who saw no way out a new light to success. Let 
the Emerson Course teach you to conserve your brains, your time 
—for these are your capital—just as money and machinery are the 
capital of a factory. Learn to invest them rightly. There’s more | 
coming to you out of life—Get it. Get the money and rest and suc- 
cess you ought to have. You won’t work longer—you'll work less. 

| 





You are full of unused energy. Consider country people and city 
people. The rapidity of the city man’s life bewilders the country 
man. A day in New York isa terror. But give him a year in the 
city and he will keep the pgce as well as anyone. He will 
times as much out of himself—and he won’t be working any harder. 
That’s what Efficiency will do for you who are already in the city. 
It will attune you to a new gait—a new zest and snap—and things 
will leap along where now they crawl. 


get ten 


These principles are not casual ideas of Mr. Emerson’s. They are the scientific 
principles he has developed in forty years of study. He has applied them in over 


200 factories, railroads and other organizations. They are studied by other Eth 
ciency Engineers in America, England, France, Germany and other countri¢ 
who have learned them from Emerson. His big organi zation in New York (he 


has 40 assistants) has taught efficiency to steel mills and railroads, factories and 


v EREE—This Book 


‘‘Where’s the Money Coming From?”’ 
14 Chapters-—in Colors—Illustrated A 
Send for this book. It contains the answer to the ever- 
present question of “Where’s the money coming 
from?” It tells you just what Efficiency is— 
what it has done for others—what it can 
do for you. Some of the chapters: 


What Is Efficiency? For Whom Is Efficiency? 










How 


Are You Taught Efficiency? Are You Ear-minded or 10-15 
Eye-minded? Find Out What You Are Actually Doing 

with Your Time. Most Failures Are Due to Guess 4 a med 
Work. You Use Only Half Your Power. To What Do ber 
Some Men Owe Their Success? Health Culture. Per- _. , Reviews 
sonal Finances. Mr. Emerson's Message te You. 7 30 7 er 

w or 

The Study of Efficiency Takes Little Time Send me particular 
Gives You Much Time. Now—today—send 2 ee = 
this coupon. You can’t have last week’s .. Emerson also your book 
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| ler! Back of all this mystery somewhere 
lay wisdom. He was working out his 
problems — her problems they were, 
too. She had only to wait. He would 
return and all would be clear. Every- 
thing would.be perfectly understandable 
then, and to carry this sickening load of 
worry was silly. Faith! She recalled 
what she had once said to Charles 
| Winter, and she hated herself for her 
half-hour of disloyalty to the man 
whom, among all men, she most trusted. 
She rumpled her child in a violent em- 
brace and thought she had banished. her 
fears and doubts. 

Wednesday was a day during which, 
| despite Janet’s loyal efforts, anxiety 
| kept pestering her. Throughout the 
morning an insistent nervousness beset 
her. She did not permit herself to think 
and she moved in a kind of choking fog 
| of unhappiness. She continued all after- 
| noon desperately to reassure herself that 
| all was well, but she was not able to 

read; she was not able to sit still. Eve- 
ning came and she sighed through a 
lonely, tasteless meal and after dinner 
collapsed, spiritless and benumbed, into 
Butler’s armchair in the corner of the 
living-room. 

For the hundredth time she started 
round the wearying circle of her prob- 
lem: Harsen’s reserves and silences at 
| dinner, the talk in the night, Butler’s 
sudden and inexplicable departure, his 
| letter — it was all to her a hopeless and 
| terrifying jumble. “Don’t worry!” 
How Butler had repeated and repeated 
that phrase! In a vain attempt to reas- 
sure herself she spoke the words aloud. 
| They had a hollow sound in her ears. 
| “I'll telegraph how I make out.” What 
| did that mean and why, under heaven, 
should he travel a thousand or so miles 
| to see his uncle? There was something 
| wrong, but—what? It might be 
| everything; it might be nothing. It was 
| the uncertainty that was gnawing at her. 





| OR an hour, sitting there, the girl 
fought at her misery like a blind man 
| under attack. There was the roar of a 
| motor climbing the hill. It drew nearer, 
| but she did not move. She could hear 

the chains on the wheels clank and 
| scrunch in the snow. The machine came 

to a stop in front of the door. The pul- 
| sations of the motor beat out upon the 
winter silence. There was a brisk rap 
on the knocker. She was forcing herself 
to her feet when a flood of cold air swept 
the room and the door banged. 
Wrapped in huge furs, a gray cap, with 
slits for the eyes, completely covering 
his face, in walked Julian Powell. 





Instantly, the girl had a sense of relief. 
Here was someone who would not only 
break her brooding loneliness, but some- 








one who, understanding business, and | 
being the family’s closest friend, might | 
give her the key to the besetting riddle | 
that tortured her. He stood before her 
in his bulky robes, a heaven-sent mes- 
senger. 

“Julian!” she exclaimed. 

“Alone?” he asked, whipping off his 
head gear. 

“Butler's away,” she supplied, watch- 
ing him work his way up the buttons | 
of his coat. 

“Away?” he echoed in surprise. 

“Yes—on business. I'm so glad | 
you came.” 

“T had a hard day. I thought a 
glimpse of you would do me good.” 

He crossed to the window-seat and 
shed his things there in a pile. Janet 
dropped into her chair again. 

“But why didn’t you go with him?” 
he asked quietly. 

“Oh, it was a long, hurried trip. He 
went to see his uncle, you know.” 

“And left you alone!” There was 
faint reproach in his tone. Janet caught 
it and flushed. He sat down facing her. 
“Tsn’t that a new development in the 
Pierce family?” 








The girl did not answer. Her mind 
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went rocketing off with a new idea — 
she must tell Julian nothing. At first 
it was an instinct which told her that. 
Then she perceived the light in which 
she would place Butler if she recounted 
the facts. Loyalty demanded that she 
lock her unhappiness within her. Juli- 
an’s calm scrutiny was upon her, and he 
was smiling faintly. She was flounder- 
ing for a reply to his question when he 
observed abruptly: “You look tired.” 

“T am —a little,” she confessed, the 
weight of her anxiety bearing upon her 
wwain. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“*Nothing,” was all that she was able 
to reply. 

“I know better.” he asserted. 
“What's wrong? You look worried!” 

“Nothing — nothing at all!” 

“You're a poor dissembler, Janet. 
Tell me! I can’t bear to see you upset.” 

“Not a thing,” she repeated, muster- 
ing a friendly smile for him. “‘ Nothing, 
except the baby’s had me up a good deal 
at night, lately. 

‘Are you worried about him?” 

“ 

“What did Butler go to see his uncle 
for?” 

“You do pry, don’t you, Julian?” 
she countered, and burned to lay bare 
her ‘perplexity. 

““An old friend’s privilege,” he re- 
joined, and eyed her gravely. There 
was a silence. 


OW’S the business?” Powell 
shot out. 

“Oh, doing splendidly,” Janet re- 
turned with false enthusiasm. 

“Tt is, eh?” 

“Yes—new orders. Everything’s 
booming.” 

“When did Butler make up his mind 
to go away?” 

“Tt was very sudden,” she replied, 
telling herself that no matter how the 
floodgates pressed she must not give 
way. 

“Well, I think you might tell me 
what’s wrong. Perhaps I could help 
you,” he declared, reflectively examin- 
ing his hands. This spurred Janet. 

“But there’s nothing to tell. I don’t 
understand you, Julian. There's noth- 
ing — nothing at all,”’ she cried. 

“‘Ridiculous!”” he pronounced, and 
fell silent. 

Her head on the back of the chair, she 
watched him through half-closed lids. 
To Janet there was always something 
calming and reassuring in Julian’s 
presence. He was so unhurried, unper- 
turbed, collected, and yet, in his friend- 
ship with her, so responsive. She was 
glad he had come, even if she could not 
unburden herself to him. As she looked 
at him, ‘immaculate and well-trimmed, 
sitting there before her with his slight 
frown, it struck’ her afresh and very 
forcibly how ‘clean and firm, like a 
finely, polished bit of wood, Julian was. 
A good staunch support! But it also 
came to her, in the next instant, that, 
like a polished bit of wood, there was a 
hardness about him. It suggested itself, 
rather than showed, at the edges of his 
mouth when he smiled that subdued 
smile of his, and one caught a hint of it 
in his passionless, level glances. . . . It 
was wonderful, wasn’t it, how Butler's 
kindliness and boyish charm always 
rose supreme? 

“Where's Lotta Reynolds?” Janet 
asked, to break the silence. 

“Oh, gadding about!” 

‘I should think she would be sick of 
that sort of thing — cocktails, dinners, 
shows, cabarets.” 

“IT imagine she is.” 

“Well, why does she do it?” 

“What else can she do? I suppose 
vou and Butler are the only real people, 
living real lives, whom she knows. 
That's one reason why she likes you so 
much,” 

“Does she like us?” Janet brightened, 


“Oh, immensely, And you people 
can do a lot for her. A woman can’t go 
on having only that miserable set of 
friends she has. In time it’s bound to 
get her. Give her all of your kind of 
companionship that you can. She says 
that to see you two people together sets 
her up for a week.” 

“T don’t see why!” 

“Oh, because she thinks you’re really 
in love, I guess.” Julian lowered his 
eyes and said no more. 

“Well, we will see her — see a lot of 
her,” affirmed Janet shortly. 

Again there was quiet between them, 
and Janet felt anxiety settling heavily 
upon her once more. If anyone save 
Butler had cast the blight that was upon 
her spirits, it would have been so sim- 
ple, so comforting to pour it out to this 
friend. Oh, if she could only find relief, 
—only discover the key to the riddle! 
Suddenly Julian jumped to his feet and 
jerked on his furs. Hat in hand, he 
walked over and stood above her. She 
tried to smile up at him. 

“Won't you tell me?” he brought 
forth. 

“But, Julian, there is nothing,” she 
emphasized, sitting straight. He did not 
reply. For a second longer he eyed her 
and then made slowly for the door. She 
followed. On the edge of the vestibule 
he paused. They were looking full at 
one another now. In an instant more 
he would be gone. Her tormenting 
thoughts would close even more relent- 
lessly in upon her. 

“Good night,” Powell said, and 
turned. She heard his hand on the door- 
knob. Silence, bed and staring darkness 
with her groping misery and her un- 
reasoned fears! Two days more of this 
torment before Butler would return! 
After all it probably was nothing 
nothing at least which, in a flash, a 
person trained to business could not 
explain. The knob clicked. Janet, a 
handkerchief at her lips, her eyes heavy 
with distress, a faint pucker in her chin, 
stood uncertain, irresolute, in the middle 
of the floor. After all, Powell was their 
closest friend. 

‘Julian!’ she called sharply. 

She heard him step back across the 
vestibule but she did not wheel about 
and face him. 

“Yes?” he asked. Another flash 
lighted her mind. No, it must not be 
done! Give Butler a chance and he 
would explain. 

“Oh, nothing' Never mind. Good 
night.” 

For a second Powell lingered and then 
went out, shaking his head. 


HE telephone in the Pierce home 

was in a small, misplaced closet off 
the dining-room. It was Thursday and 
about eleven o'clock in the morning. 
Janet found herself with the receiver to 
her ear. In a moment of desperate 
impulsiveness she had flown to the 
instrument and given the number of 
her husband's office. 

“Yes?” came over the wire. 

“Is that you, Mr. Harsen? This is 
Mrs. Pierce!” 

“Yes?” The girl had no spirit for 
preliminaries. She was wearied of 
floundering in a soggy world of trouble. 

“Won't you please tell me, Mr. 
Harsen, what’s wrong?” 

*“Wrong?” came back in even tones. 
“Ts anything wrong?” 

Janet was baffled. There was a long 
pause. Finally she spoke. 

“Why has Butler made a trip West?” 
Her tortured spirit had forced the words 
out. Another long pause; then from 
Harsen: 

“Hadn't you bétter ask your husband 
that?” His curtness bruised her. 

“T suppose so,” she assented meekly, 
and hung up the receiver. As she walked 
from the closet her knees were weak. 

For a time she lay on the couch but 
presently shook herself, as if to cast off 
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| her cloak of distress, and leaped to her 
feet. She would walk her trouble off! 
She found a coat with a collar of bright 
and spirited green and set out. Down 
the Tuckerton hill she plunged, 
ploughed paths unopened after the 
snowfall, struggled through a patch of 
wood, even vaulted a stone wall in a 
valiant effort to lift her spirit from the 
quicksands in which it floundered. 
Despite her physical exertion her mind 
kept up its ceaseless grind. No light 
came to her. When, with high mounting 
color, at quick pace, she approached the 
house, she was still hopelessly involved 
in her perplexity and, with a sigh from 
far within her, reflected it was still 
another day and a half before Butler 
would be with her again. 

On the doorstep stood a messenger- 
boy, a pinched-faced person of twenty 
with an amusing, toothless grin. 

“Hello, Mrs. Pierce!” he called with 
familiar geniality. ‘Got a telegram for 
you.” Janet ran the remaining ten 
yards. 

“Oh, give it to me, give it to me 
quickly! It’s most important!” she 
cried. 

“Is it?” observed the messenger 
nonchalantly, digging into the green- 
edged pockets of his overcoat. “Gee, 
where is it?” Janet almost danced ‘in 
her impatience and felt her heart 
pounding at sickening speed. 

“Oh, do hurry; you must hurry!” 
she exclaimed. He looked at her in 
surprise. 

“Well, ain’t I?” he answered. He was 
now thrusting his hand into his inner 
pockets 

“Twenty-five cents delivery, please,’ 
he said, finally producing the telegram. 

Janet gave no heed. She ripped open 
the envelope. 


“No luck. Back for party. Love. 
BuTier.” 

She saw it all; those words, “no 
luck,”’ seemed to focus and give meaning 
to everything. A feminine quality of 
mind told her, in one everlastingly 
lucid flash, what the entire terrifying, 
mystifying situation had been. Harsen’s 
silences, the talk in the night, Butler's 
odd departure, his letter, his last words, 
“no luck,” all were now clear. The 
telegram she held in her hand was a 
message of despondency; the message 
of a man who had gone after money 
and hadn’t got it. 

Janet never hesitated. Within the 
imperceptible part of a second after 
she had read the signature, she knew 
what, despite all other things, she would 
actually do. It would be cataclysmic, 
but it would have to be carried through. 
Her stifling unhappiness could not be 
endured. It was choking all life out of 
her. Butler must also be relieved; 
she thought of his misery as he had 
tossed restlessly, no doubt, in a sleep- 
ing-car berth. Driven by a force far 
stronger than her reason or her will, 
moving like an automaton, she set 
about her task. 

There was not the least doubt in her 
mind as to whom she would turn. Those 
loving and dearly beloved souls, Martha 
and John Tremont, would be eager to 


help. She would go to them and pour 
forth her trouble. It wasn’t that 
John could write a check in many 


ciphers; if the Tremonts had been 
utterly impoverished, she’ told herself, 
she would turn to them as unquestion- 
ingly as she now was doing; as unques- 
tioningly as she would have them, in like 
circumstances, turn to her. To Martha 
it would be a joy and to John a privilege 
to smooth this rough edge of her life. 
Every ideal of blood-relationship, every 
standard of sisterly- love, charted her 
course, and at ten minutes before two, 
she stood, trembling slightly, and with 
blue circling shadows making large her 





anxious eyes, [Continued on page 91] 
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Krementz— 


The Collar Button that Wear 
and Tear Take Seriously 


Krementz 14 Kt. Rolled 
Gold Plate Collar But- 


tons are made strong 
and true. The pure 14 Kt. 
Rolled Gold in them does 
not mark the skin nor black- 
en the finest linen. 
Krementzcollar buttons 
resist a lifetime of wear 
and tear, yet they cost 
only 25¢ each; $1.50 
each in Solid 14 Kt. 
Gold; $1.00 each im 

Solid ro Kt. Gold. All 
“Krementz” ona pair of Loose 


Links guarantees the utmost 


Loose Link value $2.50 can 
2) Jew y 


(14 Kt. Rolled Gold Plate) 
1s good jewelry. It is 
economy to bty 
Krementz jewelry, jus 
as it is economy to buy 
everything else good. 
Krementz jewelry is 
made in many exclusive 
designs and of such high 
quality of materials and 
a that it 
will resist wear and teaf for at least 
a ge neration. 
Each pi iece is stamped with the 
name “Krementz,” which signifies 
that the purchaser is protected by 
this unusual guarantee: “If dam- 
aged from any cause, we will re- 
place it free." 





Made with unbreak- 
able one-piece-bean- 
and-post, in many 
designs, $2 a pair 








Only tie clasp made without 
solder and with concealed 
spring In various designs, 
both sides alike, $1 each 





Four Vest But- 
tons, 33 
Ask any dealer to show 


you. 


Write for booklet of 
Krementz jewelry 
specialties. 


Krementz & Company 
Dept.D Newark, N. J. 





Three Studs, $1 


Krementz Bod 
kin Clutch Studs 
and Vest Buttons 
with Cuff Links 
to match. Cor- 


rect for evening Goes in 
wear. like a 
Holds like an anchor. needle. 


Select your «Jewelry from the Krementz Case 








ZINOLIN 


is the Only 
@&@ ZiNC paint 


—pure Zinc, “Arnold-ized’’—no lead. Prepared by 
the Arnold secret process for outside use. Lasts twice 
aslong. Doesn't fade. Always stays glossy. Costs 
no more. The real paint wonder of all time. 


Use it this Fall 
Our Certified Painters know best how to put Zinolin 
on — and will not substitute. Write us for their 
names in your town and full particulars today. 
KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
N. B. ARNOLD, President 


1501 Koretone Bldg, = N. Y. 
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ALL 


ead)? ae PRICES 


PRICES 
falls teeur one Pereates. 
es for one year. 


Soom iets bes — 


area wh 






them, and address of nearest branch 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.. Inc.,345 Broadway, N.Y. 
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a he most beautiful watch 


yith the 


. ” 
signifies i 
»cted by wae 
If dam- 
will re- . 


ADJUSTED MODELS, $25 to $60, guaranteed to come 
within railroad time requirements. 

PRECISION MODELS, $50 to $250, guaranteed to come 
within observatory time requirements, giving highest time-keeping 
perfection obtainable. 


Cog : DIETRICH GRUEN, $265 to $650, the world’s finest pocket 


needle. 


Case timepiece. 
At good jewelers everywhere. 


Write for “ One Word from a Woman’s Lips”’ 


a booklet on watches and watchmaking everyone should read 
before buying a timepiece. Mail the coupon below today. 


THE GRUEN WATCH MFG. CO., 31 East Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Makers of famous Gruen Watches since 1876. FACTORIES: Cincinnati 
and Madre Biel, Switzerland. CANADIAN BRANCH, Toronto. 





Duplicate parts to be had promptly through Gruen dealers everywhere. 


GRUEN 


Veri thin Watch 


How the Gruen Verithin is made to “fit your pocket like 


a@ silver dollar’ yet retain full size and strength of parts 7 


PP 


: THE OLD WAY}! VERITHIN WAY | > 43 ” The Gruen Waich Company 










, : 31 East Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
| + 1 : ’ Send me your booklet “One Word from a Woman's Lips” 
i and full information about the Gruen Verithin Watch 
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TTI HAVE b 1 amused almost to the 
j | t of tilant by the elaborate 
efforts of ertain on razines still 


hioned book size to 


blishe ! old-f 
hy | inpopular MeClure’s in the Big 
} become CN course they have 
, wee . i MeClure’s b raaimne that 
git ive ‘ ou know! put our 
It wnt i sus lee tl situation 
mall i we know what they 
} it ' October number, 
f , | otal circulation, 
la ‘ I | circulation, the 
| t | ive, the largest 
d advertising 
, f ‘J MeClur 
Publ 
But {f the nw itulate 
Vic throughout 
! our ve ha found one letter that 
» t bout than the 
t fit nind « kd conceive 
\ f rity about it, to 
We fou ho does 
Me t Big 5 
I | | lred thousan 
\ t | yur period 
I hape, I w to express to 
hat [ am thorough! disgusted with it 
ed matt ! ind | consider it is 
| i illed a magazine at all It 
ld ifit for binding, a huge 
wless tl . with tl literary matter 
itt { d t tl gh advertisements 
of ton le oaps, canned beans, patent 
mie i 1 ore sanno ed in reading 
iD r ! to skip about 
lvertisements to find the 
1 lil to read advertise- 
themsel ve ind other matter by 
7% | n its proper place ind not go 
e from her to elsewhere to 
{ ith rag { t or other 
nt ting articl It in abomination, 
this fashion plate form, for the good old 
MieCh Magazine! It has been the 
cl f the cheap magazines, apd the 
red thon in price does not compensat for 
the degradation in appearance under the 
new form W. LAK 
Having just finished reading about the 
drunkard’s wife in the present number, 
entitled The Woman Behind the Bottle 
I wish to tell vou what a splendid article it is 
nd to thank vou It was a ” he stuff 
Th THRAARUZIIS Is Se lly and hac kre ved very 
often Reading of real things that have 
power m t do good ned is not soon forgotten 
Again I thank you 
\n Iimtrer of your magazine G. de L 


700,000 People Agree With This 


4 bene new t up” of McClure’s is great 
much preferable in every way to old 
le 1 await with impatience the future 

nstalments of Beltane the Strong and 
ther features Loug life to America’s best 
gazin » Gc 2 
| have beet reader of your magazine for 
some tim ind can say that I have always 
liked it. But the new style of it is simply 


ure it It Is SO much handier to read You 
can fold it to any positior vou want, and read 
in solid comfort 

* Beltane the Strong” ts fine I have never 
read anything just like it, and | am always 
looking forward to the next copy of Me- 
C lure Your baseball dope is © K > 
ilso «your short stories, especially “The 
Hardest Ride a Man Can Take.” I always 





Seven hundred thousand (700,000) copies of this Octo- 
ber number have been printed to supply the demand 


for McClure’s in the Big Size. 


The steady growth of 


this enlarged magazine - during the summer months 


and during war times — is no more gratifying to the 


editors than the extraordinary increase in the number 
and quality of the letters in the McClure mail-bag. 








like the ones that deal with the Demon Ram, 
and conquer 
Cleveland Moffett’s “Conquest of Amer- 


ica’ shows only too plainly what would 

happen if any power were to invade our 

country What chance would we have? 

None, with the small handful of soldiers that 

we have This country ought to wake up. 
W. K. H. 

You are offering a prize for the best essay 


on “How to Defend Our ¢ Permit 
me to suggest that one of the very best ways 


ountry.” 


would be for the peopl to refuse to subscribe 
to pn niodicels suc h as yours 
Eowarp D. Trrrmann. 


Blue-Pencil the Profanity 


pOR several months past I have read 
MeClure’s with great interest, particu- 
larly the remarkable article, 
of America in 1921.” 
I must add the condemnation of the vulgar 
profanity that 
ind is particularly 


“The ¢ onquest 
To this commendation 
appears in various articles, 
illustrated on page 31 
ind also appears on page 39 of the August 


number If | had small children in my 
family | would not allow them to read this 
number. Your blue pencil should have been 
used in the copy, and I trust that hereafter it 


will not be spared 

rhe article on “ The Conquest of America” 
ought to be published in pamphlet form and 
widely circulated, because it is calculated to 
warn our Government and people of danger- 
ous possibilities that lie in the future to be 


guarded against 


I trust that these commendations and 
condemnations will meet with your approval 
and careful attention. Hi. B. B 

In ** The ( onquest of America in 1921,” 


Mr. Cleveland Moffett seems to think that 
the Americans would sit down and allow the 
to take this country and offer 
Moffett must be 
a German or some other foreigner and not 
familiar with the history of this country. It 
makes my blood boil to read this, or what part 
I have I do not think that such rot as 
this should be published. I cannot find words 
to express myself. I am an American and 
if I thought such stuff I would not express 
it I that you have been getting 
bouquets on this’story, but I am handing 
you a brickbat. 


Germans 
no resistance whatever Mr 


notice 


W. H. Bacus. 


been a reader of McClure’s for a 
and it has always 
appealed to me. As a reader, however, I 
should Ke entitled to criticism, and I shall 
take advantage of this privilege for the 
first time. 

I beg to protest against Cleveland Moffett’s 
“The Conquest of America in 1921.” This 


I have 


number of years 





*“‘story” is absurdly stupid. It is offensive 
to all loyal Americans who, born in Germany, 
still cling to it as a husband would cling to his 
mother. Furthermore, the writer's imagina- 
tion is far from vivid. Unlike Jules Verne, 
he weaves no possible new, future inventions 
and discoveries in his story, because he lacks 
the artist's imagination. 

I realize my protest will not be 
powerful enough to cause you to discontinue 
Mr. Moffett’s brilliant work. By all means 
stick to your convictions. However, I would 
ask you that you kindly publish my letter. 
I should like to hear from other readers of 
your otherwise admirable magazine. 


As B. F. 


alone 


I want to express my great enjoyment of 
the article entitled “The Woman Behind the 
Bottle.” It is well to see behind the veil in 
lives and so apply what is seen to the weak 
spots in ourselves. I really do not know 
when I have read anything in a magazine 
that has so affected me. L. M. 

I have read McClure’s ever since it 
began, and since I have had a family have 
been glad to have them read it until the 
June number. 

I have always felt a sure sense of truth in 
this publication; but your Morgan illustra- 
tions are filthy. If they are no more “true” 
than those of “ Billy” Sunday in a previous 
number, then they are as untrue as they are 
filthy. I enjoy a true cartoon as much as 
anyone, but your artist is so superficial that 
he’s vulgar beyond patience. 

I would have just thrown the June issue 
in the fire and said nothing, hoping your 
spring rash would be over in July, but you 
have always stood for real truth so loyally, 


that I am disappointed. B. A. kK. 


Another Busted Lady Protests 


OR the love of all that’s sensible, don't 


print any more stories like “The 
Busted Lady.” It is to laugh. Busted! 
with twelve whole dollars —the price of 


enough coal for two months, or a bargain 
basement suit for her husband, or shoes for 
them both for a year, or provisions for three 
weeks. 

Swept from wealth to poverty in a 
day and glad to get a position at twenty-five 
dollars a week! Well — who wouldn't be? 
Twenty-five dollars for her, her husband 
working, and her son's college tuition paid in 
advance so he could be sure of a living wage 
when he had to start work. If that was 
poverty what would she have called her 
circumstances if she hadn't had the advan- 
tages which made it possible to get twenty- 
five dollars a week? I'm not speaking of 
women of the East side of New York or North 
end of Roston, but of women like herself who 
are accustomed to refinement, and to all the 





necessities of life, but who haven't had the 
educational advantages she had. She asks 
if the reader knows what it is to buy a pair of 
shoes and then to have to wear them even if 
they hurt. Does she know what it is not to be 
able to buy the new pair, but to keep on 
wearing the old pair when there's just enough 
of the soles left to keep the uppers from 
flopping up and down with every step? She 
asks if the reader has ever been to a pawn 
shop. Well—not to raise money on a 
valuable bracelet, but to leave everything 
she and her husband own except their 
wedding rings. She felt sad at having to sell 
her lovely curios, etc. How would she have 
felt if she had walked by markets where 
beets were displayed at five cents the bunch 
and peaches at twenty cents the dozen and 
had been so hungry for them she could steal 
them, and yet couldn't buy them? Or how 
would she have felt if she had had a 
nursing baby and had watched it get pale 
and thin because she was overworked and 
underfed? 

There are other things, too numerous to 
mention, that she seems not to have experi- 
enced. 

She complains of losing the spontaneity of 
youth — at forty, through financial troubles. 
Would she like to lose it at twenty-five from 


hard manual labor, cold, hunger, and 
worry? 
The busted (? lady looks back on a 


past filled with everything desirable and 
forward to a future of easy self-support. A 
reader looks back on a past filled with 
longings for education, clothes, training 
for earning a living wage, and other things 
equally unattainable; and forward to a 
future which were she forced to support 


herself — would necessarily be short. 
Busted! Oh, good Lord! I take back 

what I said. It is not to laugh; it is too 

maddening. . H. L. 


Mr. Moffett’s “Conquest of America” will 
do more to wake us up to our real condition 
than anything ever written. The best way 
to preserve peace is to be prepared for war. 


No More Short Instalments 


See note on page 15 


OW that you finished your continued 

story of Merwin’s “Honey Bee” and 

are getting near the end of “ K” let me say a 
few things to you. 

You publish about the best magazine, and 
your stories and articles have the punch. 
Lincoln Steffens’ stories, “The Unwilling 
Briber” and “Honest Tom,” and others 
about privilege and politics are classics. But 
I will be hanged if I will start to read 
any more of your continued stories. You 
make one, unwillingly, take two bites of a 
cherry. 

The Merwin story was one of the best of 
the year; “K” has the grip that few stories 
within the last few years have had; but to 
give the little instalments you do may seem 
all right while the story is going, but no one 
wants to read that way. For instance, I have 
not started and am not reading “ Beltane,” 
as good as I know it probably is. You want 
to run your continued stories like the — —. 
Don’t stretch the end too thin. I don’t 
even want to begin “Mr. and Mrs. Pierce,” 
and I probably won’t, unless I know that 
you will not print it in your usual way. If I 
cut out reading all the serials, I suppose I 
will have to stop reading your magazine 
entirely. 

Yours for the great magazine, 
Harry WEINBERGER. 
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= =| __I have just read with much interest “The | * xo eat ™ ®D ™ 
s | Hardest Ride a Man Can Take.” | tm 2 af a OS es — 
: I missed the first number of the series, but | 4 3 = * aS 
I shall not miss any more. Copr. Life Pub. Co. a 
I congratulate you heartily on having this ¢ 
series. People the country over-now are keen | J 
on the liquor problem as never before, and it | y 
is just such things as this which we are glad 4 
to read. D. Kina. | d 
| & ~ 
Two numbers of the New McClure’s a : 
have come now, and are splendid! I don't ~ aaa 
’ “| think, of course, that the new form is quite | + ee J 
The ved - striped so charming to the eye as the smaller size, ee 7. 
guaran) Good, old, trusty 2 - so many = <a — | Charl. S Dana Gibson 
A green tent wo tad ° , a re stories are really grand. ou mus 70) ATC ) 
friends to clothes} have had the War story hand long before now draws only jor 
and shoulders toc} the Lusitania and the trouble that followed; 0 
—the real, original] Yet how marvelously “on the spot” it is now. pt, 
It must be making quite a sensation, I should | Gly) 4 
think. I long to know what happens next to | ae 
“The Busted Lady.” Atice WILLIAMSON. 
ad the : (Mrs. C. N. Williamson.) / 
bee I've just read the article in your August ° 
oven if VAY — . lhe a ~ Psy : an 7 P 
J ake. Is a Hine § ory. ether tact or 
—s uspenders fiction, it states a great truth, no doubt. 
-nough SHIRLEY on the But can you not let your multitudes of 
» hom ae —-— = readers know that in one state, at least, 
? She tind you'ce always there is very little of the condition there | 
pawn described? ] rhere are at least a million | 
on a ~ omadhadiiin Rae = people In this Sunflower State, who have no | 
thing fest. style end service. Gat desire to indulge in intoxicants and whose Mr. Gibson’s pictures 
” thelr SHIRLEY Presidents — the | associates would not think of asking them | ‘ ape 3 
kind you've always worn ¥ | to drink. J. F. L.. Kanisas. | appe ar in every number 
to sell Make sure by looking for A : natin 5 . 
e have SHIRLEY on the buckles ; _ Ath of America’s k ading val 
ohete it'nen a rages Roy ad | _ Your article on “The Conquest of Amer- gy humorous paper, issued a> 
bunch ouhgueteis ach fool you if you aa ok sg ery — ne yg of every Tuesday, every- ow 
Reng at Meme EY! nental aberration tha mave ever en- a a a 
+ dew: Pe . is A, oe” | countered. If you have any patriotism, for where, for ten cents, 
be how Shirley, Mass. rE “<==? | heaven's sake publish something on the Fa Sint ba 
hed ee, other side of the question. _- Life Ss Shortest Short 
‘t pale C= ‘Hersert V. Corvev. ~ Story’’ Contest, with 
“d and Look for SS on the Buckle \ thoroughly disgusted subscriber. a> prizes aggregating 
— BEFORE THE STORK ARRIVES If 1 know anything about stories, the new | “yg? $ L7 30, will close : 
experi- +g Buy BABY this Useful, Economical McClure’s has the very best being published | October 4. See current rg 
=a KIDDIE-KOOP| to-day. I have read the last two numbers | issues. J 
aay of ——— 7 gue _ —— 4 from cover to cover. Congratulations! ; F 
— a oe Aes Obey That Impulse . Special 
oa Wile conta! octaves, soem | It was certainly a very unpleasant sur- and Subscribe. - 
a SS "| prise for me to open your last issue and see aa ‘ Enclosed 
on a Folds Instantly to Carry Anywhere | your caricatures of Reverend Sunday. Maga- in, ae oo 
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“ - Swivel Caster Wheels folder and 10-day Trial Offer: | influence, either for right or wrong, and I | J eg <7 pore A * 
with EM. TRIMBLE MFG. CO... 22 Cartha » Road, Rochester, N. Y. | was under the impression that yours belonged S , _— 
nining *Starred Approval of Good Housekeeping Institute to the former class, while the yellow journals, | / 
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i some of fallen humanity prefer to reach clean | / Open only 10 new subscribers; no sub 
en manhood and womanhood via the “saw- | / scriptions renewed at this rate. 
.” will éé dust route” instead of through a dignified | + 4 LIFE, 72 West stst Street, New York x 
lition - church, let us honor the man who is instru- | WA 
~~ ae mental in uplifting them. I am not writing | 4 A _ : One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 
> we you in a spirit of anger, nor as a Sunday | ee % 














rv war. 99 aed em hers » I have ; = _ 
Ww convert, nor even because i1ave an ulterior | 
5 ses motive, but I simply wish to suggest that = a | Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 


you make a mistake when you select as a 
$190 DOWN 


subject for caricature any one whose life 
Size 48x22x24 in. 


work is trying to raise the fallen. Evidently 
Small monthly pay- 
ments if you keep it. 
Many other styles, 


tinued B ALBERT W ATWOOD you have no idea how many warm admirers 
ewe y + Mr. Sunday has or I am quite sure you would 
all at factory prices. 


and not risk forfeiting their good will in such a 
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e say a pick sale : 
: manner. The most enthusiastic workers in | 
: , our Sharon churches to-day are Sunday ar er BURROWES #2048 Chest 
ae, anc Judging from Mr. Atwood s converts, some of them raised from the Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects 
punch. vente U il yee | ti owe | % : i | furs, feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, 
willing correspondence during the || fesults as Mr. Sunday, let us be charitable | {| Victsus | J Squier Wer cco i hee sled on feta 
others 8 — ry > eH - ali be — | Saif THE E. T. BURROWES 00., 425 South St., Portland, Me. 
enough to refrain from ridiculing him. | 
s. — past few weeks, McClure SHaron Resipentr. (Sharon, Pa.) Che FIRST CHOICE ; 
O reac . 
You readers are greatly inter- » hee chair? | eo B 0 oO K 
_ ; hat article in McClure’s about “Safety H M World Ov. 
es of a ested in First for Mother” gave us something | |} en the Wor er FREE 
to think about. I realize that our local | | Sor more. tha 
best of i ead our 80-page book before enrolling for any 
law course. Tells how to judge claims of correspond 
ence schools and explains the American School's 


simple method of law instruction. Prepared by 56 legal 
authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors 
than any other correspondence law course. 13 volume 
Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books fur 
nished every student. Send for your free book today 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. 1027. Drexel Avenne and 58th Street Chicago. U.S.A 





actitioner is F bstetrician, s i : 
pre practitioner is not an obstetrician o | Thirty Years 


have persuaded my wife to go to Chicago 
but to PUBI IC or Detroit, where she can have expert care. 
y seem Kindly advise as to names and addresses of 
no one A-1 obstetricians in both these cities. This 
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u want I congratulate y , . iss 
gratulate you on your recent issue of 
don McClure’s. The stories of human interest QUICK MON EY 
| don ne eM 
‘ h. ‘ . , are especially good, and I am glad to see that Growing Mushrooms 
—y Read the splendid financial you are going to give us more of them. I ; ceeeee weave — on ar Saeemnn, Gale 
Ww na S " - F nanc exceec supply row tn cellars 
. also approve of your new dress. Altogether, sheds, boxes, etc. Now is best time. Profits 
y “f article on page 76 of the | I consider McClure’s the best published ay "i. 
aes October McClure’s, and send |} {7 the money. Mushroom Industry,Dept. 282, 1942 N.Clark 8t.Chicago 
igazine I was especially interested in the contribu- 
for the McClure Financial || tion, “The Woman Behind the Bottle,” and I BEA BANKER IMPROVE YOUR APPEARANCE 
wish to express my appreciation of this article Splendid opportunities. Pleasant work, short hours, all ee SEEPACT LEG FORMU” Ser BOW L308 AND 
GER. Booklet. to the author. I am enclosing a letter which sun totbnom tin TRUSSES, ABDOMINAL BELTS, ELASTIC 5 rock 
I ask that you kindly address to the author AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING a a 
— and mail for me. Jas. A. McCuLLouaes. 106 McLene Building, Columbus, Ohio Ore, NTT SALES CO. 8 
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“NTO Venus ever arose from the sea with rarer lines of beauty than were com- 
bined in the picture of loveliness which, backed by the blue of the lagoon, 


appeared to the astonished eyes of this wild boy. 

of the island never visited before — he meets this shy girl. 
It throws a light back upon dim, misty 
ages when our earliest ancestors struggled for life and love. 


The boy he depicts, 


Morgan Robertson wrote it. 


cast on a desert island at the age of three, survives the 
He grows up into 


perils of starvation and wild beasts. 
young manhood. Strange yearnings — a dreary loneliness 
a craving for company, come to him. Then —ina part 


It’s a big story. 
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before the door of the Tremont apart- 
ment, waiting for the maid to answer 
her ring. 

She found Martha, as usual, reading. 
She was stretched on a couch, before a 
fireplace, in a room, rich and serene, by 
virtue of what had not been put into it; 
the room of a person sophisticated in 
the arts of comfort and tranquillity. 
As Janet paused for a second on the 
threshold, leaning slightly forward in 
her eagerness, her sister turned her calm 
eyes to her in a friendly inquiry. 

“Hello!” said Martha casually.. 

“I'm so glad you're here,” returned 
Janet with a sigh of relief. Going to her 
sister's side she kissed her. Mrs. 
Tremont lifted her face and for a mo- 
ment regarded the girl standing above 
her. 

“Anything wrong?”’ asked Martha, 
with apparent indifference. 

‘John home?” queried Janet by way 
of reply. Her sister nodded. 

“IT must see him. I must see you 
both!” declared Janet intensely, extend- 
ing a hand to pull Martha to her feet. 
Mrs. Tremont yielded. Her book fell 


to the floor; but neither of them 
stooped to pick it up. 
“Counting his butterflies,” explained 


Martha, trailing ahead toward the long 
hallway. The collection, classification, 
and cataloguing of butterflies was John 
Tremont’s chief winter occupation and 
he spent endless hours in perfect quiet, 
in a room ranged high with wide cherry- 
wood slides, each slide bearing a weird, 
Latin name and numeral. To this room, 
Martha, her slippers clanking on the 
hard-wood floor, now led the way. She 
carefully knocked before she turned the 
heavy brass knob; Janet was pressing 
close behind her. 


ERE’S a friend of yours,” prefaced 

Mrs. Tremont, holding aside the 
door. John glanced up from a tray 
which he had set upon the big flat desk 
near the window; he had been examin- 
ing a gay-winged specimen through 
a__scientific-looking, _black-enameled 
microscope. Janet was in the middle 
of the room before he spoke. 

“Ah, Janet, my dear,” he said, “an 
unexpected pleasure, I’m sure.” He 
came around the desk and held out his 
hand. Janet took it and squeezed it 
warmly. She did not speak because she 
was choking with nervousness. 


“Sorry to bother you, John,” put in 
Martha apologetically and speaking 
directly her husband, “but there's 


evidently something quite tremendous 
on little sister’s mind.” 

“No bother,” returned John with a 
stiff bow, his hands at the lapel of his 
coat. He took a stand before the white- 
tiled fireplace. Martha collapsed in a 
deep chair; Janet, her hands in her gray 
muff, remained standing in the middle of 
the floor, facing her brother-in-law. 

“It’s most serious!” began Janet 
simply, and compressed her lips. Her 
tone was alarming in its gravity. Mrs. 
Tremont glanced quickly at her. John 
transferred his hands to his trousers 
pockets. 

“T hardly know how to begin,” 
on Janet a little breathlessly. 
awful! Oh, Martha, it is awful!” 
turned toward her sister. 

“Go on, dear,” urged Martha. 

“T suppose I must,” said Janet. She 
paused and for a moment studied John’s 
expressionless, perfectly composed face. 
“It’s the hardest thing I’ve ever had to 
do,” she finally added and then shot 
forth, “John, we're in fearful trouble.” 

She stopped. The perpetual look of 
detachment disappeared from Martha's 
face and real distress came into her 
languid eyes; John frowned, shifted 
restlessly and observed: “Indeed?” 

Janet bit her lip. She was still stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, her slight 
figure sharply traced against the dull, 
winter light from the window. She 


went 
“It’s 
She 
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rushed on, as if she dared not pause a 
moment longer. 

“Tt’s money! I must have money,” 
she said, her voice trembling. “It’s 
for the business and only for a. little 
while. Butler's gone West. He'll be 
back soon and straighten everything 
out. But I must have it, and I knew if 
I came to you 2 

She trailed off weakly and dropped 
into.a chair, turning her face, which 
seemed almost to glisten in the whiteness 
of her distress, up to her brother-in- 
law. There was a long silence. John 
did not move. Martha for a second 
scrutinized Janet and then turned 
toward her husband; there was both 
dread and pleading in Mrs. Tremont’s 
look. At length Tremont spoke. All he 
said was, ““Ah!” 

There were volumes in the word 
volumes which Janet felt rather than 
understood. She could fairly see her 
brother-in-law drawing a cold, hard 
armor about himself. Something very 
near terror came into her heart. Her 
head swam giddily for a second and she 
dashed a hand across her eyes. 

“Yes, money,” she choked, blinking 
back tears. 

“TI see,” observed Tremont in a dead 
monotone and pursed his lips. 

“John!” put in Martha. There was 
a depth, a vigor, a warning in the word 
that cleared the air and brought a look, 
unconscious in its gratefulness, from 
Janet. She pulled herself together. 

“You see,” the girl went on earnestly, 
“T don’t know much about it all. I’m 
only certain the firm must have money.” 
She stopped and then broke out, “Oh, 
for the last few days I’ ve been desperate. 
I can’t stand it! I can’t stand it! If 
you only understood, John, dear, how I 
hate this! But I can’t go on! I can’t 
live this way! You must help!” 





REMONT was silent; he rocked 
himself back and forth on his heels 
and studied the face looking up to him. 

““Can’t you tell us more about it?” 
asked Martha quietly. 

“There’s nothing to tell except that 
I must have money!” exclaimed Janet. 

“How much?” questioned John. 
There was absolutely no clue in his 
voice and his expression was bafflingly 
steady. 

“T don’t know,” answered Janet 
simply. “I’m awfully at sea. Butler 
was going to explain it all but had to go 
away before he had a chance.” 

“You. want me to help you but you 
don’t know to what extent, then?” said 
Tremont, with a shade of brusqueness 

“Oh, just say you'll help,” pleaded 
the girl, throwing her arms in a wide 
gesture of appeal. “That's all, and it’s 
easy. 

There was a tremendous silence in 
the room. The girl’s last words had been 
uttered in a high key — so shrill, indeed, 
that it was torturing that no one should 
speak. Tension and her growing fears 
showed in Janet’s face. Her innocent 
and trusting eyes were wide, and her 
lips, at all times sensitive recorders, 
were trembling. ‘The horrible silence 
dragged. John coughed. 

“You may remember,” he observed, 
“that I considered the capital upon 
which Butler started somewhat slim?” 

“John, that’s useless,” came sharply 
from Martha. Janet’s mouth was lax 
with surprise and dismay. 

“Very wellk’ replied John with a bow 
toward his wife. To Janet the situation 
was unbelievable; it simply could not 
be true! She took a desperate plunge. 

“May I not telegraph Butler now, 
that it’s all arranged?” she asked 
thickly. 

Tremont did not reply, and the eyes 
of the two women followed him as he 
crossed the room and with great deliber- 
ation took a cigar from his desk drawer. 
He returned slowly and ponderously to 
the fireplace where, with his gold cutter, . 


he carefully snipped the end. After a 
moment he began: 

“The situation is difficult, Janet.” 
He was speaking in a kindly, even voice 
and gazing steadily at the window oppo- 
site. “I know nothing of Butler’s 
business, nor of how it has gone.” 

“Oh, it’s gone splendidly,” inter- 
jected Janet hopefully. “There are 
lots of new orders.” 

“T’ve never seen a balance sheet or 
statement,” pursued John without heed- 
ing what she had said, “and I’m there- 
fore totally ignorant of its assets. You 
come to me and ask for money. You 
don’t know how much you require nor, 
evidently, the purposes for which it is 
needed. You practically request me to 
give a blanket promise to back Butler in 
some difficulty in which he finds him- 
self.” 

“That's it! That’s it exactly,” said 
Janet brightening, her fears for an 
instant allayed. “Just say you will help 
and that will lift this terrible load from 
my mind! That's all, John dear.” 

“But, my dear Janet!” he exclaimed, 
shaking his head. 


HE rising inflection of that tone 

answered Janet. She looked at her 
brother-in-law for an instant, white and 
strained. His eyes did not meet hers. 
She gulped several times, and her hands 
went to her cheeks. Stunned and awe- 
struck, she looked at him. 

“I'm afraid John’s right,” 
Martha with dreadful quiet. 

“Right!” cried the girl, half rising 
from her chair and turning from one 
averted face to the other. ‘“‘What do 
you mean? You don’t mean? Oh, 
you can’t! You can’t! Oh, it’s impos- 
sible!” 

She was on her feet now and her slim 
body quivered as she bent toward 
Tremont. 

‘Janet, my dear,” said John gently, 
I'd help you now if it weuld do the 
least good. But it wouldn’t. It would 
be merely pouring money into a sieve. 
We would have to meet another situa- 
tion just like this in another six months. 
If I touched the proposition at all, T 
would put in enough to clear matters up 
completely. Don’t misunderstand me,” 
he went on hastily, raising a warning 
hand. “I don’t want that type of 
investment; but if — mind you, if — I 
did go into such a thing, I'd go into it 
far enough to be certain of success.” 

This argument Janet did not even 
remotely grasp. “I’ve come to you,” 
she cried, “because I’m in trouble. 


said 


“é 


Aren't you eager to help me? You don’t 


mean you'll let me suffer? You don’t 
mean that after ve abased myself to 
appeal to you — you, my own brother- 
in-law, Martha’s husband — you can re- 
fuse? Oh, no, John! You can’t mean 
that! Perhaps you don’t understand. 
I just want you to help me. I’m 
desperately miserable!” 

Sobs checked her. “Oh, John,” she 
wailed, and tears flooded her thick 
lashes. 

“IT know you’re unhappy, my dear,” 
said John, evenly, “but you'd only be 
miserable again — just as miserable as 
you are now — even if I did help this 
time. And more than that, the money 
I might put up would be gone.” 


“Gone! Butler will pay you. You 
don’t doubt that?” she exclaimed, 
horrified. 


**T don’t doubt that he would intend 
to pay me,” said Tremont, emphasizing 
the distinction he made. And then, 
moving across the room with an air of 
finality: “No, Janet, I cannot help 
you. 

Janet buried her face in her hands, her 
girlish shoulders drooping and shaking 
with emotion. 

“You won’t help us!” she finally 
brought forth, between her sobs. “Oh, 
John! Martha, it isn’t true!” She 
turned to her sister appealingly. “It 
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isn’t possible! Not help me now! 
Leave Butler and me in this! Oh, that’s 
horrible — horrible!” 

“Janet,,my dear, some day you'll see 
I'm right,” remarked Tremont, from the 
window where he was standing, as if to 
remove himself as far as possible from 
the girl’s horrified eyes. 

Martha came to Janet’s side and put 
her arms soothingly about her. A long 
minute ensued. The tumult of Janet’s 
grief subsided a little. 

“There — there!” soothed Martha. 
“John’s wise and he’s careful. He'd 
do anything for you if he could really 
help. Don’t feel so badly, Janey.” 

Presently Janet with+he small ball of 
her handkerchief began striving to dry 
her tears. She did not look over to 
John. With one hand she clutched tight 
to Martha’s wrist. 


A sudden thought struck her. She 


_ swung around in her chair to face her 


sister. Her countenance cleared and 
her eyes lighted with new hope. 

“But you will help me, Martha, 
won't you?” she cried. “Oh, you'll 
stand by me. You have your. legacy, 
you know. Oh, say you will. Say you 
won't desert me. Say it, Martha, 
dearest, say it!” 

John, at the window, turned half 
around. Martha, her eyes closed in 
distress, drew the girl more tightly to 
her. Very soberly Mrs. Tremont shook 
her head. 

“Not if John thinks it unwise. 
guided by him in such matters.” 

Janet bounded away from her sister. 
In a wild gesture she threw her arms 
above her head and then covered ler 
face with her hands. 

“You? You not help me either? Oh, 


I'm 


Martha — oh, Martha! That’s too 
cruel — too cruel!” 

Sobbing without control she dragged 
herself toward the door. Martha gently 
guided her from the room. 

“It’s not the money now that 
matters,” she cried as, sitting on the 
couch in Martha’s room, she tried again 
to dry her eyes, “‘it’s that you've failed 
me, failed me, both of you, when I 
needed you most! Oh, Martha, how 
could you? How could you?” 

There was poignant distress in 
Martha's face and from her eyes all their 
accustomed cool appraisal was gone. 
She patted the girl’s hands and tucked 
back a stray, moist strand of hair. 

“We've not failed you. You'll 
understand some day,”’ she kept repeat- 
ing earnestly. 

Gradually Janet’s convulsive grief 
died; the sobs which had shaken her 
ceased. Martha was silent, as she saw 
her regaining herself, but she continued 
to fondle the small, tense hands. To 
these caresses Janet gave no heed. At 
length, in a voice thick from weeping, 
the girl said simply and quietly: 

“T must be going.””. And drawing her 
veil beneath her chin, she rose and 
passed down the hallway. Martha did 
not follow, but as Janet reached the door 
she heard her call: “‘Good-by, dear!” 

“Good-by!”” answered Janet dully, 
and passed out. And she was sure, as 
she took herself, wearily and listlessly, 
along the street, in the soggy, gray after- 
noon, that never in her life had she been 
so unhappy. 

“They ve failed me; they’ve failed 
me!”’ she kept repeating to herself as she 
choked back fresh tears, “and I'd have 
done anything, anything at all,forthem!” 


[To be continued] 
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The same 


policy affects “ Beltane,” Jeffery Farnol’s splendid novel, which 


you really should read 


beginning right now while the story 


is young. The synopsis is on this page; the story on page 25. 





What happened in the foregoing instalments of 
Beltane 





ELTANE, growing up in the Eng- 

lish forest in the care of Ambrose 
the Hermit, knows naught of men 
and women and cities. He lives alorie 
in a hut beside a brook, and on an anvil 
near by makes bill-hooks and ax-heads 
and such implements as the dwellers in 
the greenwood make use of. Walking 
through the forest one day, Beltane 
comes upon a gay cavalcade of richly 
appareled ladies and gentlemen, led 
by the Duke, Black Ivo. The Duke, 
noting Beltane’s staring eyes, makes 
sport of him, and calls for his wrestler, 
Gefroi, to come and fight the “rogue.” 
But Beltane puts forth his mighty 
strength and worsts Gefroi. 

The story reaches the Lady Helen of 
Mortain, whom the Black Duke is 
seeking in marriage; and upon a day 
the Lady Helen, riding her white pal- 
frey, comes on Beltane in the forest, 


| sitiging a song he has made of birds and 


flowers and the sun. When Beltane 
sees the Lady Helen, he stands speech- 
less at her beauty. But the Duchess 
makes him tell her who he is and all 
about his manner of life. And when 
she would ride away, Beltane holds the 
bridle and beseeches her to tell him who 
she is; but this she refuses. Yet, when 


| Beltane looses his hold and she rides 


swiftly away, she turns and calls to 
him one word: “Helen!” 

The wind in the trees and the song 
of the brook take on a new meaning, 
always whispering, “Helen,” until at 


last they seem to call her to his side. 
But when Beltane learns that she is the 
Lady Helen, he tears himself away. 
Then it is he decides to go out into the 
world to forget his own sorrow by 
ministering unto others. Destroying 
his hut, he goes to Ambrose the Hermit 
to bid him good-by; but the hermit, 
realizing the time has come when 
Beltane must know who he is, tells him 
that he is Beltane’s father, the Duke 
of Pentavalon, and that Beltane must 
take his rightful place and stop the out- 
rages being perpetrated by the one 
who had made himself Duke — Black 
Ivo. 

Beltane does not go far before he 
comes upon three of Sir Pertolepe’s 
foresters about to slay a young jester. 
Not’ only does he save the fellow, but 
by sparing Black Roger, one of the 
foresters, earns his everlasting alle- 
giance. Accompanied by Black Roger, 
Giles the Bowman, Walkyn and Friar 
Martin, Beltane succeeds’ in burning 
down Black Ivo’s gallows and in 
opening the dungeon of Belsaye. He 
narrowly escapes death at the hands 
of Sir Pertolepe and hastens on to free 
a nun from Sir Gilles of Brandonmere. 
The nun proves to be Lady Helen. 
They go to Mortain, planning to be 
married immediately; but Beltane is 
delivered into the hands of Sir Pertolepe. 
The jester saves Beltane from a most 
horrible death, and he joins his faithful 
‘comrades, Roger, Giles and Walkyn. 
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